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PREFACE. 



Tbbee thousand three hundred years have passed away 
since God delivered to men, by the hand of his servant 
Moses, an exact account of the creation of the universe, 
imd of the six days* work. 

From age to age that divine record has been the admi* 
ration of truly scientific and devout minds, and the object 
of relentless attack from infidels. Ill instructed zeal in 
its favour has obscured its simple majesty by mistaken 
comments. We are not, however, to confound the inspired 
words with human comments upon them. 

Half a century since, these mistaken expositions led 
many earnest Christians to denounce the conclusions of 
Geology as contrary to the divine word. A more accurate 
scientific knowledge, united to a more accurate acquaint- 
ance with what the Word of God really says, has long 
since silenced those objections to Natural Science. A 
similar result has taken place amongst the better instructed 
class of scientific men. 

On both sides, however, there are still to be found 
men who either continue in old prejudices or fall into 
new ones. Occasionally we find the truth of the Bible 
obscured by erroneous expositions both of Geology and 
Bevelation. Still more frequentiy do we meet with scien- 
tific men who have paid no adequate attention to the 
teaching of Scripture. Forgetting how often men of 
science have misinterpreted natural phenomena, they 
would fain hold the Scriptures themselves accountable for 
the misinterpretations of their expositors. We demand 
the same justice for the Word of God that we do for the 
works of God. From age to a^e the devout students of 
both are rewarded by a deeper insight into their wonder* 
ful teaching and hannony. 

A Lecture was recently delivered in Liverpool on 
" Genesis and Geology," in which the long and justly 
exploded theory was attempted to be maintained, that tha 
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six days were six indefinite periods. To suit this theory, 
incorrect statements were made of geological phenomena. 

This naturally gave rise to criticism in the puhlio 
papers, and one gentleman unhappily identified the Bible 
with the misinterpretation of its expositor, and asserted 
"that the facts of Geology contradict the Mosaic narra- 
tive." 

I felt it a duty, as well as an honour, to come forward 
in defence of God's Holy Word, and I publicly called 
upon its assailant for the grounds of his assertion. The 
re&ult was the correspondence which forms the second 
part of this little volume. 

In the meantime I published a small Geological Tract, 

5 roving the harmony between Scripture and Science. This 
!ract forms the first part of this volume. To the second 
part I have appended a few notes. The third part con- 
sists of an Appendix, treating more at length of some 
connected subjects. 

If in scientific matters I have ventured to differ from 
eminent Geologians, I think I have given such reasons 
for doing so as will satisfy all intelligent and candid 
readers that I have not done so without assigning reasons 
which demand at least patient examination. 

If in Hebrew criticism I have advanced some new 
statements, I have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have obtained the assent of profoimd Hebrew scholars. 
They are the result of years of patient and painstaking 
inquiry. 

If in theological questions I have made new state- 
ments, I have the still greater satisfaction of knowing 
that they are in harmony with the faith of the universal 
Church of Christ, while they enlarge the boundaries of 
her knowledge. This is in accordance with the promise 
which our Lord gives to the diligent and prayerful student 
of His Word : " Every scribe which is instructed into the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an house- 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
Bew and old." Matt. xiiL 52. 

Reader, pray that the perusal of this volume may make 
Christ more precious to you, through the better under- 
standing of His Holy Word. 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 



St. Aidan's, Fed. 10th, 1857. 



GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 



PART I. 
MOSES, 

AND HIS MISINTEKPRETERSc 

GEOLOGY, 

AND HER MISINTERPRETERS : 

THE WORD OF GOD, 

AND ITS INFALLIBLE TRUTH. 



MOSES AND HIS MISINTERPBETEBS. 

Simple as is the distinction between an author and bis 
commentators, the two are constantly confounded, by writers 
who cavil at the Bible, and by a far more respectable class, 
who have so identified certain interpretations with the 
Scriptures, that the distinction between them is practicaUy 
lost. A distinguished Oxford professor, the Eev. Baden 
Powell, from whose acute mind and eminently logical 
powers one might have expected better things, contents 
himself with a sweeping assertion that it is impossible to 
reconcile the Hebrew narrative of the cosmogony with the 
facts of science. An equally distinguished dissenting 
minister, Dr. Pjre Smith, laid down the monstrous theory 
that Moses was not writing in accordance with science, but 
only endeavouring to corfvey to an ill-educated people 
higher ideas of the greatness and majesty of God. 

It Would be endless to recapitulate all the theories that 
have been put forward; from time to time, in order to hex- 
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monize the scriptural statements with well ascertained 
natural phenomena. 

One justly exploded theory was, mat the six days, were 
six long, perhaps indefinite, periods. With this theory the 
ascertained facts of Geology are decidedly at variance. 

In dealing with the question, what does the Word of 
God really say? I feel called upon to make my most 
strenuous protest against confounding the ancient, inspired^ 
and therefore infallible, writers, with modern uninspired, 
and therefore fallible, commentators. 

GEOLOGT, AND HER MISINTEBPBETERS. 

If piety has to complain of misinterpreters of the Word 
of God, true philosophy has equally to complain of mis- 
interpreters of the Works of God. There is a continual 
accession of ascertained natural phenomena to the copious 
stores of human knowledge. These, when classified, har- 
monized, and organized, are distributed into the various 
sciences which compose the circle of natural knowledge. 

Some sciences are exact and determinate. However 
they may expand, they never need re-arrangement or cor- 
rection. Geometry, for example, is admitted on all hands 
to be an exact science. The man who should deny the 
three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right angles 
would be justly regarded as insane, or incapable of reason- 
ing. No one, again, thinks of correcting the multiplication 
table, or expects that the progress of science, at some futuro 
Age, may prove that three times three are not nine. 

Otiier sciences are of a mixed character. In part they 
are now as certainly demonstrated as is any mathematical 
problem. In other parts they are still dubious. 

There are, again, other sciences, which are still so very 
little known that they have not yet attained to the rank of 
an imdisputed science. Of these. Geology is one. Within 
the last fifty years, theory after theory has risen, found 
favour, and fallen, only to make way for another, which ha& 
had in its turn to give way to a new theory ; and so this 
state of things continues to the present moment, and is 
likely to do for a long time to come. 

Were Geologists more modest, this continual succession 
of exploded, or, at best, greatly modified theories, would re- 
dound to their credit, instead of being, as it is now too often, 
only a painful exhibition of human self-reliance. 

How often do we hear sciolists in Geology pronouncing 
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as confidently against the Mosaic cosmogony as if they bad 
attained to exact science in Geology, or bad tbe smallest pre- 
tensions to a scientific knowledge of tbe inspired narrative. 

Tbe just punisbment of sucb a state of mind is, tbat 
vanity induces men to put forward tbeories and to make 
assertions, wbicb some future critic makes like tbe baseless 
fabric of a vision, leaving not a wreck bebind. Yet I am 
far indeed from decrying imperfect tbeories. Tbey are the 
steps of tbe ladder by wbicb tbe buman mind ascends from 
a mere accumulation of data to a well-defined and tborouj^bly 
demonstrated system. Tbe bistory of Astronomy is a 
striking proof of this trutb. 

I bave ventured to entitle tbis section " Geology and 
ber misinterpreters.'* The proof which I ofier of its correct- 
ness of designation is tbe testimony of Geologists them-, 
selves. They are continually overturning each other's 
tbeories, and (to their praise be it spoken) bringiug forward 
new facts, which compel them either to reform or to remodel 
their own. 

So far as the geological question bears upon the Mosaic 
cosmogony, I think I may reduce the discoveries of Geology 
to tbe followiug statements : 

1. Human beings have inhabited this world only within 

the histonc periods, including the Bible records. 

2. There is decisive evidence of various violent and very 

extensive convulsions in tbe crust of tbis earth, 
which produced very great superficial chauges. 

3. Those convulsions appear to have been produced by 

tbe action of subterranean fire, in probable com- 
bination with other physical agencies. 

4. Each extensive convulsion seems to bave been fol- 

lowed by a long period of comparative quiescence, 
during wbicb great superficial changes occurred. 

5. Those undefined and probably very loug periods have 

their records in the fossil remains of animals, 
plants, and minerals. 

6. They bave no indications of the arts of civilized life, 

or of having been under the dominion of intel- 
lectual beings who united in their own persons 
mind and organized matter as men do. 

7. Our knowledge of their phenomena does not enable 

us to give a demonstbable theory of any regular 
gradual progress upwards to the present admirable 
organization of the earth. 
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8. Everywhere the upper strata are aqueous and th& 

lowest igneous. 

9. The igneous strata are composite in character, and 

we have no means of ascertaining what had been 
their previous condition. 

10. Each period, ending in a violent convulsion, gives 

testimony to some moral cause which produced 
the catastrophe, unless we altogether deny the 
superintending providence of God. 

11. Geology affords abundant evidence that the world 

was not made by a fortuitous concurrence of atoms, 
but that it has come from the Creator's hand, who 
regulates all its changes. 

12. Hence we are warranted in inferring a series of 

moral dispensations in this world, concurrent with 

its. geological periods. 
In this point of view Geology is indeed a noble science, 
and I hope to prove before I have done that Geology and 
the Bible mutually illustrate each other, the former point- 
ing to the latter and saying, " Behold the Word of God, 
which pours a flood of true light upon the phenomena of 
the Works of God, enabling us to harmonize and organize 
them, and so obtain from them new views of the great and 
glorious Author of both." 

THE WORD OF aOD, AND ITS INFALLIBLE TBUTH. 

CREATION 

How often we hear persons speak of the Mosaic account 
of the Creation. How few reflect upon the brevity of that 
account. One short sentence comprises the whole : " In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
This is the whole ; and will any man of science deny its 
infallible truth ? 

It is want of attention to the distinction between creating 
and making which has caused so much perplexity and con- 
fusion. Moses clearly distinguished the two, in saying, 
" All his work which God created and made." The act of 
creation was one exertion of Omnipotence at the beginning. 
Of the condition of the heaven ana the earth at the begin- 
ning, we have no direct testimony in the Bible. If we may 
conjecture from the use of the word "create" and its 
derivatives, we are waiTanted in believing that the primary 
condition of the heaven and the earth was one of great order 
and beauty. I have been led to this conclusion from an 
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examination of every place where the word occurs in the 
Hebrew Bible. That examination resulted in the following 
observations : 

1. The word " create " is never applied to human works. 

2. It is exclusively applied to the work of God. 

3. It is applied to God's work either as, primarily, giving 

existence ; or, secondarily, as bringing to a perfect 
state: e. g.. Gen. i 1, "In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth." Isaiah Ixv. 18» 
'* I create Jerusalem a risjoicing, and her people a 

joy- 

4. It is applied to God as our Creator, although only 

remotely so, in order to remind us of his supreme 
authority. Eccles. xii. 1, " Eemember now thy 
Creator." 

5. For the same reason it is applied to God*s making of 

man. Gen. i. 27, " Male and female created he 
them." 

6. Because of the idea of perfection being included in 

creation, the adjective formed from this verb is 
used for fatness, plumpness, physical perfection. 

7. The passive of the verb is used for restoration. Ps. 

civ. 30, " Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are 

created ; and thou renewest the face of the earth.'* 

(Hence the Eabbinical rule, that the passive or 

niphal form of the verb means renewal. In this 

view, Gen. ii. 4 describes the renewal of the earth 

at the close of the six days.) Our English word 

re-creation, that is, restoration, refreshment, is an 

example of the same. 

It appears to me, therefore, that we have ground for 

believing that the original condition of the earth was one of 

great order and beauty. Whatever may be thought of this 

criticism, no one can reasonably doubt the truth that " In 

the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 

THE SIX DATS' WORK. 

If it were not so common an error, one could scarcely 
have supposed that the six davs' work should have been 
called uie Creation. The Bible never says that the world 
was created in six days. Moses* words are : " In six days 
the L<H:d made heaven and earth." He no where defines 
the interval between the original Creation and the six days' 
work. Should Geology prove that interval to ha.^^V««iSk 
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countless millions of years, there would be no contradiction 
to the Mosaic account. 

The account of the six days' work is simply a narra- 
tive of the last of those changes of which Geology reveals 
a long series, if we except the comparatively trifling change 
produced by the Noachic flood. In examining that narra- 
tive, the natural philosopher will discover nothing contrary 
to true Science. It commences with the restoration of 
light to this earth. I say its restoration; for Moses does 
not say that light was then for the first time created. 
He simply tells us that " God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light." No one thinks that Jerusalem never 
had had light because the prophet said, " Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee." Isaiah Ix. 1. Nor would any one charge Jeremiah 
with asserting that the primary condition of Judea was 
chaos, because he says of its condition in his own day, " I 
beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without form and void; 
and the heavens, and they had no light." Jer. iv. 23.^ 
Science teaches us that the atmosphere is not necessary 
to the transmission of light. There is therefore no scien- 
tific difficulty in the work of the first day preceding the 
formation of the atmosphere on the second. In describing 
the work of the second day, Moses says expressly, " God 
made the firmament." Consequently, he was not declaring its 
creation, but its formation. This is farther confirmed by the 

name which he gives to it — J^^P"^ fraJeiaJt a thing beaten 

out, or expanded. A recent writer charges Moses with a 
scientific mistake in representing the atmosphere as solid. 
He thinks he proves this by referring to the Greek and 
Latin words for the atmosphere ! He omitted to inform 
his readers when and where Moses learned those languages. 

The work of the third day was the elevation of the 
dry land above the waters. Geology affords the most 
decisive proof of the probability of such an event, even 
were it not declared in the inspired record; for nothing 
is more evident than that the greater part of the habitable 
globe was once covered with water. This was a suitable 
preparation for the production of the vegetable world. 

The work of the fourth day has been more cavilled at 
than almost any other. How often do we hear the objection 
that Moses represents the creation of the sun, moon, and 
stars as having taken place on the fourth day. Nothing 
can be more unfounded. Moses says, *'God made twa 
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great lights.** The word which he employs for lights is 

/i*ii^D ffneorothj lamps, which is rightly rendered hy the 

• 

Greek translators ^vTm^it fphosterest lamps.). 

The recent writer ahove alluded to accuses Moses of 
saying that God fixed them in the firmament, hecause our 
translators used the word ''set." Just as iif Moses had 
added a knowledge of the English language to his other 
acquirements. Surely it ought to have occurred to him to 
inquire what was the word that Moses really employed? 
It is 10^ (nathan) he gave ; that is, God gave to them the 

function of giving light in the firmament. Moses does 
not say that they never had had that function previously, 
but that in the restored condition of the earth from that 
darkness which had been upon the face of the deep, God 
assigned to the sun and moon the functions of light dis^ 
tributors to the earth. 

The fifth day's work was the formation of aquatic 
animals, and the sixth that of terrestrial ones and man. 

In all this, then, we have the natural transition from 
a state of chaos to the beautiful order and harmony in 
which we now see the world. 

Moses enters into some details which beautifully illus- 
trate the true condition of man. He represents the for- 
mation of woman as well as of man as having taken place 
on the sixth day. (Gen. i. 27.) The second chapter is 
an episode to this statement. There we are told that the 
Lord took a rib from Adam's side, and " builded " it into 
a woman. Scoffers have sneeringlv asked whether men 
have one rib less on one side than the other. They might 
as well ask, if a man had but one leg, would his children 
be born one-legged? She was thus taken from him that 
she might be bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 

Again, we read that the animals were brought to 
Adam, and that he named them when he saw them. 
This implies two things — his having the power of lan- 
guage to describe things when he saw them, and ignorance 
{)revious to experience, yet with great capacity for know- 
edge. Moses also taught monogamy by the same nar- 
rative, according to our Lord's beautiful comment, con- 
firmatory of what had long previously been declared by 
Malachi. Matt. xix. 3—9; Mai. ii. 15. 

The preparation of the garden as an especial residence 
for human enjoyment (which the name Eden im^lie<&\ ^^^s^ 
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accompanied by the injunction to replenish the earth, and 
to subdue it, that is, to cultivate it laboriously. How 
simply are we thus reminded of the intervals of repose 
and labour which are needed by our natural constitution. 
"The sweat of thy brow," that is, toilsome labour, was 
not until after the wl. 

Another of the Mosaic statements is, that man is 
essentially bom for dominion. It would far exceed the 
limits which I propose to myself to go into further details, 
although it would be most instructive to enter at length 
into the Mosaic distinction of the threefold nature of man 
— material, animal, and rational — together with many 
other particulars not only in exact accordance with science, 
but pouring upon it a flood of light which philosophers 
have failed to attain. 

We may fearlessly challenge all the natural philoso- 
phers in the world to point out a single error in the Mosaic 
account of the six days* work. 

THE CHAOTIC STATE. 

Moses describes a wonderful state of the earth im- 
mediately preceding the six da^s' work. He says, "The 
earth was without form and void« and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters." Geology, so far from contradicting 
this fact, wonderfully confirms it. The habitable globe 
bears abundant testimony to the fact that it was once, 
and for a very long time, covered with water. 

The terms by which Moses describes this state of the 
earth are, "without form and void." Jeremiah gives us 
a beautiful illustration of the meaning of those words. 
He describes the ruined condition of his native land as 
" the earth without form, and void." Jer. iv.-23. 

Isaiah employs them in the same sense when he de- 
scribes the divine judgments on Idumea, thus, " The Lord 
shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion (without 
form), and the stones of emptiness (void)." Isaiah xxxiv. 11. 

The words are never used in tne Bible for the original 
condition of anything, but always for a state of degrada- 
tion and ruin. 

Another word employed by Moses is equally remark- 
able; it is "the deep." This word is often poetically 
eniployed for the sea; but this is only its metaphorical 
application. Job teaches us to distinguish them: "The 
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depth sai^, It is not in me : and the sea saith, It is not 
with me." Job xxviiL 14. 

Moses uses the word D^ (yam J for the sea, and DlilJl 

(ihskom) for the deep. Thehom, deep, means literally the 
agitated, broken-up mass. Gould science invent a more 
accurate name to describe the strata of the earth's crust ? 
Over that deep, or broken-up mass, was the superincum- 
bent weight of waters, compressing it into the condition 
in which we now behold it. 

Farther, Moses tells us that God's care was over the 
world even during that desolation: "The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters." What agency was 
then employed is not revealed to us. It is enough for us 
to know that there was a divine preparation for the stib- 
sequent six days' work. Have we here, then, anything 
discordant with the facts of Science, or rather, is it not 
in beautiful harmony with them? Science may well ^' 
at the feet of Eevelation, and devoutly bring her accumu^ 
lated stores to receive, from a higher teacher, order, har- 
mony, and organization. 

SCIENTIFIC BBOAFITULATION OF THE MOSAIC NARRATIVE. 

1. In the beginning God gave an orderly and beautiful 

existence to the universe. 

2. The earth fell into a state of ruin. 

3. The present condition of the earth was brought forth 

out of that ruin by the Divine will. 

4. It was accomplished in six natural days, marked out 

by the terms evening and morning. 

5. The Mosaic narrative gives no information of any 

intervening changes between the original creation 
and the period immediately preceding the six days. 
It may, however, be gathered from other parts of 
the inspired writings. 

13CIENTIFIC AND MORAL REFERENCES TO THE STATE OF 
CHAOS, TO THE FORMATION OF THE DRY LAND, AND TO 
A LONO SERIES OF PAST DISPENSATIONS. 

In the 104th Psalm, we have a beautiful allusion to the 
manner in which the Lord made the dry land to appear. 
That Psalm describes the glory of God in nature. In 
describing the pre-Adamic condition of the earthy D«.^\^ 

2 
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says, " Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment ; 
the waters stood above the mountains." This was the 
earth's condition as described by Moses, " The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters." The Psalm pro- 
ceeds, *' At thy rebuke they fled : at the voice of thy 
thunder they basted away. The mountains ascend, the 
valleys descend unto the place which thou hast founded 
for them." Psalm civ. 6 — 8. That is, that when God 
said, Let the waters be gathered into one place, and let the 
dry land appear, the mountains ascended, the earth's strata 
upheaved, the elevation of one part being accompanied by 
the depression of others, the distribution of land and waters 
which we now see took place. Science comes in here with 
her corroborative testimony, giving abundant evidence of 
such upheavals and depressions. 

The book of Job furnishes us with another most signi- 
ficant hint, in the Almighty's speech. The dispute amongst 
Job's friends was upon the moral government of God, 
whether Job were justly chargeable with hypocrisy and 
guilt because he was so great a sufferer. . After all parties 
had become silent, the Almighty himself speaks ; he 
appeals to their ignorance, and rebukes their presumption ; 
he convicted them of giving an ex parte decision, because 
they were reasoning from a very small part of human 
history. They knew nothing of the past — they were as 
igi^orant of the future. The fleeting and temporary present 
could therefore give but insufficient data upon which to 
form a judgment. 

The Lord appeals to the future when he says, *' Look on 
every one that is proud, and bring him low; and tread 
down the wicked in their place. Hide them in the dust 
together ; aod bind their faces in secret." Job xl. 12, 13. 
In other words, look to the condition of man beyond the 
grave, before you presume to come to a decision respecting 
the divine government. 

The Lord also appeals to the past : " Hast thou entered 
into the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked in the 
search of the depth ?" Job xxKviii. 16. A most significant 
hint that the divine moral government reached back to a 
period far anterior to Adam, or the six days' work. What 
are the records which the sea covers? What were the 
causes why the depth became a broken-up mass ? 

The same wonderful speech tells us that when the Lord 
laid the foundations of the earth, arranging the disposition 
of land and sea as we now see it, that " the morning stars 
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sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy." 
Joh xxKviii. 7. 

Connecting this with the hint of the disclosures of the 
moral government of God which the deep could unfold, we 
see a reason for that angelic Joy. The Adamic time was 
coming, when the mystery of sin would he finished, and 
the second Adam would destroy the works of the devil. 

One other passage will suffice on this part of the sub- 
ject. St. Paul says, in Rom. xvi. 25 — 27, "Now to Him 
that is of power to stablish you according to my gospel, and 
the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation 
of the mystery which was kept secret since the world began, 
but now is made manifest, and by the scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the commandment of the everlasting 
God, made known to all nations for the obedience of faith ; 
to God only wise, be glory, through Jesus Christ, for ever. 
Amen." The expression "since the world began" is, in 
Greek, wpo xfivw alwUn, before the eternal times. What a 
hint we have here of a series, an indescribably long series, 
of times or dispensations during which there was moral 
government, but without a clear revelation of the method 
of redemption. This throws additional light upon the 
cause of the angelic joy described in Job. 

Such a series, doubtless, developed ever-enlarging views 
of the Divine moral government. Geological successive 
catastrophsB are their natural chronicles. At length man 
anpeared, and with his fall the promise of the Son of Man, 
wno was to be creature and Creator united — nothing could 
go higher. 

If Geologists can prove a regular ascending gradation, 
they will only strengthen the scripture testimony that ours 
are the last times. " Even now (says St. John) there are 
many antichrists, whereby we know that it is the last time.*' 
1 John ii. 18. 

The existence of antichrist proves the existence of 
Christ. Christ is God and man united. Creature could ^o 
no higher, therefore the topmost of the ascending scale is 
jreached — it is the last time. Henceforward the only 
change is to be the same creature, from glory to glory. 
There is to be an eternity of ages, but not to new beings ; 
"that in the ages to come he might shew the exceeding 
riches of His grace in His kindness towabd us by Christ 
Jesus." Eph. ii. 7. The glory of God is ever hereafter to 
be revealed to the universe in successive developments of 
glory in His church : " Unto Him be glory in. tba <iVssac53o^ 
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by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen." Eph.iii. 21. 

The Bible, and the Bible alone, enables us rightly to> 

tead the book of nature. The more we learn of natui^al 

truth) the more we see tho truth and glory revealed in the 

Bible. No uninspired mind oyer even conjectured such a 

glorious View of God as the combined and harmonious 

^stimony of Geology and the Bible. Geology teaches us 

of -death and ruin before Adam. The Bible tells us of ;a 

Winer before Adorn. " The devil was a murderer from the 

•Ibeginuing." Johnviii. 44. 

True philosophy combines both testimonies, and thus, 
in scientifically contemplating the innumerable geological 
periods, Bevelation enables us to read in them the moral 
government of God, His awful dealings with moral evil, 
^e exhaustlessness of the divine attributes. The same 
revelation tells us what natural science never could dis- 
cover, that ruin is not always to be the earth's history ; that 
from this time and onward it is to have an endless succes- 
sion of ages or dispensations, «ach one unfolding more and 
more of the majesty, the glory, the grace, and the love of 
her Almighty Creator and most blessed Redeemer.. Ta 
Him, Father, Son, and Spirit, be the glory for ever. 



GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 



PART II. 
COEEESPOKDENCE with "C." 

ON THE QUS8TI0K, 

ARE THE FACTS OF GEOLOGY DECIDEDLY 
AT VAEIANCE WITH THE MOSAIC 

NARRATIVE ? 



THE GEOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 

No. 1. 
TO THE KDITOB OF THE DAILY POST. 

Sib, — ^In the Daily Post of this day, your correspondent 
" C." says, that " The facts of Geology are decidedly at 
variance with the Mosaic narrative." 

Permit me to ask him wliat grounds he has for the 
statement. Your opening your columns to so interesting 
and solemn a suhject will much ohlige, 

Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 
Si. Aidan's, Dec. ]],1866. 



No. 2. 



With respect to the challenge of the Reverend Doctor 
Baylee, in your Saturday's impression, I have only to 
remark that I have other matters to attend to than to 
open discussions on Scriptural Geology with the reverend 
gentleman ; but if he is really desirous of becoming ac- 
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quainted with the truths of the science, I would strongly 
recommend him to open a Geological class in his college^ 
for teaching it to himself and pupils, and for that purpose 
to engage the tident of a first'class geologist. 

I am, Sir, your ohedient servant, 

C. 
Dee, 16, 1856. 

[The former part of this letter is otioitted, because it referred wholly to 
a former oorrespondenee with another person.] 



No. 3. 

SiR,-^Ydur correspotid'ent "0." asserts, in your paper 
of the 11th instant, that the facts of Geology are decidedly 
at variance with the Mosaic narratire. In your paper of 
tiie I3th you did me the favour of allowmg me to ask 
him, through your columns, ''what grounds he had for 
the statement?" 

His answer appears in yours of this morning. It is, 
''I have other matters to attend to than to open discussions 
on Scriptural Geology with the reverend gentleman." 

When a person volunteers a puhlic denial of the scien- 
tific truth of God's Holy Word, it is too late for him to 
plead other occupations when asked for his grounds for 
such a statement 

I have no claim, sir, upon your columns for a discus- 
sion of the suhject of Scriptural Geology ; but, in thanking 
you, for your courtesy, allow me to assure your readers 
that I am prepared to prove to " C," or to any other ohjec- 
tor, that, not only upon Geology, hut upon every scientific 
suhject, the Holy Bible is infuUbly true. 

I remain. Sir, faithfully yours, 

JOSfiPH BAYLEE. 
St. Aidan% Dec, 16, 1856. 



No. 4. 



Sir, — In answer to the Kev. Dr. Baylee's extensive 
challenge, in your supplement to this morning's impression, 
I beg, in as rar as Geology is concerned, to refer him to an 
analysis <rf the Bev. Mr. M.'s lecture by an "F. G.S.," 
in the said supplement, wherein the facts of Geology are 
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tttM^d in a much more accurate and more masittly mannei^ 
than I can pretend to do, and wherein the revettsnd doctoi^ 
#ill find the grounds upon which I made the statement 
he is prepared to disproye. 

I nave to ohserve that I fully concur in all the Geo* 
logical facts and the deductions therefrom so ably brought 
to bear against the fallacious statements of the Bey. Mt. 
M. by an " F. G. S. ; " but more especially do 1 agree with 
his concludiug remarks, which J cannot forbear transtrib- 
ing, because of their truthful and forcible expression of 
my own sentiments and feelings. He says : — ** This belief 
does not depress, but elevates, our comprehension of the 
Omnipotent. It takes from us that idea of mechanical 
operation with which some minds invest creation, and 
compels us to look up with awe and reverence inexpressible 
ixi that Omniscient Intelligence, that thus from the monad 
to man infuses the ' breath of Hfe,' giving to each a statua 
to work out the wants aUd falfil the duties of its position." 

Yours, &c., 

G. 

Dec. 19, 1856. 



1 1 ii«i 



No. b. 

Stb,— It is now soine titne since your Coitespotocknt 
"G.** asserted that the facts of Geology contradicted the 
Mosaic narrative. 

I bailed upon him for his grounds f6r the statement.; 
In reply, he alleged want of time. 

I refused to accept the plea, inasmuch as " C." had 
volunteered a denial of the perfect truth of God's Holy 
Word. 

In reply, "C." referred me to a little pamphlet by 
" F. G. S.," of which he says, " Wherein the reverend doctor 
will find the grounds upon which I made the statement he 
id prepared to disprove." 

1 have read " F. G. S.'"s pamphlet, and find that it does 
not even attempt to prove a single discrejpancy between the 
Mosaic narrative and the facts of Geology. "F. G. S." 
criticises the comments of Dr. Fye Smith and others ; but 
surely *<G." WOidd not confound English commentators 
with the Hebrew inspired writer. 

I therrfore again cisdl upon ** C." to bring forward one 
single fact of Geology which contradicts the Mosiie nocn^r 
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tive. I beg to assure your readers that neither he nor 
anybody else can do so. 

If be cannot, his reflections cannot be comfortable in 
Tonturing publicly, although anonymously, to assidl the 
truth of God's Word. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy, I remain, faith- 
fully yours, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 
St Aidan% Dec, 21, 1856. 



No. 6. 

Sib, — From the tenor of the Rev. Dr. Baylee's letter, in 
your impression of this morning, I am led to understand 
that he has entirely failed to perceive, in "F. G. S."'s 

famphlet (to which I referred him), the grounds on which 
made the statement, that the facts of Geology are 
decidedly at variance with the Mosaic narrative (not of 
God's Holy Word, as the reverend gentleman will have it) ; 
and he again challenges me to bring forward " one single 
fact of Geology which contradicts the Mosaic narrative." 
Before I enter the list with the reverend gentleman, I must 
request from him one or two favours, which, I presume, he 
is quite prepared to concede to me, viz., his definition of the 
word day, and also of the words evening and morning, as 
stated in the First Chapter of Genesis, and also his defini- 
tion of the same word day, in the Fourth Commandment of 
the Decalogue. 

I am, &c., 

C. 



No. 7. 

Sir,— I have no diflficulty in answering "C/"s ques- 
tions, and again thank you for affording the use of your 
columns for the defence of God's Holy Word. 

1. The word day, in the first chapter of Genesis, I 
believe means a natural day of twenty-four hours. 

2. In the same chapter, the words " evening " and 
" morning" are used in their ordinary natural sense. 

3. The word day, in the Fourth Commandment, means 
also a natural day. 



COliKBBPOlVDfiNOE WITH " 0." dl 

** G. " ventufee to repeat bis denial that %he Mosaic 
narrative is God's Holy Word. I beg to remind ** 0." Ilifitt 
our liMrd Jesus Ohrist accepted that very narrative as 6od*s 
Word. Beasoning «pan the Mosaic account of part of tiie 
six days' work, our blessed Lord said — ** What, therefore 
God teth joined together, let not man pnt asnnder." 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH BAT££E. 

St, Aidtm% Dec, U, 1856. 



Ko. 8. 

Sib, — With the iBev. Dr. Baylee's replies to my ^uerioB 
of last Wednesday, as regards his sense and meaning of 
the Mosaic narrative of the Creation, I am so far satisfied. 
But I must emphatically and at once protest against the 
importation of any theological element or opinion into 
the discussion of the question between us, and which he 
most unwarrantably has done in his letter of this morning. 
The question of Geology versus Genesis being wholly 
a physical one, must be d&cussed upon purely scientific 
and philosophieid grounds; else I shall not enter further 
into it with him. Unless I havo his word to that effeot, 
I must decline all notice of the reverend deotor's remarks 
upon the subject. 

I am, Sir, faithioUy yocH8» 

C. 



No. 9. 

But, — I iftost Willingly agree to discnss the Omhpoal 
question ^wffth '^ G." iipon purely scientific and philosophieal 
-grounds. lie has ttede an fisBertion which I call upon 
him either to pove or to confess his error. 

'l%e op«6tion between ne is simply this ••^ Is it true 
ihflft t^ «icts of Geology eontraK^ot m^ Mosaic narrative? 
'^i5T iifiSiMs that it is true ; and, having vchmteeitd t/he 
liftMMttent, he is bound either to prove his assertion or t6 
-retratjt ^t. I beg to remind <* 0." that it was he and n€% 
I who ^trdduced a "theological element" into a gedlo^eil 
'diiMdsion. 
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The tide of the articles, before I had any connectioQ 
with them, was " Genesis and Geology." 

Now, sir, "C." cannot be ignorant that the faith of 
Christendom, and, before the Gnristian dispensation, the 
faith of the Jewish Church, have invariably been that the 
Book of Genesis is part of the inspired Word of God. 

When, therefore, a Geologist steps forward and publicly 
declares that its narrative of the six days* work is untrue, 
he introduces a theological element into a scientific ques- 
tion, which a Christian minister is bound to refute. 

I beg also to refer " C." to his letter of the 24th instant, 
in which he asserts that the Mosaic narrative is not God's 
Holy Word. Surely, sir, this is a "theological element." 
I am, however, quite willing to confine the discussion to 
its purely scientific and philosophical aspect ; and I again 
call upon " C." to vindicate the truth of his statement. 

I remain, sir, faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 
8t, Aidan's, Bee. 27, 1856. 



No. 10. 

Sib, — ^In accepting the Bev. Dr. Baylee's challenge, I 
beg to say that, as shortly as I possibly can make con- 
venient, I shall produce geologiccu facts in proof of the 
complete accuracy of the statement I made some time ago, 
namelv, that the facts of Geology are decidedly at variance 
with the Mosaic narrative of Creation, as read and under- 
stood by the reverend gentleman. 

In a question of such importance, however, I must have 
time to arrange my facts ; and, therefore, a few days may 
elapse before I can furnish you with the preliminary portion 
of them ; and, as circumstances permit, I shall, from time 
to time, adduce further facts, until I complete the full 
amount of proof necessary to establish the truth of all I 
have stated. 

Meantime, I must be permitted to object decidedly to 
the mode again resorted to by the Bev. Doctor, at the very 
threshold of our discission of the question at issue between 
us, by his violation of the grounds upon which I stipulated 
it should be carried on, and which he has agreed to accept 
He attempts to throw upon me and my statements tiie 
odium theologium, by reference to the faith of Christen- 
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dom, and the faith of the Jewish Church ia Genesis, as a 
part of the inspired Word of God, &c. In reply, I may 
remind the Bev. Doctor — and which "he cannot he 
ignorant of" — that, upon the same infallihle authority, 
the whole of Christendom and the Hehrew Church helieved 
^e earth was the centre of the universe, and that the sun 
and stars revolved around it, until Galileo, in 16121 A.D., 
demonstrated that their ground of faith was untenahle, 
and entirely contradictory to physical fact. Neither can 
the Bev. Doctor he ignorant of the persecution poor 
Galileo was suhjected to for the enunciation of that great 
truth, which all now helieve. 

I am, sir, your ohedient servant, 

C. 
Dec, 29th, 1856. 



No. 11. 



Sir, — ^Your correspondent " C." insists on my omitting 
the *' theological element" in discussing the geological 
question with him, and yet he fails to keep to his own 
conditions. He imputes to the Bihle and to me an error 
of which neither is guilty. His words are, " I may remind 
the Rev. Doctor — and which he cannot he ignorant of — 
that upon the same infallihle authority, the whole of 
Christendom and the Hehrew Church helieved the earth 
was the centre of the universe." 

I confess my ignorance of any such monstrous error. 
As soon as " C." shall have discussed the geological ques- 
tion, I am prepared to prove this second assertion to he as 
unfounded as his former one. 

Indeed, sir, I am trulv thankful that this discussion has 
arisen. The puhlic will have an opportunity of testing the 
value of the scientific ohjections which are made to the 
Bihle. 

I challenge '* C." or any one else, to hring forward one 
scientific error in the whole Bihle. 

I remain faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 

JSt, Aidan*ty Dec. 80^, 1856. 
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Na 19. 



Sir, — The columns of your valuable paper having been 
generously thrown open to the arguments of myself and 
my reverend opponent, allow me to say, in accepting yoar 
liberaliQr, and the challenge of my antagonist, that I shall 
approach this question with all the caution and attention 
to pure' facts which. So serious a subject demands. 

Beings well aware that a contest of this kind will be 
judged by the public upon the understanding of the pre- 
liminaries established at tho commencement of the argu- 
ment, I therefore, on my side, insist upon the following 
points being recognised and agreed to by both parties: — 

Dr. Baylee has already agreed that the subject shall be 
argued upon scientific grounds onlyt and that theological 
opinions shall not be introduced ; he has also stated that he 
proceeds upon the understanding that the six days men- 
tioned in the Mosaic narrative of the creation are six 
ordinary days of twenty-four hours each. In addition to 
these admitted points, I must insist upon the exclusion of 
all assertions or contradictions which cannot be sustained 
by facts recognised by the best scientific authorities. Pre- 
suming that my opponent cannot object to these pre- 
liminaries, I shall proceed in my next to discuss the subject, 
leaving myself to the fair and candid decision of the public ; 
and will endeavour to demonstrate that the facts which are 
generally reco&^ised by the geologists of the present day 
disagree with the Mosaic account of the creation, if judged 
only by the principles of physical science. 

In pursuance of this airangement, I shall in the course 
of a few days open the subject fuUy, and continue it in a 
series of letters, giving as much time between each as my 
reverend antagonist may require for his answers ; and 
shall, at the conclusion, insist upon my right to a summing 
up of the whole question. 

I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

C 
Liverpool, January blh, 1867. 



No. 18. 



Sib,— In opening up this subject, upon the laws laid 
down for the conduct of this discussion, I am compelled to 
trespass largely upon your valuable space in this letter, 
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because it is only fair to my reverend opponent that I 
should give him at the outstart a general view of the geo- 
logical side of the question, and tiie deductions I intend to 
draw. To render it easy for the general reader to |' How 
us, I have been careful to arrange my communication 
under regular headings. 

INTRODUCTION. 

DIFFICULTIES AND PBEJUDICES INVOLVED IN THE 

DISCUSSION. 

In entering upon an enquiry as to how far harmony 
exists between the narrative of the creation in Genesis 
and the facts which Geology discloses to us, the first endea- 
vour must be to remove those prejudices that many con> 
scientiouR and well-meaning persons have imbibed, from a 
misapprehension of the limits and bearing of such a dis- 
cussion. 

The task of opposing early conceived and venerated 
opinions is of itself arduous, but more so when in addition 
we have to combat religious objectious, and the aspersions 
unjustly, yet so frequently, cast on those who presume to 
deny that the Scripturee teach physical philosophy. 

The question how far a scient fie investigation of the 
•creation of the earth can be carried, without trenching on 
received theological opinions, has been mnch discussed; 
but of late years the boundary line has been pretty well 
defined. Perhaps it will be best understood by submitting 
the opinions of eminent divines, held in great estimation 
by the several churches to which they belong, and who, 
not being professed Geologists, could not be biassed in 
favour of that science. 

OPINIONS ON THE LATITUDE AND OBJECT OF INQUIRY. 

" Any curious information," says Dr. Bird Sumner, 
late Bishop of Chester, " as to the stnicture of the earth, 
ought still less to be expected by any one acquainted with 
the general character of the Mosaic records. There is 
nothing in them either to gratify the Curiosity or repress 
the researches of mankind, when brought, in the progress 
of cultivation, to calculate the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, or speculate on the formation of the globe. The 
expressions of Moses are evidently accommodate^ \j^ >^^ 
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first and familiar notions derived from the sensible appear- 
ance of the earth and heavens. And the absurdity of snp- 
posi^ng that the literal interpretation of terms in Scripture 
ought to interfere with the advancement of philosophical 
inquiry, would have been as generally forgotten as re- 
nounced, if the oppressors of Galileo had not found a 
place in history. Again, no rational theologian will direct 
his hostility against any theory which, acknowledjring the 
agency of the Creator, only attempts to ])oii)t out the 
secondary instruments he has employed." — " On the Records 
of Creation," vol. 1, p. 270. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his " Fifth Lecture on Science 
and Revealed Religion," p. 195, says: — 

** But I am anxious to Bhow there is plenty of room, 
without trenching upon sacred grounds, for all that modern 
Geology thinks it right to demand." 

" Geology," says the late Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, " seeks 
the wonders of the Most High; it has claims upon the 
regard of all cultivated and pious minds ; it leads us to 
study that which God has made our earthly abode, in its 
present state, filled with monuments of past conditions 
and presages, I venture to think, of the future." — "Rela- 
tion between Holy Scripture and Farts of Theological 
Science," p. I. 

Bishop Blomfield says : — " There is, in truth, no oppo- 
sition, nor inconsistency, between Religion and Science, 
commonly so called, except that which has been conjured 
up by injudicious zeal or false philosophy, mistaking the 
ends of a divine revelation." — Sermon on the opening of 
King's College, London, 1831. 

" Geology," says the Rev. E. Hitchcock, *' is usually 
regarded as having only an unfavourable bearing upon 
revealed religion; and writers are generally satisfied if 
they can reconcile apparent' discrepancies. But I regard 
this as an unfair representation; for if Geology or any 
other science proves to us that we have not fftirly under- 
stood the meaning of any passage of Scripture, it merely 
illustrates, but does not oppose Revelation." — "Religioajof 
Geology," p. 1. 

** It cannot be denied," says the Rev. B. Powell, in his 
Essay on the Spirit of Inductive Philosophy, **that any 
discussion of the question of creation, or any attempt to 
trace the probable history of the origin oi the ]>hysical 
world, or of its organised productions, on merely scientific 
grounds, has been often regarded, especially by a certain 
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class of minds, as having a tendeDcy unfavourable to 
religion, and as being in some degree an intrusion into 
its province, and an assumption of its ofBce. Such im- 
pressions, however, appear to me to take their rise in the 
same common species of misconception of the relations 
in general between Science and Faith, which, in so many 
other instances, has resulted either in a lamentable anta- 
gonism and hostility, or in futile attempts to combine them 
in incongruous union." 

The deeply-lamented Hugh Miller, in speaking of the 
necessity of extending education into the fields of physical 
science, says — *' The clergy, as a class, sufiFer themselves to 
linger far in the rear of an intelligent and accomplished 
laity — a full age behind the requirements of the times. 
Let them not shut their eyes to the danger which is obvi- 
ously coming; the battle of the Evidences will have as 
certainly to be fought on the field of physical' science, as it 
was contested in the last age on that of the metaphysics." — 
" Footprints," p. 21. 

These opinions will be considered, by most reasonable 
minds, sufficiently explanatory of the objects of geological 
inquiry, and will remove from too sensitive minds all fear 
of antagonism to enlightened religious views. 

LINE OF ARGUMENT, AND MODE OF VIEWING THE 

QUESTION. 

Having premised thus much, T will proceed with the 
subject. Man may be viewed in two aspects, his physical 
and his spiritual. In physical structure he ranks as the 
most highly developed organism created. With the infu- 
sion of the soul, he had impressed upon him another and 
far higher nature. So, also, the earth has a binary charac- 
ter. It may be considered as a physical creation under 
certain laivs, or as a miraculous exposition. 

To man, considered under his spiritual aspect, or the 
earth as a miraculous creation, this inquiry has no refer- 
ence. It is based solely on philosophical deductions. 
Scientific relations, imported into theological teachings, 
must be considered ordinary narrations, and submitted to 
the same tests and examinations, before they can be 
received as scientific truths ; if, on sifting, they are found 
correct, credence should be awarded not by force of theolo- 
gical adoption, but by reason of the ordeal through which 
^hey have passed. 
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OMNISCIENCE BEVEALED.— THE CHBONOLOGT OF GENESIS^ 

In entering upon this division of the subject, we must 
first exaraine the chronology of the earth's creation, a& 
universally adopted by the European and American Chris- 
tian churches. There are three sources from which these 
dates are taken, — the Hebrew Testament, (Genesis cap. v. 7 
and 11) — the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch, and the 
Septuagint version. From the creation to the '^all of 
Abraham there is a dilSerence between the Hebrew and 
the Septuagint of 1,381 years, the Hebrew text placing 
that event 2,083 years after the creation, and the Septua- 
gint 3,459 years — a very remarkable and unsaiisfactory 
discrepancy. 

BISHOP USHER, BASED UPON GENESIS. 

The chronology of Bishop Usher, adopted in this course 
and based on the Hebrew text of Genesis, computes the 
birth of Christ to have taken place in the year of the world 
4,004; and, without entering into the merits of the nume- 
rous arguments on disputable points of chronology, we maj 
accept that as a given date. In the present time, therefore, 
the age of the inhabited earth may be computed at the 
received period of 5,860 years. This period is given, not 
with the intent of limiting the earth's chronology withii> 
such date, but as a basis wberefrom comparison may be 
drawn. Late discoveries in Egypt, and the information 
derived from hteroglyphic or phonetic inscriptions, have 
indicated events which would appear to ]>lace the creation 
at a period long antecedent to the Hebrew nan-ative. 
Whether these data are correct, we are not called upon 
to decide. If correct, they discredit Genesis; if not, the 
phenomena we are about to relate must have taken place 
within the limited period of 5,860 years — a fact the proba- 
bility or physical possibility of which we now proceed ta 
discuss. 

PHYSICAL EVIDENCES OF GEOLOGICAL PEBIODS. 

Geologists have, by their researches, partially examined 
a depth of nearly ten miles from the surface of the earth ; 
and have divided the deposits of which this laminated- 
structure consists into three great groups. The lowest 
and most ancient is called the palsdozoic, or period qf 
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ancient life; the middle, the mesozotc, middle life; and 
the upper, caioozoic, period of recent life. These, are 
again subdivided into ai'Out twenty six series, each shomr- 
ing, when fossiliferous to a great extent, a development 
of animal and vegetable life peculiar to the period in 
which they are found. A few of the lowest organisms 
have ranged through the whole series, but of the great 
bulk we have now no existing types. The series of each 
group were originally deposited in order and sequence, 
and may be compared to the leaves of a book, on every 
page of which is written, in structural or fossiliferous 
characters, or both, a plain and distinct narrative of its 
formation, changes, and inhabitants. The depth of .Jthe 
whole fossiliferous series is estimated at about 94,060 feet 
Some approximation to a calculation of the time neces- 
sary to form parts of the series of strata forming the groups 
have been made by eminent Geologists. These, although 
to some extent speculative, are sufiBciently accurate for 
bases of comparison between six thousand years and the 
period ^hich must have elapsed since the earth was re- 
duced from chaos to order, and rendered habitable to 
animals and man. A selection of (>eriod8 by no means 
the most extended will be made, and urged as evidence 
of the geological age of the inhabited earth beyond that 
fixed by Genesis, or any other adopted chronology of 
Christian churches. 



EVIDENCE FROM THE CARBONIFEROUS PERIODS. 

The carboniferous one of the first, or Palseozoic series, 
as represented in South Wales, attains there a thickness 
of 12,000 feet, made up of grits, shaJes, clays, and seams 
of coal and limestones. There are sixteen seams of coal, 
varying in thickness from one to hse feet, some few, when 
united, attaining the thickness of nine feet ; the basement 
series, the mountain limestones, is in some places in this 
country eight hundred yards thick, and three-fourths of 
its masses consist of the remains of corals, and crinoidea, 
and shells of molluscous animals. 

Each of the coal seams represents a vegetable growth 
of vast forests composed of ferns, equisetums, conifers, 
and other vegetable forms, amounting to about three hun- 
dred genera of plants, most of which are supposed to be 
confined to the coal formation. If we only consider the 
enormous amount of vegetable matter requisite^ a^KAxx^^cA^^ 

-a- 
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going the pressure and chemical changes necessary to it» 
present character, to form a seam of only one foot ia 
thickness (leaTing out the time necessary to form the 
shales and grits between which the coal lies, and the 
overlying sandstones), we are driTen to suppose vii thoa- 
sands, but many tens of thousands, of years for this pro- 
duction. 

Sir Oharles Lyell, on visiting the coal fields near 
FottSTille, in the United States of America, found thirteen 
seams of anthracite coal, several more than two yards ia 
thickness. At one point seven united, forming a mass 
of from forty to fifty feet thick. " Such a vast accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter," says this eminent geologist, 
*'may, before it was condensed by pressure and discharge 
of its water and other volatile ingredients, have been 200 
and 800 feet thick, taking," says that cautious and scien- 
tific writer, " thousands of years for their growth only." 

Professor Phillips, in writing on the Yorkshire coal 
measures, which are about 3,000 feet thick, calculates 
half that quantity may be sandstone, equal to 1,500 feet, 
requiring 500 years for its deposition, and, including the 
clays, 1,000 years for the deposition of the eaithy part 
of the coal measure. He then says that, if the plants 
forming the coal beds grew on the spot (a fact now agreed 
upon by all geologists), and the rate of growth was the 
same as in the area of Europe, we should require above 
2,000 years to make a bed of coal one foot thick, and 
more than 120,000 years for the sixty feet of coal common 
in Great Britain, The same eminent writer states that 
the coal formations of Britian, if composed of drift vege- 
table matter, and not grown in ntu, would require 240,000 
years for its collection. 

These facts may convince some minds that the car- 
boniferous, forming only a small part of the entire geolo- 
gical period, extended incomparably beyond the period of 
our received chronology of the inhabited earth. 

Ranging upwards through the series, the Wealden for- 
mation will give another estimate of time required for its 
deposition. 

WEALDEN FOBMATION. 

This, a fresh w&tet or estuary deposit in the mesozoic 
series, as exhibited in the counties of Kent Sussex, and 
Hamprimre, oootxpies, acoordiDg to Professor Phillips, 3,000 
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square miles, is 800 feot thick. Computing the rate of 
deposit by that now shown by the Ganges, he calcuiatos 
it would require 10,000 years for its accumulation. 



MISSISSIPPI AND eANQES. 

The Delta of the Mississippi, says Sir Charles Lyell, 
must have taken 67,000 years for its formation; that of 
the Ganges far more. Both continue their depositions, and 
oSer points lor testing his calculations. 

FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

The Falls of Niagara furnish another point of com- 
parison from the caioozoic or tertiary group. Sir Charles 
Lyell, in examining that district, in 1844, found evidence 
of the old channel of the waters from the Falls, at an ele- 
yation of near 300 feet above the bottom of the present 
bed. These evidences were shells of genera now inhabit* 
log the waters of the Niagara above the Falls. This fact is 
conclusive evidence that the phenomenon about to be 
stated is one of yery recent date in geological caiculation. 

It appears (condensing the relation of the same author) 
tliat where the river Niagara issues from Lake Erie, it is 
nearly a mile in width, and 830 feet above Lake Ontario, 
which is about thirty miles distant. About thirteen miles 
^om this point, where it issues from the lake, it is thrown 
down (at the Falls) perpendicularly 165 feet. The water 
then rushes down a narrow ravine, cut principally through 
hard limestone rock, varying in width from 200 to 400 
yards, and in depth 200 to 300 feet. For seyen miles it 
cuts through this section of table-land, which terminates 
suddenly in an escarpment called Queenstown heights, 
whe.nce it fails and flows over the flat country into Lake 
Ontario. 

Now, there is sufficient evidence to support the hypo- 
thesis that the ravine between the Falls and Queenstown- 
heights has been hollowed out by aqueous erosion, causing 
a recession of the waters from the cataract. The rate of 
this erosive action has been variously estimated by my 
friend M. Bakewell, son of the eminent Geologist of that 
name, at one yard per annum; by Sir Charles Lyell, at 
one foot Adopting this latter average, it would require 
30,000 years for the retreat of the Falls from the escarp- 
ment of Queenstown to their present inte. £yea tk^A^. ^^ 
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M. Bakewell, the lowest yet found, would give near 12,00(> 
— a period double that of the generally received age of th& 
inhabited earth. 

UPHEAVAL OF MOUNTAIN CHAINS. 

Sir Charles Lyell has shown that the upward move- 
ment of the large mountain chains is slow, but continuous, 
through immense periods. The geological sections of the 
great chain support this view, by disclosing the strata of 
several series at various heights. 

HIMALAYAN CHAIN. 

Tn 1851, Captain Strachey, in a paper read before the 
Geological Society, in London, related the astounding fact, 
that in the Himalaya chain, at an elevation of 16,000 feet 
above the sea, he had discovered a great tertiary deposit, — 
the beds of which now form the surface of a plain about 
120 miles long, and from 15 to 60 miles wide; and the 
remains of several large mammalia incontestably prove its 
recent formation. That this plain, now elevated by slow 
and imperceptible degrees, once formed the bed of a sea, or 
fresh water lake, no doubt can exist; and bearing in mind 
that it has been thus elevated, in geological calculation, 
within a recent period, our imagination is tasked to conceive 
ages sufficiently extended to allow for this stupendous 
movement. Mr. Hopkins, in his presidential address,, 
delivered before the Geological Society, in 1852, after re- 
marking on this discovery, and eulogizing Captain Strachey, 
both for his paper and his magnificent section accompanying^ 
it, says, — " Nor can I conceive a section better adapted to 
silence the geological sceptic as to the immense revolution 
our globe has undergone, or the enormous periods of time- 
which have been necessary to effect them. 

APENNINES AND OTHER MOUNTAIN CHAINS. 

The same phenomena, varying in extent, has b^n noted 
in the great chains of the Apennines, Alps, and Pyrenees, 
and it is continued to our own land; thus, showing th& 
period of deposit and action of upheaval in the Himalayas, 
IS not an isolated phenomenon, but the result of one general 
arrangement, evidenced over all portions of the earth thua 
far geologically examined. 
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SUBMERGENCE OF GREATER PART OF EUROPE. 

One other evidence of geological time will be given 
before drawing the comparison these facts signify. 

Sir Charles Lyell has shown that almost the entire «f 
Europe has been covered by the sea since the Eocene 
period— not, as be states, at one time, bat at different 
portions of the same space in succession, yet all within the 
Eocgne period. " The proofs of this submergence," says this 
distinguished writer," are of a most unequivocal character; 
for the area thus described is now covered by deposits con- 
taining the fossil remains of animals which could only 
have lived in salt water." 



CHARACTER OF EVIDENCES ADDUCED. 

The evidences cited are not the views of men unknown; 
they are the deliberately recorded opinions of men of the 
highest scientific evidence. In considering this, it must 
also be borne in mind that the phenomena adduced include 
demonstrations from beneath the surface, on the hills, and 
over plains ; seas and rivers contribute ; yet all are actions 
subsequent to the periods when the force of tidal waters, 
fall of rain, change of seasons, and existence of animal 
and vegetable forms are evidenced. 

No room is left to argue that these are isolated facts, or 
confined in their operation ; they are only a very small 
number, selected from the great mass which the earth's 
crust affords of the vast periods necessary for its present 
geological development. The stone quarries at Stourton, 
in the adjoining county, were once the bottom of a sea ; the 
animals whose footmarks are imprinted on its slabs tra- 
versed its beach ; even the rain and direction of wind are 
recorded in its impressions. The lofty clay beach, ex- 
tending between Egreroont and New Brighton, was over- 
flowed by the tidal waters of the Dee or the Mersey ; and 
we have collected, at a depth of not more than ten or fifteen 
feet, shells of the most recent types, still inhabitants of the 
neighbouring waters. Yet the quarries at Stourton were 
deposited tens of thousands of years anterior to the 
formation of the Wealden, and tens of thousands of years 
before the waters were even congregated in Lake Erie, or 
Kiagara's jnrecipice was elevated from beneath thfi Qfi»«sk.. 
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PERIODS HERE EVIDENCED. 

What more striking, more conclusive evidence can be 
given of the almost illimitable peiiod oociipied by tbe 
development of geological phenomena ; whicli the literal* 
Interpreiation of Genesis, and received opinion based 
thereon, of the age of the inhabited earth, would include 
in the period of some six thousand years ! 



OMNISCIENCE REVEALED. 

The argument is now opened on the test of chronolo- 
gical date, based upon the generations recorded in Genesis. 
If it can be shown that these mighty changes could have 
taken place in the due order of their formation, by mecha- 
nical or chemical agencies, operating by physical laws 
analogous to those we view around us, within the period of 
six thousand years, we are answered. If not, it must be 
conceded that the literal interpretation in chronological 
dates cannot be supported, and that Geology has thus far 
only propounded conceptions, the tmth of which it cannot 
support by collated physical evidences. Neither can the 
candid reader say the view opened to him by this array of 
geological facts conveys to his mind a less elevated idea of 
the Deity. Do they not all signify the attribute of omni- 
science in the one eternal? Foresight in man has always 
been considered distinctive of the divine impression. How 
inappreciably low in the scale is this emanation, to that 
illimitable vision, through peiiods to man immeasurable, 
which thus foresees all, plans and directs all, with a 
wisdom, order, and goodness which the revelations of science 
have thus enabled us, according to our finite abilities, to 
comprehend. 

All the complicated changes here glanced at were 
worked out by the same law, the same influences, that we 
see now operating. Before the revelations of Geology, we 
saw as "through a glass darkly;" but the light has come 
upon us, the dominion of marvel has passed away, and in 
its place substituted *' an idea of divine regulation, which 
we may easily admire and trust in." We see God woiking 
everywhere, " and in all time, causing the wind to blow,, 
and the rain to fall, and the tide to ebb and flow, incon- 
ceivable ages before the birth of our age as now. So also 
we learn, from the conifers of those old days, that there 
were winter and summer upon earth before any one of us 
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lived to liken the one to all timt is genial in our nature, or 
to say that the other breathed no ail's so unkind as man's 
ingratitude." 

Having taken this very superficial view of three or four 
facts from the vast array which the labours of geologists 
have accumulated, and believing that, with the majority of 
reflecting peraons, these facts alone are sufficient to prove 
one leading point of the question at issue, I now await Dr. 
Baylee's answer, after which 1 am prepared to enter upon 
an examination of the creation, as narrated in Genesis. 

In the meantime I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

C. 
January 7, 1857. 



Ko 14. 

Sir, — T have carefully read " C." 's letter upon Geology, 
and find that he has occupied your columns with a large 
mass of entirely irrelevant matter. I beg to remind your 
readers of the simple question between us: — "Z)o the facts 
of Getdogy contradict the Mosaic narrative?'* "O." has 
taken several days to arrange the materials of his affirma- 
tive answer to this question, and yet it is only in a line 
or two at the end that he says anything about it. J shall 
analyze his subjects seriatim. He says: — 

1. *• We have to combat aspersions unjustly, yet so 
frequently, cast on those who presume to deny that the 
Scriptures teach physical philosophy." 

1 confess I was totally unaware of any such aspersions. 
I know of no parties who assert that the Scriptures teach 
physical philosophy. For my own part, 1 do not believe that 
they do. The followers of the late Mr. Hutchinson held that 
view; but they have long since disappeared. What every 
sincere believer in the Bible as a divine revelation believes 
is this, that He whose word the Bible is was the Author of 
Nature, and therefore that all the statements of his Holy 
Word a^ree with physical ))hilosophy. But this is a very 
different thing from teackirg it. A person may write a 
theological essay, in which he introduces a few astrono- 
mical facts; but this Would not make his essay a scientific 
treatise on astronom}'. I beg to remind " C that it was 
not I who re-introduced this ** theological element." 

The second of " C." 's subjects is " Opinions on the lati- 
tude and object of inquiry." 
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Under this head he introduces the views of seven modem 
•writers. With these our question has literally nothing to 
do. " C.*' should address himself to the question of the 
Mosaic narrative, and not to views of Cardinal Wiseman 
and others. 

3. " C.***s third subject is the statement of his line of 
argument, in which he truly states, that "scientific rela- 
tions, imparted into theological teachings, must be con- 
sidered ordinary narrations, and submitted to the same 
tests and examinations, before they can be received as 
scientific truths." 

I understood this to be the admitted basis of our 
discussion, and therefore make no objection to it. 

" C."'s fourth subject is the " Chronology of Genesis." 

This, again, is totally irrelevant. As soon as " C." has 
settled the Geological question, I am quite ready to discuss 
with him the relation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and of 
the Septuagint version, to the Hebrew Bible. At present, 
I must take the liberty of confining his attention to tho 
Mosaic account of the Creation. 

" C."'s fifth subject is " Archbishop Usher*s Chronology." 

I have the greatest respect for the stupendous learning 
of Archbishop Usher; but he was born so many years 
subsequent to Moses, that it is rather hard to hold Moses 
accountable for Usher*s system. At present, we are con- 
cerned with the Mosaic account of the Creation. 

6. The sixth subject is the " Lengthened period of the 
human history of this earth, as proved by the Egyptian 
records." 

This is a very interesting subject, and I venture to 
assert that these records do not in any degree contradict 
the Bible history. 

When *'C." has answered the geological question, I 
here declare my readiness to discuss with him the Egyptian 
records. He says " they discredit Genesis." I assert they 
confirm Genesis. 

But let us keep to the geological question. 

7. ** C." then proceeds to state the ordinary theories of 
the geological history of our planet. 

These theories may be true or may be false. I believe 
them to be imperfect. But whether true or false, they do 
not contradict the Mosaic narrative. Hitherto *'C." has 
conteuted himself with bare assertions. Our readers desire 
to see his proofs. 

8. In unfolding geological theories, "C." hazards the 
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^assertion that the "almost illimitahle period occupied hj 
geological phenomena is included bj the literal interpre- 
tation of Oenesis in a period of some 6,000 years." 

This is the original assertion which I have been in vain 
calling upon " C." to prove. He has offered no proof — 
HE HAS NONE TO OFFEB. " G." cannot cxpoct that a mere 
reiteration of assertion will be mistaken for proof. 

9. ** C." proceeds. ** If it can be shown that these 
mighty changes could have taken place within the period 
of 6,000 years, we are answered." I do not believe that 
they did. Moses does not say that they did. 

I have still to call upon " 0." for the proof of his asser- 
tion. 

I have now, sir, gone through every part of ** C."*8 
letter, and I have searched in vain for one word upon our 
subject. I decline altogether to embarrass the question 
with the theories either of theologians or ^of philosophers. 
We have one simple question. Is there anything in Geo- 
logy contradicting the first chapter of Genesis? In this 
we have nothing to do with Ushers chronology, Samaritan 
pentateuchs, the Septuagint version, Egyptian pyramids, 
Wiseman's lectures, et hoc genus omne. 

** G." has left us still at the threshold of the discussion. 
He will consult the reader s convenience, as well as instruc- 
tion, by addressing himself to his real subject. 

I remain, sir, faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 

[Absence from home, through a painful bereavement in 
the family of a friend, has delayed my letter two posts.] 

Cannon'hUl, January 8, 1857. 



No. 16. 

Sir, — Dr. Baylee's reply, in your paper of Monday last, 
to my first general letter on this subject, has surprised me 
as much as, I apprehend, it has disappointed his friends. 
Before proceeding with the discussion pending between us, 
I shall shortly review the contents of Dr. Bay lee's letter. 

He says, ^'I am totally unaware of such aspersions 
being cast," as by certain quotations given in my former 
letter it was proposed to remove. Dr. Baylee must have 
forgotten having penned the accusation against me in his 
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letter of the 21st Oeoember (and others indirectly), *<iof 
anonymously assailing God's Holy Word." Is this no 
aspersion ? If Dr. Baylee thinks not, I, and I venture <to 
say the public also, must differ from him. 

" C," says Dr. Baylee, " should address himself to the 
narrative, and not to the opinions of Dr. Wiseman and 
others." The opinions of men of several di^risions of the 
Christian Church were quoted to remove all prejudice 
against the discussion of the question between us, and 
amongst them those of Dr. Bird Sumner, late Bishop of 
Chester, and now Archbishop of Canterbury, the high^t 
dignitary in the Protestant Church, Bishop Bloomfield, the 
Eev. Professor B. Powell, Dr. Wiseman, and two other 
dissenting ministers, all men eminent in their respective 
churches. Cardinal Wiseman's opinion is neither the first 
nor last quoted, nor more pertinent than others, nor so 
extended in matter, as to have particular promi<nence. 
Why, then, is this opinion selected to be sneered at, and 
afterwards classed with Egyptian pyramids, ** et Ivoc genus 
omne"? Is it the cloven foot of intolerance to the views of 
others, or a pandering to the extreme opinions of parties, 
induces my reverend opponent thus early in this contro- 
versy to introduce uncalled-for insinuations, the meaning 
and tendency of which I can well imderstand ? Surely it 
is to be hoped that the clap-trap cry of "no popery " is hu- 
necessary, at least in such a discussion as this. Does not 
this mode of proceeding on the part of Dr. Baylee coincide 
with the opinion of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that the would-be oppressors of Galileo still exist? 

"I have the greatest respect for the stupendous learning 
of Archbishop Usher," says my opponent, "but he was 
born so many years subsequent to Moses, that it is hard 
to hold Moses accountable for Usher's chronology.*' Can 
such statement (argument it is not) proceed from the head 
of a college — a seminary for learning? If it is an insinu- 
ation against the correctness of Usher's chronology, let us 
try the credibility of Genesis by the same process. Was 
not Moses bom many years subsequent to Adam ? yet he 
gives, in chapter 5th, the generations of the Patriarchs 
from Adam to the time of Noah. Was he not also born 
long subsequent to Abraham ? yet Moses also gives (chapter 
' ^i.) the intermediate generations. We presume he will 
admit this is the year of our Lord 1857 (having so dated 
his letter), and that, so far, we are correct. Now, we have 
the direct and distinct chronology of Moses, in Gnosis, 
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for thft first ages of the world, extending to a period of 
about two thousand years, which, added to the Ghnstiaa 
era, gives near four thousand years out of the 5860. 

If being nearer to the time of the events related adds 
credence to a relation, Bishop Usher has the advantage 
o£ Dr. Baylee some two hundred years ; and we therefore 
suggest that the argument of Dr. Baylee militates against 
his own correctness^ and is evidence in support of Bishop 
Usher's calculations, which, although Dr. Baylee— who has 
lived somewhat longer after Moses than Bishop UiEdier-^ 
attaclu by insinuation, he dares not attempt to expose 
them bv giving a more correct chronology ol* his own. 

Had ;nf)t„thftfPi;M9u^i js^atemenits, Af.Iijr^.,9.«iyl$», iJWJr < 
puj^ m&for something extraordinary, it would have been 
dijpGult for me to understand how he could insinuate that 
I asserted the Egyptian records '* discredited Genesis." 
If this letter is a specimen of Dr. Baylee*s mode of argu- 
ment, permit me, with great deference and respect, to say. 
tfaye sooner it is amended the better. 

Let Dr. Baylee refer to my letter, and he will find it 
thus stated : — " Late disooveriea in Egypt, and the infor- 
mfLtion derived from hieroglyphic or phonetic inscriptions, 
have indicated events which would appear to place tha 
creation at a period long antecedent to the Hebrew nar« 
ratiive. Whether these data ai'e correct, we are not called 
upoin to decide. // correct, they discredit Genesis; if not, 
the phenomena we are about to relate must have taken 
place within the limited period of 5,860 years: a fact the 
probability or physical possibility of which we now proceed 
ta disouss." 

Can the most critical say I here expressed an affirmar 
ti?e opinion, as Dr. Baylee asserts, *' that the Egyptian 
records contradicted Genesis?" What more did I do than 
refer to a suppositious theory, and its conclusion, if trm^ 
I expressed no opinion upon its correetness. 

With regard to Dr. Baylee's readiness to discuss Egyp- 
tian chronology, or any other question, I have no doubt 
whatever that he would, with equal readiness, undertake 
an aeronautic excursion, command an army, or sail the 
ohautael fleet. I am further told I have " stated the ordi^ 
navy theories of the geological history of our planet;" 
aod Dr« Baylee adds, "they may be true or false. I belieye 
them to be imperfect." 

Now, the very admission of '* imperfection " indicates 
a aextfim amount of soundness. Would it not ha^ye W^ 
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better to point out the ''imperfection" than meet my 
theories — whether ordinary, or extraordinary, does not 
matter — with naked assertions of their imperfection? a 
mode of argument which the reverend gentleman is earnest 
in objecting to when directed against himself. 

T^ne chief object of his evasive letter is to maintain 
that the earth's chronology is not part of the discussion. 
Now I maintain that it is the very basis of the discussion, 
and upon it all superstructural arguments must be raised. 
In the opening of his letter, Dr. Baylee reminds his readers 
that the simple question between us is, '* Do the facts of 
Geology contradict the Mosaic narrative?" True; but 
is not the Mosaic narrative contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis, and is it not alleged — "In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth"? I ask, when was 
that beginning? and if we leave that apart from the 
subsequent details of the creation, and take only the six 
days mentioned in the same chapter, is it not the very basis 
of the argument to know when those days commenced, ta 
ascertain their length, and man^ other surrounding circum- 
stances giving the relation credibility ? 

Without the slightest irreverence for the subject, and as 
we are to try the subject on purely physical evidence, 
analogy is admissible. Permit me to asK, on a discussion 
of the correctness of a statement of the time occupied in 
building Westminster Abbey, and placing therein its his- 
torical monuments, would not the time when the building 
commenced, when concluded, and how long since, be the 
very gist of the argument? By these data we should test 
the capabilities that existed for such a work, the age of th& 
monuments contained therein, whether anterior or posterior 
to this date. Are not the fossils contained in God's great 
cathedral historic monuments evidencing its chronology? 
And is not this chronology the very basis of an inquiry, — 
" Do the facts of Geology contradict the Mosaic narrative? "^ 

I must, then, insist upon the necessity of chronology 
as an essential point of the argument. The whole question, 
divested of all superfluous matter, is — Does the science of 
Geology, as at present understood by its most eminent 
expounders, confirm the Mosaic narrative of the creation of 
the earth, or not? Now, in the Mosaic account, time is 
iBxaotly meted out for each operation ; and I maintain, that 
time is in every case, if viewed physically, insufficient for 
the results. It is in this that Geology differs; and if Geo- 
logy shows that there is one stratum containing aiiimal 
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remdtna which must have beea created thousandi of yswn 
before the dajf assigned to their creation in the Bible, I 
maintain that my position is proved. Such facts I did 
advance in my last Dr. Baylee avoids them, by saying I 
advanced nothing. An easy course for the disputant; 
but very unsatisfactory to the vast mass of readers who 
are now eagerly conning your columns for informatioa 
upon this interesting point. Having thus answered Dr. 
Baylee's letter, or evasion, as I must consider it, I shall 
be prepared, in a day or two, to continue the line of argu- 
ment commenced in my last ; 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

0. 



No. 16. 

Sir,— The simple question between " 0." and me is, 
" Do the facts of Geology contradict the Mosaic narrative ?" 
"0." undertook to treat this as a put«ly philosophical ques^ 
tion, and it would greatly convenience your readers u he 
would do so. 

Instead of this, he has given another long letter on the 
following subjeots! — 1, Personalities; 2, Theological pre- 
judice; 3, Authority in matters of science; 4, Mosaic 
chronology; 5. The Egyptian records; 6, The imperfec- 
tions of the existing theories of (Geology ; 7, Mosaic Geo- 
logy. 

The last alone is our proper subject I shall, however, 
take them in their order. 



I.— PBRSONALITIES. 

" C '* n»ks, ** Does not this mode of proceeding on the 
part of Dr. Baylee coincide with the opinion of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that the would-be oppressors of 
Galileo still exist?" 

How (at* any part of my conduct, public or private, has 
given room tor such a question, I may safely leave to the 
dispassionate jrtdgment of your readers. To them, alao, 
I leave the consideration what it has to do with Mosaio 
Geology. 

'*C." further says, "I have no doubt that he (Pis. 
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Baylee) would, with equal readiness, undertake an aeronau- 
tic excursion, command an army, or sail the channel fleet.*^ 

It is a curious fact that what is now called odium theo^ 
logicum, was, in Plato's time, called odium philosophioum. 

I hope the issue of this correspondence will not be to 
the disadvantage of the temper of the theologian, for I 
certainly shall not imitate "G." in those personalities. 
I quote them from his letter, not to retort them, but to 
express the hope that he will discontinue them. 

To this section belongs also " G."'s phrases " of the 
cloven foot of intolerance " and " pandering to the extreme 
opinions of parties." 

I am sure your readers will agree with me that all such 
phraseology would be better avoided. 

II.— THEOLOGICAL PBBJUDICE. 

"C," thinks the public must diflfer from me in my 
assertion that I know of no odfum cast upon persons for 
denying that the Bible teaches physical science. I never 
heard any one assert that the Bible teaches physical science. 
The Hutchinsonians of the last century made that extra- 
ragant assertion ; but they have long ceased to exist. 

I beg to draw " G."*s attention to the difference between 
asserting that the Bible teaches physical science and ^at it 
is God*s Holy Word. 

In his letter of December 23, *' G." asserted that the 
book of Genesis is not God's Holy Word. Are we to be 
called intolerant bigots because we think it a great sin for a 
person to speak so of God's revealed truth ? 

I have already reminded "G." that omr Lord Jesus 
Ghrist accepted the Book of Genesis as God's Holy Word, 
and those who deny it to be so deny the authority of Ghrist. 
May I also remind him, that the in^sion of this theologiccd 
element into our continued correspondence is not my desire. 
I am quite ready to keep it to its simple and proper basis — 
what does Moses say about Geology ? 

III.— AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF SCIENCE. 

The basis of , our inquiry being physical philosophy, I 
still am unable to see what connection that nas with the 
authority of great names. I must, therefore, continue td 
express my opinion, that what one and another modern 
writer sajs has nothing to do with the question of what 
Moses said: 
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IV.— MOSAIC CHR0N0L06T. 

On this subject "C.** says, "We have the direct and 
distinct chronology of Moses, in Genesis, for the first ages 
of the world." 

This information is certainly new to me, and ** C" will 
very much oblige historians if he will produce any Mosaic 
system of chronologv. 

Moses gives a lan;e series of very interesting and 
instructive dates, but I deny altogether that he has given 
to us any system of chronology. 

As far as my own study of the Bible enables me to form 
a conjecture — 1 can scarcely venture to call it an opinion 
— I think we may gather from the Scripture records that 
the space of time since the formation of Adam is more than 
6,000 years. But, however important this inquiry may be, 
it has really nothing to do with Geology. 

The earliest period from which Moses begins to reckon 
years is the life of Adam. He leaves the duration of the 
pre-Adamic condition of the earth whoUy undetermined. 

v.— THE EGYPTIAN RECORDS. 

" C.*' denies that he asserted that the Egyptian records 
" discredited Genesis." He only insinuated the fact. 

Whether insinuation or assertion, I assert, without fear 
of disproof, that they confirm Genesis. 

If " G." will do me the favour of calling at St. Aidan*s 
College, I will be glad to show him all that Gbampollion, 
Bunsen, and one or two others have written on the subject; 
and, after a full investigation, I hope he would agree with 
me that those interesting records confirm the historic truth 
of God's Holy Word. 

TL— THE IMPERFECTION OF THE EXISTING THEORIES OF 

GEOLOGT. 

Under this head, *'G." makes rather a large demand: 
upon me. He asks me to correct all the existing theories 
of Geology. Otherwise he seems to think I have no right 
to charge them with imperfection. I really was not aware 
that any geologian thought the existing theories perfect 
Amongst other reasons for thinking them imperfect, I 
suggest the following : — 

1. Geologians are continually displacing received theo* 
Ties and accepting new one& 
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2. The subject has been too recently studied to admit of 
time to collect and arrange the data into an exact science. 

3. The portion of the earth's surface examined with true 
seientiflo accuracy is not yet <large enough to furnish suffi- 
cient data. 

4. The impossibility of examining the bed of the ocean. 
Upon these grounds I think geologians ought to be very 

modest in proposing theories which are as yet far from any 
daim to an exact science. 



VII.-MOSAIC GEOLOGY. 

We have at length come to the real point at issuer 
What is the Mosaic geology ? 

" G." asserts that the Mosaic chronology begins with 
Creation. Omitting for the moment the want of corrept- 
ness of speaking of any system of chronology in the Bible, 
there is no question but that Moses speaks of 1656 years 
from Adam to the Flood. 

Were it true that he speaks of the period from the 
Creation to the Flood being only 1656 years, geologians 
would have just cause to say that " the facts of geology 
contradict the Mosaic narrative." 

The fact, however, is just the reverse. Moses clearly 
distinguishes creating from making. 

He says: "In six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth." " In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth." 

Nothing can be clearer than that Moses expressly dis> 
tinguishes the work of the six days ftom the original 
Creation. 

The next step in our inquiry is, when did the six days 
commence? 

Here, again, we are informed that "the evening and 
the morning were the first day." The first day commenced, 
then, in the evening, — the Jewish mode of reckoning days 
to the present time. 

Moses divides the work of the first day into two parts. 
First, " Gtod said, let there be light, and there was light;" 
secondly, " God divided the light from the darkness." The 
former was the eommeneement of the evening, the latter that 
of the morning. 

Whatever may be our subsequent chronological periods, 
we have here the starting point, namely, five days after 
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'*God said, let there be light/ which was the formation 
of Adam's body out of the dust of the ground. 

Moses gives us no olue to the length of time which 
elapsed between the original creation of all things, and 
the first day's work. If he do not, he cannot be charged 
with shortening the period. 

His statements, however, are most instructive. Ha 
begins with, ** In the beginning Ood created the heaven 
and the earth." Consequently earth is as old as the created 
heaven. 

The Scripture use of the word create is remarkable. It 
is limited to God's work. It is applied to his perfected 
work — e. g. Isa. Ixv. 18, " I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy.** 

In the passive it is used for restoration^ e. g.^ ** Thou 
sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created, and thou renewest 
the face of the eartn." Ps. civ. 30. 

Hence the Eabbinioal rule that " create** in the passive 
means to restore. In this sense we use recreation for 
refreshment. 

Let us apply this to Gen. ii. 4 : — " These are the gene- 
rations of tne heavens and of the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens." That is, the making of the heavens and 
the earth in six days was a restoration from ruin. 

This coincides exactly with the next statement of 
Moses : " And the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was u{)on the face of the deep." True criticism: 
would first inquire into the meaning of the Hebrew termer 
here employed. Let us see what results it will obtain. 

We have a striking application of the terms " without 
form and void** in Jer. iv. 23, where the prophet is de- 
scribing the ruin of Judea and Jerusalem : " I beheld the 
earth, and, lo, it was without form and void, and the 
heavens, and they had no light.'* He adds: ''For thus hath 
the Lord said, the whole land shall be desolate.*' In every 
place in the Bible where those terms are employed, they ar& 
exclusively applied to things in a ruined condition. 

What criticism then can be more just than to make tho 
same application of them here ? 

In tiie beginning God gave a beautiful and harmonious 
existence to this earth. 

Subsequently it fell into a state of ruin. 

The next term employed by Moses is equally instruc- 
tive. It is "the deep/* This word is metaphorically 
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applied to the sea, When used in its literal signifloaticm it 
is distinguished firom the sea: e.g., Job xxviiL 14, "The; 
depth saith. It is not in me : and the sea saith, It is not 
with me," 

And again» 

Joh xxxviii. 16, " Hast thou entered into the sprii^s^ of 
the sea? or hast thou walked in the search of the depth?" 

This word " depth" is, in the Hehrew, *' Tbehom/' from 
" Hoom," to hreak up, to agitate. 

Those early ohservers of nature examined the earth's 
crust. Everywhere they saw the traces of ruin and 
hi!eaking up. They gave to that crust the exi»*e88ive name 
of the broken-up mass. 

The strictest verbal criticism, therefore, enables us thiiS' 
to paraphrase the words of Moses — "And the earth fell 
into a state of ruin and desolation, and darkness was upoa' 
the face of the broken-up mass.'* 

Further, Moses represents that deep as covered with 
waters. He then speaks of the flood long anterior to ther 
Noachic deluge. 

Does not Geology abundantly confirm this ? Do not all 
the upper strata of the earth's crust evidence an aqueous 
formation? 

So far, then, the Mosaic narrative wonderfully agrees 
with geological facts. 

But, sir, this is only a small part of the evidence. 

Moses represents the light as restored before the atn^^ 
sphere. Is there no philosophical fact here of the inde* 
prudence oi light on the atmosphere ? 

He describes the atmosphere as a thing made, and that 
by expansion. He describes it as an expansion. Our 
transla^rs follow the Vulgate in calling it a firmament, but 
they give the true meaning of the word in the margin, 
** expansion." If expanded, it must once have been oon^ 
tracted The atmosphere is thus represented as elastic; 
and hese agi^in we ha^e the beautuul luscuracy of the 
Hebrew woards* 

We pass on to the seas, and there Moses represents the 
waters of the whole world as gathered into one place. 

It is the fashion with certain critics to represent the. 
ancient Hebrews as a rude and ignorant people. Could 
" G." parallelize this piece of geographical knowledge front 
any ancient classic ? 

Again, on the fourth day Moses'declares that God made 
two great lights. He had previously informed us that the 
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heayenly bodies had been created at the beginning. I have 
already proved that the whole six days* work was a restora- 
tion. This part of it, therefore, was the restoration of the 
functions of the sun and moon to this earth. The word 
there rendered lights is literallj lamps, or dispensers of 
light. 

But I have already trespassed on your kind indulgence 
by occupying so large a space in your columns. 

After having given years to the study of natural 'soittnce, 
and a still larger portion of time to the Hebrew fiible and 
Greek New Testament, I made no rash appeal when I 
invited any man of science to point out one single error in 
the Bible. It is indeed God's Word, and the more it is 
assailed the more gloriously will it shine fdrtb as his infal- 
lible Word, in science, history, morals, and religion. I ven- 
ture to repeat this statement, sir, not from any desire to 
disturb a scientific inquiry with theological prejudices, but 
£rom an earnest desire to draw the attention of men of 
science to that volume, which contains in it iar more of 
scientific statements, and of tme natural philosophy, than 
they are at all aware of. 

It is no discredit to a man of science to be ignorant of 
Hebrew literature. But surely, before he ventures a oriticctl 
judgment against the scientific statements of Scripture, he 
ought to make himself critically acquainted with them. ' 

I beg respectfully to invite " C. to continue this corre- 
spondence in a calm and dispassionate spirit. I am per- 
suaded that if he could see the motives which animate me 
as I write, and the earnest desire I haye to avoid all personal 
unkindness, to provoke no theological odium, but simply to 
discuss a solemn and interesting subject with mutual respect 
and kindness, he could not bring himself to write of me as 
he has done. 

Again thanking you for your comrtesy, I remain faith- 
fully yours, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 

J3t, Aidan*8 Theological College, 
Birkenhead^Jam, I4» 1867. 
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No. 17. 

THE HARMONY OF GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

Sib, — ^In again addressing you, I have determined upon 
entering at once upon my proofs, reserving other minor 
considerations for a future occasion. I therefore proceed 
with the subject. 

In entering upon this portion of the discussion, I may 
observe that, in pursuance of the course agreed upoD, I 
shall rest my arguments solely on physical evidences, 
neither importing nor accepting any answer grounded on 
hypothesis, assumption, or interposition, beyond the ox^- 
nary operations of nature. It is this plan of argument 
that really and truly eliminates facts — that sifts the meta- 
physical and imaginative from the practical. It may 
destroy the reign of fiction, but it substitutes instead 
comprehensive truths. The uncultivated mind may reg^ret 
the loss of the one, the offspring of ignorance. The 
enlightened intellect will rejoice in the dawning of the 
other, with the same feelings of delight it witnesses the 
appearance of the sun in its morning splendour, dispers- 
ing the darkness and mist that obscured the outstretched 
landscape, and disclosing scenes of exquisite beauty. 

SUMMARY OF THE MOSAIC NARRATIVE. 

Before entering into a detailed examination of the 
Mosaic narrative,' we will glance at the order and opera- 
tion of its incidents. This is the more necessary as the 
sequence of those operations becomes a leading and im- 
portant feature in the final deductions. 

Genesis, read in its literal and generally received sense, 
teaches that, on the first day, God directed light to be, 
and divided the light from the darkness, calling the light 
day, and darkness night. 

On the second day He placed a firmament to divide 
the waters, gathering the waters together and forming 
dry land, which He commanded to bring forth grass and 
herbs yielding seed, and trees yielding iruit. 

On the fourth day He placed lights in the firmament, 
to give light upon the earth; and on the same day He 
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made two great lights— the greater to rule the day, the 
lesser the night; and He also made the stars, and placed 
tfaem in the firmament to give light upon the earth. 

On the fifth day the sea was commanded to hring 
forth the living creature that had life, and the fowl that 
might fly ahove the earth in the open firmament. 

The whales were ako created on that day, and everv 
livmg l^ing thai moveth, which the waters hrought forth 
ahundantly after their kind, and erery winged fowl after 
his kind. 

The -first part of the sixth day opens with the creation 
of tlie heasts of the eaarth, and cattle, and everything that 
creepeth on the earth, consummating the mighty work 
with the creation of man. 



MtDOF AND LINE OF ARGUMENT. 

My task is to prove that, so far as Geology and the 
sister sciences have examined into the results of this 
creation, neither the ord^, the mode, or the preriod tt 
opemtions oati, on physical evidences, he sustained. .1 
admit no discussion or ailment upon controverted inter- 
pretation or philological disquisitions. I proceed on the 
plain and litOTal- text of the creation, as Bet forth in the 
authorised version of the Old Testameut, as interpreted 
and received hy the ordinary reader, and which all are sup^ 
posed to understand, without note or comment. 
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** God Bftid, Let there be light, and there was light; and 
God saw the Hght that it was good, and' God divided the 
light from the darkness, and called the light day, and the 
darkness night; and the evening and the mdmiug wete 
the first day/' 

Langoal^e htuB hitherto failed in impressing the mii:id 
with a more sublime idea of Omnipoteuce, than this fiat 
conveys. If words alone could bring conviction, no com- ♦ 
bination could act more powerlully in that direction (than . 
those contained in the 3rd verse of Genesis). But whih^ 
admitting its sublimit^r and its beauty, I must reserve mv 
judgment of its scientific correctness until satisfied that $ 
can bear ^e test of scientific examination. 

5 
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EXAMINATION INTO THE MOSAIC CBEATION OF LIGHT. 

We have had a fiat originatiDg light, hut from what 
physical source was that luminous effect evolved ? Neither 
sun nor moon was yet made : not a single star had twinkled 
in the heavens, nor was a firmament or atmosphere placed 
as a vehicle for the rays. By what natural law could there 
be light? The common rudiments of Physics teach us 
that air diffuses the solar beams, thereby causing the 
brightness of that portion of light called, from the earliest 
recorded period, "day." Without that diffusive medium 
the heavenly bodies would be sharply defined balls of 
apparent fire in the profoundly black vault of heaven. 
Science has never hitherto found a substitute for the sun, 
nor research discovered a period, since the earth existed, 
having evening and morning without one. 

The terms " evening and morning" of a day have, from 
all recorded time, conveyj^Up the mind distinct impressions 
— evening that portiow'of^tui-lighi^iifemediately preceding 
and succeeding its a{^ap^t> de|>4ilMf .^^ disappearance 
below our horizon — ^^ morning t$f|t|i^^on of light that 
immediately precedes and succeeds ibis .apparent rising 
above. They also imply two other divisions of time, night 
and mid-day. Now, we have the direct conclusive evidence 
daily exhibited, that the sun, or its luminous atmosphere, 
by recognised laws and combinations, lights, the world, 
and that darkness, as a necessary consequoj^q^, follows its 

absence. iit4^' 

If the earth had existed independen^j{y£p^e sun, it 
would have been a wanderer in space. Itef^^fysiQ relates, 
and we are required to accept it as correct, that there was 
light without a sun to give it forth, or medium to difiuse 
its rays. We have also, involved in this order of creation, 
the phenomena of diurnal rotation indicated, without any 
central source of light to mark the period or time of 
revolution, and a planet revolving in an orbit without a 
centre round which to revolve. Scientific observ^ations and 
deductions, every day evidences of the ptysi^.laws that 
govern our solar system, lead clearly to the;p<a^sion that 
Uie sun, 140,000 times larger than the ear^^as the first 
bom. Genesis asserts our pigmy earth was its precursor. . 

SUMMARY. 

I, therefore, require to be answered, whence, without 

i|un, or moon, or stars, did this light, in accordance with 

', ... ■■ 
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any known natural law, proceed, and how was the division 
of evening and morning of the &*st day indicated?- I 
shall not accept, in reply, suppositious theories of previous 
creations, nor refinements of interpretation, but proof 
based on scientific grounds of the strict veracity of this 
portion of the Mosaic narrative. We understand no hy- 
pothetical restoration of light, as that implies a previous 
creation of which we have (as I shall hereafter show) no 
evidence. I require my reverend antagonist to ffive me, 
if he can, proof from whence the light of the first day 
proceeded. 
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Again, gives us an evening and morning, without any 
arrangement to measure those divisions ot time, and still 
without any source from which light could proceed. 
What the waters were above the firmament or atmosphere 
(which Dr. Baylee, in a pamphlet published pending this 
discussion, admits this word implies), I cannot discover; 
certainly clouds are not above the firmament or atmosphere, 
"but floating in it; and of any other aqueous aggregations 
above the firmainent we know nothing. I at once admit, in 
deference to my better informed antagonist, that my know- 
ledge is here at fault, and that science has not yet enabled 
me to ascertain the boundary of any celestial sea, unless it 
be in the planet ** Saturn ! " 

THIBD DAYS CBEATION. 

We have dry land appearing, and grass and herb 
yielding seed, and fruit trees yielding fruit brought forth. ~^ 

We have as yet had no sun to shine on the earllh 
created to give colour to the leaves or to theflower&fto 
ripen the seeds of herbs yielding seed, or the fruit 6f trees 
» yielding fruit. Neither does Genesis mention any other 
creation of plants ; we must therefore infer, this creation 
originated aJl the vegetable world. 

NX7MBEB OF VEGETABLE . SP;ECI$S AND.. THEIB FECULIAB 

PROVINCES. 

The present number of named species of plants is about 
280,000, spread in provinces over the known world. The 
greater part of this large number are peculiax in. iScssas. 
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habits and arbitrary in their provinoes of growth. The^ 
■palms of the tropics would die in the ungenial Apaaospbrn 
of the northern hemisphere; and the j^ants.thatjQourisb 
under the chilling blasts of the arctic regions would-wither 
under the scorching suqs of the torrid zone* It is4ihca:^(w^ 
a preliminary question — was this a multitudinous creaitiaa 
assorted to their several localities, or a creation of:OD0.or 
two plants of a class from whence all the rest prooeecledf 
If the forpf^er is alleged, I aa^, as the orderoa worldiwa^ 
then only two days old, what provision was there by know^a 
)aws to meet numerous physical wants of this inmp^fl^;^^ 
creation? Were they created perfect plants, as we axe 
informed they were yielding seed, or only the germs for 
future growth? If perfect plants, I apprehend, the 
periodical rings, the distinctive mark of the expg^Q/eu 
irould, by natural laws, be wanting, but, I,C(uppose> a4€l«i 
in the plants proceeding from the parent stem. Weh9s» 
then a. d^elopaient process at once admitted, a par9Qee9»-I 
conceive, manifest opposed to the Mosaic i^arvatiiej ai^ 
to the views of my reverend antagonist. 

Of the oneness of vegetable "creation" "makiing" ^ 
"formation" (using my antagonist's terms in his lately 
published pamphlet), Genesis leaves no doubt. Naw;. 
Qeology, or rather Palaeontology, adduces many pco^ 
which, to unbiassed minds, I apprehend, will be concluei^ 
that such was not the case, but on the contrary the ^e^ 
table world progressed with the altered structural and 
climatic conditions of the earth. This is evidenced by the 
presence of special fossil vegetable productions in certain 
strata, and the absence of others. Negative evidence may 
ifi some. cases be inconclusive; but £t must.be borne in 
mind .that'thera are. eertain eonditiooa. or coUatoral-.circiun* 
stances which impart to negatw^, the force .and conolusive- 
Dess of vositvuie and direct afi&rmiative ,testimoro^« Tkui^p 
in considering the value of tibtat evidence in £B.vour of.th^ 
e^Kii^tenca of A certain 'dfiss of veg^aUe.life at any^givo^^ 
pe^<Pi4, if we i&nd (savs the Hev. B. Powell) tha;t aome 
vegetable forms existed, and a fitness , at the same .:per»D4 
for the existence of others, the non-appearance of the 
latter in such cases is tantamount to '* non-existence.'* 
Ofi evidence thus valued, we will inquhre into the stmtil- 
taneous creation and existenee of the vegetable world, a» 
x^IatQdJn Hbfi llth and I2th verse?. 
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SVIDENCE OPPOSED TO THE ONENESS OF THE CREATION 

OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 

Through nearly the entire range of that long period of 
the immense Silurian deposits we find only ti-aces of algSB, 
the lowest form of plants of the Thallogens. Sir K. J. 
Murchison says, " there are no traces of land plants in 
the great mass of the Silurian rocks." 

The first evidence we have in the Devonian of ter-. 
restrial vegetation is a doubtful specimen of the fern 
tribe; vet, through these immense periods a larg^ surface 
of dry land is evidenced, by the extent of the sedimentary 
deposits of the earlier stratified formations ; for, as Professor 
NicoU observes, any sedimentary deposition implies not 
only the existence of a sea, in which its materials were 
deposited, but of lands fi:om which they were derived." 

When we enter on the carboniferous, we "are sur- 
rounded by the spoils of the first great woody era," Now, 
during the carboniferous period, it cannot be denied that 
we have every requisite for supporting vegetable life, and 
the most undeniable evidence of its existence, by the fossili- 
ferous preservation of near 500 species. These were peculiar 
to the carboniferous period. They died away, and have 
not left one species specifically the same with our present 
vegetation. 

Further, there is not a single evidence of a true exogen, 
up to and through the vast and almost immeasurable 
periods of the coid measiures; and he who dreams that in 
the woods of the primseval world there flourished the oak, 
the elm, and the hundreds of our other forest productions, 
introduces in the landscape a feature equally imaginative 
to the wildest Eastern allegory. Of the great family of 
the leguminossB we have no trace until we come to the 
London clay forming part of the eocene series. In the 
same formation (deposited in geological calculation tens of 
thousands of years past, and hundreds of thousands of vears 
subsequent to the carboniferous era), we have abundance 
of fossil fruits, palm-nuts, custard apples, and the gourd 
and melon family. That the most deueate and perishable 
part of vegetable structure can be preserved through 
immense periods of time, is shown by the state of these, 
and also of the fossil ligneous coverings of nuciferous fruits, 
cones of firs, and even the indication of flowers. This 
preservation of parts of fructification, and the pollen of 
coniferse, displays the art with which Nature embalms her 

4- 
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refies. Who, hftYiirg examined the fossUs of the carlx>i3i- 
ferous beds, can fail with being struck with amazement at 
the clear and distinct tracing of leaves and forms of the 
most delicate articulation and structure? We have also 
in our coal measures found trees, of species long extinct, 
thirty to forty feet high, with roots attached as they grew 
ihdtu. 

These were of a structure far more liable to perisb than 
the hard, close-grained exogens of our days. But palsDon- 
tology discloses that Nature has been guided in her forma- 
tions by certain laws, preeminently evinced by her vegetable 
productions. 

A large portion of the earth's surface, we may infer from 
analbgy, in the carboniferous ages had the appearance of 
an immense Polynesia, of equable temperature, where her 
peculiar vegetable productions grew in immense profusion^ 
and* for their species, attained gigantic size. 

Immediately after this period, land vegetation almost 
disappears, and not until the deposition of the tertiaries do 
we nnd the dawning of new species, of varied structures. 
After entering thereon, an entirely different view opens to 
us. Birch, pines, and evergreen shrubs, species of the 
orange, and the gourd families; of the leguminosse, and 
mallows, abound. We have here wherewith to make a 
forest, a garden, a feast. Now all these floras depart in 
t^pe more or less ftom their predecessors. Each in its turn 
died out, as Buffon emphatically states, because " time 
fought against them." They are peculiar to the days of 
their existence ; but the past and the present unitia in pro- 
claiming, trumpe^tongued, that these multitudinous species 
had neither one centre nor one period of creation. The 
remarkable statement of the much-regretted Professor 
Edward Forbes, in his presidential address to the Geological 
Society, in 1854, of the fkuna, or animal life of the cre- 
ation, appiies mt)re strongly, if possible, to the flora : — 
" More evident dbes it become every day," said that eminent 
naturalist, "that the old notion of a universal primaval 
fauna is untenable, and that at all epochs, from the earliest 
preserved to us, to the latest, there were natural history 
provinces in geographical space." 

My opponent has accepted the discussion on the terms 
that the days of the creation were days of twenty-fouf hours, 
although another reverend divine and A.M. holds them 
to be periods of anjr length required to suit the argument. 
The mnit of a day is small for the phyaioal creation of a 
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muMtude of different species by those ordinary known and 
recognised laws which Omnipotence has adopted. I doubt 
not the power to accomplish this in the short period of a 
day, bnt' such power is not manifested in the recorded 
tablets of the earth's crust; nor is it admissible in our 
discussion. Now, we find that, although seeds, herbs, and 
flowers and plants, were stated to have been "created/* 
" made or formed," on the third day, we find no eridence of 
their existence during periods incalculably subsequent .to 
the appearance of animal life. Any short period of rum- 
dpf/eafonoe might not satisfy the requirements for the proof 
of ^^non-existenee;*' but the astounding fact of tho absence 
of the regetation specifically the same as the present 
through all the intervening series, from the earliest dawn 
of life to the Tertiary (eridence the length of time which I 
have given in my first letter), can leave no doubt on any 
unprejudiced mind of their *' non-existence," in the early 
ages of the created world, and of their subsequent altered 
structure. May we not fairly argue and expect that, in 
such multitudinous species, some evidence of their exist- 
ence during enormous periods (especially when we find 
remains of other vegetable forms and animid life abound) 
would appear. And if this one day's work does not disclose 
the whole vegetable creation, when or at what p0riod did 
the subsequent one take place? 

•* SUMMABT OF PROOFS. 

I apprehend^I have shown circumstances surrounding 
the negative evidence, to give to the non-appearance of 
land vegetation, through the periods of the SUwrian and 
Utte Devofdant the force and proof of non-existence. 

I also submit that I have shown, by direct evidence, 
that there was no onenea of creation of vegetable life, but 
that altered forms and structures were peculiar to the 
j^riods in which they flourished ; and that there never did 
exist any immense primaeval flora, as narrated in Oeneala. 

POSITIVE EYIDENCSS OF DI90BEPANGIE8 IN THE MOSAIC 

NARRATIVE. 

I have thus fer had the task of showing how negative 
evidence in the non-appearance, and the suDsequent varied 
fbrms, contradict the order of oneness in the creation or 
** formation" of vegetable life. 

I will now produce positive evidence beaaring u^tLtb^ 
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same discrepancies. We have in the third day the creation, 
of yegetable life, but no animal life until the fifth day — 
then we have (we must be excused reiteration) fish, and 
fowl, and the whales; — whilst on the sixth and last day 
were brought forth creeping things. The first sign of 
animal life yet discovered Is of the radiate class in the 
lowest zone of the lower Silurian. We have another class 
of animal life, the artictUatat in the same zone, and we 
have some 300 species of molluscs, through the Silurian. 
Nay, so large is the last-named class at this early period, 
that it is denominated by American geologists ** the age of 
molluscs." I must remind Dr. Bayiee and our readers, 
that, during the whole of this immeasurable age, we have 
not a single authenticated land plant. Nay, further, we 
have fiskf the creation of the Jlftk day, before aught of the 
first day's creation appears. 

We have also a reptilian vertebrate land animal in the 
Devonian ages, incalculable before the appearance of any 
seed-bearing herbs or fruit-bearing plants. Here, then, is 
positive and direct evidence of the appearance of types of 
the four great groups of animal life — the radiate, the arti- 
eidate, the moutuca, and the vertebrata, — not a few hours, 
or days, or months, or a few years, but thousands upon 
thousands of years, before a single evidence of the seed- 
bearing and fruit-bearing plants of the first day's creation 
existed. It must not be said they might have existed, yet 
are not preserved ; for this is opposed to the facts previously 
stated of the preservation of the algsB and fucoids during 
these periods, and of the immense flora during the subse- 
quent coed formation, and the pollen, flowers, fruits, leaves, 
and trees, in still younger formations. Nor can it be met 
by an argument against the fitness of the condition of the 
earth at this time ; for Dr. Bayiee, in his own pamphlet 
recently published, speaking of the earliest periods of our 
earth having been covered with water, says — it was a 
suitable preparation for the production of the vegetable 
world. 

If, on the other hand, it is urged. Where are the evi- 
dences of the existence of these several forms of life at the 
periods stated? I answer, the facts bearing out my asser- 
tions will be found recorded in Lyell, Murchison, Phillips, 
and Morris (the collectors from the several strata named), 
all geological writers of repute, and the fossil forms them- 
selves can be examined in the several museums of the 
neighbourhood. 
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GBNEBAL SUMMARY OF FACTS DISCLOSID. 

Midway in tbis ** creating/' **: making/' "forming" nar- 
ration, anareferviiig thotoonaideration and e^uonination of 
the remaiaing. three, dajs for my. next special letter,, L pause 
liere ;for a reply to the aiguments and facts already 
advanced. I may be:told the yegetable creation, andf those 
producitions that give to this material world of ours so 
much beauty, and to us, as a nation, so much ioiiportanQe» 
are not worth debating; and I am induced to make tbis 
remn*k, because my reverend antagonist, during this dis- 
cussion, with his usual tact and delicacy, has published a 
Samphlet, wherein he devotes an^ entire chapter to the six 
ays' work, but forgets to mention any creation of grass, 
herbs bearing seed, and trees yielding fruit. 

Passing this neglect of the vegetable creation by my 
antagonist, I must, require direct answer to my^raofe, and 
not bare contradictions or broad assertions. If by phy- 
sical evidence of equal weight and fair conclusions n^ 
antsgonist can invalidate those I have advanced, I am 
answered. I seek only to eHcit an exposition grounded oa 
scientific. truths. I do not wantonly .desire to tear.£rom our 
minds, an intenuretation endeared by youths associations.. 
But. whether the Hebrew word created means "made/' 
or has .any other signification, I stop not ^^to^inquire, 
but shall fully notice it hereafter. If the facts recorded <d 
the: six days .were, not creations, when did the creations 
take Tilace, and whjpne are they recorded? Erom the 
eieirliest days until now, and from our youth upward, we 
have been taught that the first chapter of Genesis records 
the "creation" of the heavens and earth and itsiiUiabitaats. 
The .heading of the chapter of.our translation of tiie Old 
Testament also confirms this .view. If this is inconeoty anc| 
mankind .foj rthe laafc^tliousand je«ts have. been ^mided, let 
iDrJBayleQ (who is living a long time .after the cireation, 
iidam, or Moses) declare it no longer relates to a " creation, 
Ibut^a " making"; and let him .furU^r show us^when, and 
ytb»x^t in Oenesis, another entire creation oranaking,.exT 
te(RiSpg over. six days, is detailed^ but let him nc^, 1 
entceati,jnL his new .creation or^makipgr againiorgetto have 
aplace*for the vegetable wodd,. for .Inm ace Kowers. there 
teaeluupgrlessons it.would be .wise,to.leam. 

'Xlia?e searcely^allnded to the last letter of Dr. Baylee. 
It. was ^p Terjridisaursive. and irrelevant to'tbe^r^^ne^tiom 
that it must be reserved for another occasion. X iMve 
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carried on m^ argument, as promised, and will introduce 
my reply to his letter between this part and the next I 
may, however, say, I decline visiting St. Aidan's library to 
see the works of Champollion or Bunsen, as I can see them 
in my own. Nor do I plead ignorance of Hebrew, in 
which my reverend antagonist may possibly find himself 
equalled before we conclude; but I desire to avoid the 
philological, and confine myself to the strictly geological 
as much as possible. 

Faithfully yours, 

G. 



No. 18. 

Sir, — We have again a letter from " C," giving a mass 
of alleged geological facts, and something of a geological 
system. 

These may or may not be true. Upon some of them, 
were I treating upon the science of Geology, or the truths 
of natural history, I see much ground for criticism. 

The whole, however, has no bearing upon the simple 
question between ns. Do the facts of Geology contradict 
die Mosaic narrative? I met this question in my last 
letter, and proved : 

1. That Moses distinguished creating from making. 

2. That Moses describes a ruined condition of the earth 
prior to the six days' work. 

3. That he assigns no limit to the time between the 
original creation and the first day. 

4. That the sun, moon, and stars were created at the 
beginning, and not on the fourth day. 

5. That, therefore, all the Geological facts have occurred 
in the interval thus left undetermined as to the extent of 
its duration. 

It was to those matters that ** C." should have addressed 
himself. He did not, because he cannot. He refers 
us to the headings of the chapters, the traditions of child- 
hood, and the opinions of past ages, when our question 
is simplv one of pure criticism. 

" 0.' also makes some criticisms on the work of the 
six days, upon which I decline to enter, until he settles 
the question of the interval between Creation and the six 
days work. 
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In simply answering bis observations in bis former 
letter, be cbarges me witb being " discursive and irrele- 
vant." I sball avoid botb by keeping "0.** to tbis one 
question : Does Moses teacb an indefinite interval between 
Creation and tbe six days' work ? 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 
St. Aldan's, Jan, 20, 1857. 



No. 19. 

Sir, — Supplementary to bis first, Dr. Baylee addressed 
to you a second letter, in wbicb, by entering upon tbe 
question of chronology, be admits its bearing on tbe sub- 
ject under discussion. In tbe same letter be has intro- 
duced some novel information, and I think, irrelevant 
matter; but so multitudinous are his subjects, that I 
admit my inability to classify them without a special 
index. 1 shall, therefore, confine myself to a review of 
its leading features. 

THE GEOLOGY OF MOSES. 

Dr. Baylee asks, What does Moses say about Geology? 
I answer. Nothing; and it is for that reason I refuse to 
accept, as literal, bis narrative of the earth's creation. 
Many of his commentators, of which there are hundreds, 
— nay, I may say, thousands, — know little of Geology ; but, 
small as was, and is, their modicum of attainment on this 
bead, still less was that of Moses, and, for that reason, 
he wisely says nothing about it. 

AUTHOBITY OF GBEAT NAMES. 

I am accused of ui*ging, in support of my views, the 
relations of men of scientific eminence. Had I propounded 
them as my own, I presume Dr. Bajlee would have charged 
me with adopting, without admission, the views of others. 
I have preferred, where I can, stating them to be tbe 
opinions and views of those to whose writings I am 
indebted. But, I apprehend the question is, not the 
reliance on great names for support, but — ^Are the state- 
ments put forward "true"? If not, let Dr. Baylee show 
their fallacy. 
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I would also inquire, Does not Dr. Bd,ylee, in a greater 
^^^gfiee, ia diseussing the question between us, piao(i re- 
liance on great names and influence foreign to this dis- 
cussion, by continually urging the weight and fbrce of 
those assertions contained in the alleged **in8|yired nar- 
ration of Moses," and "God's Holy Word," the latter so 
often repeated in his last letter ?- 

MOSAIC GHBOXOLOGT. 

My opponent asks me to produce any system of Mosaic 
chronology. Now, if I unaerstand the meaning of the 
word (compounded of two Greek words) it means a dis- 
course on time. Are not the chapters in Genesis I cited 
in my last letter discourses on time, divided by the ages 
of the patriarchs, instead of kings, as in our modem sj»» 
tem. But is not this: puerile quibbling? Did I misquote 
Or mistake the Mosaic dates? Does not Dr. Baylee now 
adopt the Mosaic chronology when he says, "There is no 
guestion but Moses speaks of 1,656 years from Adam to 
^e flood." Almost in the same line he repudiates and 
accepts the authority of a Mosaic chronology. 

EOTPTIAN BEC0BD8. 

My antagonist first said I " asserted " they (the 
Egyptian records) contradicted Genesis. He now sa^ I 
" insinuated " it I never asserted or insinuated they 
contradicted Genesis. Next he says, whether I asserted 
or inslDuated it, they confirm Genesis. If Dr. Bayleeis 
anidouB for another discussion, why not accept the chal- 
lenge of the Rev. Mr. McDonald, who (if all be true he 
advances, which I stop not to inquire) undertakes to prove 
hundreds of errors in that which Dr. Baylee holds to be 
inspired and infallible. There can be no "odium tfieo- 
hgunem" there, or, if so, they will both be martyrs in 
the same cause, an endurance which, no doubt, will be 
mutually satisfactory. 

IMP£BF£€TIOXS OF THE EXISTING THEORIES OF 

GEOLOGY. 

I ask him ** to correct all the existing theories of Geo- 
logy," says Dr. Baylee. I assert I never gave utterance to 
so bold a wish. Whilst knowing his daring, I doubted his 
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«if»abilit}r for the task. I did aak him to point oat the 
imperfeotioDs he imputed to the present received vieirs. 
This he has not done, but imputes imperfections he conncilr 
disclose. In minor details there have been, and still aire, in* 
Geology, as in almost all other sciences, differences of 
opinion; but in the leading principles I know of no- 
varianee. I might, in reply, ask. Is there no variance ol 
opinion as to the in^iration of Genesis? Of this, I' 
apprehend, Dr. Baylee has had pretty strong evidence 
within his own immediate reach. Verhum sap. 

He also accuses Geologists " of continually displacing 
received theories and accepting new ones." In his pam- 
phlet Dr. Baylee is more generous, as I shall presently 
show. But I may be permitted to ask, in reply, How man)( 
▼lews and interpretations of the Old Testament harve been 
received and displaced for new ones? Nay, is not the 
doctor, in his present view of the pre-Adamic creation, dis* 
placing a very old received interpretation and introducing 
a new one? How late has the moulding or restoration 
theory been taught in the churches ? How many differe«A 
versions or interpretations have there been, both in aneiant 
and modem times, on the second verse of the sixth chapter 
•of Genesis? If this mode of attacking the trutli of certain 
geological teachings is allowable, it applies a million tunea 
more forcibly to the infallible reference of my opponenl 
But it is a foreign element introduced by Dr. Baylee, and 
quite beside the question, which is, Are those facts I have 
produced false or true ? If false, prove their fallacies. 

Nor do I care whether or not Geology be an exact 
science, or how much of the earth's crust has been esa^r 
mined — two other points urged against me by Dr. Baylee. 
If not an exact science, it is of paramount importance to 
«11 that what is advanced should be true. Now all the colih 
tinuous disclosures of Geology confirm, and not lessen, the 
views I have propounded ; therefore, take them as mere 
statements of facts; I deal with them as such, not caring 
whether or not they are disclosed by an exact science. 

The " impossibility "of examining the bed of the sea is 
another objection of Dr. Baylee to the conclusiveness of 
geological teadhing. It is a hard thing to condemn 
Geology because it cannot accomplish " impossibilities^*' 
Amongst the grounds stated imder the headings of the ex* 
tracted remarks, Dr. Baylee says — '' Geologians ought to 
be very modest in propounding theories which are as yet 
far from having any claim to an exact science." 

6 
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'* Oh that mine enemy would write a book" was said, 
I believe, by a certain wise (but Bev. A. Macdonald says 
naughty) man. Dr. Baylee has written books, and also a 
pamphlet. In the latter he asserts, that when Geology 
coincides with certain singular views he there propounds, 
"it is, indeed, a noble science.'* When its disclosures 
oppose his views, he then treats the *' noble science *' as a 
"pretender*' to a place in the exact sciences. 



MOSAIC 6E0L0GT. 

One thing is here (we hope whilst we fear) admitted, 
that from Adam to the flood, by Dr. Baylee's chronology, is 
a period of 1,656 years. Now, as the creation (and early 
impressions induce us to continue the use of the words) 
was then only in the sixth day's progress, we must add six 
more days to this account to make it critically correct 

Other great lights, amongst them the Bev. S. M., M.A., 
have held the days to be illimitable periods. The last 
mentioned gentleman has astounded all creation with a 
new theory, that " muddy steam" enveloped the earth before 
the Mosaic creation, and "that the first appearances of 
organic life, both animal and vegetable, were wholly sub- 
marine, the animals being without eyes, and thus confirm 
the statement that * darkness was on the face of the earth.* '* 
Of the interminable period theory my opponent (and for 
once we agree) expresses his opinion clearly and decisively. 
He says, *' One justly exploded theory was, that the six 
days were six long, perhaps indefinite periods. With this 
theory the ascertained facts of Geology are decidedly at 
variance." After thus destroying Mr. M.'s theory, Dr. 
Baylee says, "Nothing can be clearer than that Moses 
expressly distinguishes the work of the six days from the 
original creation." However clear Dr. Baylee considers 
it, the Bev. S. M., M.A., thought it exceedingly muddy, 
and could not distinguish, nor do I think ever dreamed of, 
another creation besides the one on which he so eloquently 
and truthfuUy debates in his mythological lecture. 

The issue, therefore, is now narrowed between us to 
this, viz., — Dr. Baylee says that the creation of all those 
animals and plants of which we discover fossiliferous 
remains in difierent strata, were creations which are included 
in the first verse of Genesis, chap, i., and that the six davs' 
creation subsequently related was only a remaking, mould- 
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ing, or " restoration" of the present from the pre^zistent 
inhabitants of the earth, excepting man, who was then first 
created. 

This issue alters our relative positions in the argument. 
Before, the onus lay upon me to prove the want of harmonr 
between Genesis and Geology, according to the literal and 
generally received interpretation. I have done so, even 
according to my antagonist's own admission. He now sets 
up another special defence, viz., — another creation, neither 
known nor received in the literal and generally received 
interpretation of the Old Testament. This casts upon him 
the onus of proving his theory of a previous creation. 

Let the terms of my cartel and his acceptance by letter 
of the 27th ult. be remembered, viz., "to discuss the question 
upon purely scientific and philosophical grounds." 

I do not accept Scripture texts, or technical refinements, 
as scientific grounds. These are mere scholastic quiddities, 
supported and defended with equal apparent force by both 
parties. That mode of proof is entirely irrelevant, and 
would only be an element in a philological inquiry, but not 
in one professedly scientific. 

Now« between these " two lights," how are we to wcUk f 
Here my wilv antagonist opens his trenches, first showing 
bis line of defence. It Is not directly, but inferentially, 
stated thus : — " Were it true that he speaks of the period 
from the Creation to the Flood being only 1656 years, 
geologians would have cause to say that * the facts of Geology 
contradict the Mosaic narrative.' " Had he, at the opening 
of our discussion, stated this to have been his view, a large 
amount of matter and space might have been saved; but 
I suppose that course did not suit my opponent's line of 
defence. 

I have always understood, and, I think, 999,999 out of 
a million, for years past, have also understood, and have 
taught and believed, that Moses did speak of the period 
from the " Creation** to the Flood being only 1656 years ; 
and both I and they will require some tangible facts and 
strong arguments to convince us to the contrarv. The 
Itev. S. M., A.M., so taught it in his lecture, and, I sup- 
pose, believed it; so, too, did Dr. Pye Smith, Hitchcock, 
and others too numerous to mention. Another strong fact 
I must notice, viz., tliat Dr. Baylee admits, *>if" the 
" Creation** to the Flood was only 1656 years, " I, with the 
rest of my brother geologians, should have just cause to 
show that the/ootf of Geology oontradiet the momie rwml** 
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AKdw, M I did, and still do believe it to be so, why, beeiHti^ 
Jl<di£^r firom my rererend antagonist in the meaning jyid 
application of a word, was I stigmatised as "one anoiLjr- 
.mously assuling God*s Holy Word " ? 

Again : this view admits of the creation of the inhaTn- 

iti&ts of the world commencing five days previous to the 

toreation of Adam. All the proofs I have 'advanced ctf ;tlw 

incalculable periods which have elapsed since the creation 

t>f the eavhest infaabitants of the earth are, therefose, 

sound and conclusive against the harmony of Genesis «DiA 

As a preltide, therefore, to entering into the questioB, 
I propound the following questions to be disposed of in 
i Dr. Baylee's reply : — 

1. At or between what geological periods was this 
/first creation, when God gave a beautiful and harmonious 
existence to the earth and its inhabitants, previous to tin 
i second six days' creation or restoration? 

2. Was the entire previous creation destroyed, together 
with the beautiful and harmonious earth? 

If so, point out any geological evidence of its subse- 
quent destruction. I must also enquire who were the 
.early observers who everywhere "saw the traces of ruin 
and breaking up," and gave to that crust th& name of lbs 
i broken-up mass ? When I have answers to these opemng 
questions I will reply; but in their absence I must cer- 
tainly enter a most aistinct and emphatic protest against 
\Dr. fiaylee asserting he has "already proved that the 
tiwhole six days' work was a restoration." I contend most 
strongly that he has not given one tittle of proof in sap- 
iport of such a conclusion, and I am astonished (if any- 
thing he says could now astonish me) at the boldness 
!with which he puts forward so groundless an assertion. 
{Again I must repeat, his Scripture texts are not Scriptoss 
proofs, nor are they borne out either by analogy or the 
literal and generally received version of the Bible. Ths 
iwhole of his present argument rests on the teohnicasl 
meaning and difference of the wotrda create and make; 
« technical disquisition, not an element in this inqniiy. 
But even.imon these, notwithstanding his self'-stated pvo- 
fioienoy in Hebrew literature and Biblical knowledge, 1 
can show a greater amount of proof leading exaody ta 
ihe opposite conclusion of my antagonist — ** In the hetfin- 
Kng God created the heaven «nd the earth." Now Bifais 
infmnoe leads to the distinct contusion that tfaeee woris 
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implied locality ^ and not universe ; see 1 EiDgs viii. 40 ; 
Psalm xi. 4; Eccles. y. 2; 2 Kings xi.; Mark xvi. 19; 
Luke ii. 15; Acts yii. 55; 1 Peter iii. 22; Hev. iv. 1, 2; 
xii. 10 ; and abimdance of others. 

Secondly, the difference in the signification of the words 
creoite and make is ignored by their use in Genesis itself, 
and is somewhat incautiously shown by Dr. Baylee; for 
in Genesis, chap. ii. verses 2 and 3, it is said; "And on 
the seventh day God ended his work which he had ' made^ 
and he rested on the seventh day from the work which 
he had * mctde' " 

Now, according to Dr. Baylee, in the six days* work 
Ood made certain of the animal and vegetable world, and 
created man. Man was created on the sixth day; yet 
the second verse above quoted says, " And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had *tnade,' and he 
rested on the seventh day from the work which he had 
' made* " We do not find even the word create introduced. 
Again, in the third verse, he says : — '* And God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it; because that on it he bad 
rested from all his work he had * created and made,' " show- 
ing clearly the promiscuous use of make and create implying 
the same meaning; and thus the two English verbs, create 
and make, answer to the Hebrew verbs, **bara" and 
" asa." 

As to the idea that the Hebrew verb "bara" is only 
tised to signify creating out of nothing, as opposed to 
making out of materials which already exist, it is disproved 
by the very passage quoted by Dr. Baylee — Isa. Ixv. 18, 
'* I create Jerusalem a rejoicing ; ** that is, out of materials 
already existing, such as Jerusalem, her people, their feel- 
ings, and their capacities, I make a source ot joy. So far, 
therefore, on his own showing, the Scriptural use of this 
term does not support his theory. Dr. Baylee has given 
Ine bis great Heorew scholarship as a warrant for his 
interpretation. Against that I will cite that of Gesenius, 
in his Hebrew Lexicon, as translated by Dr. Tregelles, 
who renders **bara" by the following meanings: — "To 
cut, to carve out, to form by cutting, to create, to produce, 
to make smooth, to polish, — hence to fashion, to beget, 
to eat, to feed, to grow fat.'' Tet, out of aU these mean- 
ings. Dr. Baylee is most arbitrarily to select one, and to 
his great Hebrew scholarship we are expected to bow, 
whilst it is quite clear the argument is not all on one 
fiide: but doctors disagree. So of the word "asa," which 

-6- 
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Dr. Baylee would render as equivalent only to, making* i 
out of what already existed^ or to restoring. Dr. Gessniiw- 
writes that *' asa/' amongst other* significations, is usedr- 
of God to produce, to create. And in Exodus chapi xxi 
verse 11, it is distinctly stated, God "made" in six days 
the heaven, and earth, and sea, and all that in them is/^ 
Surely, I have here more than balanced by quotation •and'i 
Scriptural texts all my antagonist h^s advanced ; and mavy - 
with equal force, say, I have now proved that the wbole 
six days' work was a creation — not a restoration. I lay^ 
little stress on these verbal criticisms, but as Dr. Bayle»' 
has resorted to them, I notice them merely to show they 
are^ weapons which can be turned against him^ I desore^' 
him to x»>me to those comprehensible and tangible proofir^ 
of the physical evidence of that' previous creation of the- 
harmonious earth, and its inhabitants, which subsequcmtiy 
fell into ruin, — and these I call on my antagonist ta/»n>»' 
duoe, before advancing a conclusion not justified by his 
premises. 

I next come to Dr. Bavlse's theories and explanation-' 
of the "restoration of light before the atmosphere." I 
shall not stop to notice that most unphilosophical ccm* 
elusion, that " expansion necessarily implies it must luw^^ 
once been contracted," but proceed to notice the Scriptural' 
meaning of the word "firmament." I believe the word 
used for firmament is raAria, on which Dr. Pye Smith 
(whose fame as a Hebrew scholcur was world-wide) says, 
" Many modem critics have sought to mollify the unphilo- 
sophical idea of a solid concave shell over our heads by 
using the word ' expanse.' " But this (says this learned 
man) is untenable, as the Hebrew language had neither 
a word for " air," properly speaking, nor an idea of it a8> 
a chemical combination, or of any other electric fluid. 
The word under discussion, he says, strictly signifies a- 
9o}iA wdXs^vxLfs^^ extended by beating out; and, by examples^ 
he afterwards shows this explanation is borne out by the 
idea the Jews entertained of the firmament as a solid 
maz9^ over or above which waters, as in a reservoir, were 
confined, to be discharged as rain, when required. And 
this signification is singulariy borne out, as may be olv 
served, by the relation in Genesis of God dividing the 
waters al)ove the firmament from those below the firma- 
ment And, further, by the words of the 7th chapteri 
yer. 11, and " the windows of heaven were opened." fol- 
lowing the same authority, I shall give his view of the 
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bdief of the Jews as to the sun and moon. "They (tbo 
Jews) supposed that at a moderate distance oyer the fl%liiL'' 
of birds was a solid concave hemisphere, a kind of dome, 
tmnsparent^ in which the stars are fixed ' at lamps;* and' 
containing openings to be used as was necessary." ThiS') 
meaning is abundantly- evidenced by Scriptural passages, 
and, certainly, from our knowledge of the ancient systems 
of astronomy, is in perfect keeping with them. I think 
I may fairly ask Dr. Baylee, — Is not the opinion of Dr. 
Fye Smith of equal validity and weight with his own? 

In dealing with these verbal criticisms, I have passed 
over one remark of Dr. fiaylee*s, made in reference to the 
gathering together of the waters in one place. He a&ks, 
Gould " G." *' parallelise this piece of geographical know- 
ledge from any ancient classic?" Let us see what is the 
geographical knowledge Dr. Baylee gives Moses credit for» 
/' that the waters of the whole worul were gathered into - 
one place." Mdges says no such thing,— -he says the waters 
under the '* Jieaven" clearly meaning the firmament over^ 
his own head. I apprehend Moses knew little about either • 
Arctic Seas, or Faeincs, or Atlantics; nay, it is doubtlul ' 
if he knew anything about seas, imless about the Bed- 
Sea, through which he marched, with all the poor Egyp- 
tians' gold, silver, and merchandise. And if Moses saMl 
all the waters under ** heaven/' were gathered into one- 
place, he was in error, for we have the Dead Sea, the - 
Gai^ian, the Sea of Aral, Baikal, and muiy other inland 
seas and lakes as large as seas, all apart from each ot^r^ 
and from the greater waters. 

So much for the geography of Moses, which was, I 
cont^er^ about equal to his geological and astronomical 
attainments. 

I now come to what my reverend opponent always 
ptits fitst, I last-^ 

PEBSONALITIES. 

He says, " We should discuss this solemn and interest- 
ing' sulgeet' with mutual respect and kindness." I have^> 
always done so; but I think I do not complain ui\justly:: 
of being styled *'an anonymous assailant of God's Holy^ 
TVbrd," because I differ from Dr. Baylee as he does from 
Uie scientific Mr. M. and his poor blind fishes, muddy 
steam, and interminable periods ; nay, nor so much^ for > 
he allows of a "oreatioii," whieh if Mr. M. conoede, 
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T am quite orthodox in my views of the relation between 
Gtenesis and Geology. 

In future, therefore, let this solemn and interesting 
subject be discussed with mutual forbearance, respect, and 
esteem, and " God defend the right." 

I am. Sir, faithfully yours, 

C. 

Jan. 20/^, 1857. 



No. 20. 

Sib, — ^Dr. Baylee had not read my letter in your paper 
of this day when he wrote, " I did not answer his letter 
of the 16th because / could not" 

I entered upon this discussion (and beliered Dr. Baylee ' 
accepted it upon the same grounds), understanding that 
I was called upon to prove that the generally received idea 
of the six days* creation (those six days being admitted 
to be six ordinary days, of twenty-four hours each), as 
recorded in our Bible, taught in our Church Catechism, 
and preached from our pulpits, was at variance with geo- 
logical facts. This I have, on Dr. Baylee's own admission, 
fully demonstrated. 

JDr. Baylee now, on " purely critical " grounds, seeks 
to import another interpretation, and with it another, and 
prior, creation. 

The issue, therefore, as I have stated in my last letter, 
is now upon him to prove, not on grounds purely critical^ 
but on grounds purely scientific and philosophical (see Dr. 
Baylee's letter of 27th December last), this previous creation. 

I now call upon him to proceed on " scientific " grounda 
with his proofs of the existence of another animal and 
vegetable creation, previous to the six days' creation re- 
lated in Genesis. And this, 1 repeat, must be done, in 
compliance with the terms of my cartel and his accept- 
ance, by physical evidences, and not by metaphysical ais- 
Quisitions. With the last Jesuitical weapons I own myself 
inferior to my opponent. I seek to support my views^on 
plain, comprehensible, physical evidences, the whole basis 
and superstructure of geological teachings, and shall not 
recognise anv other. 

On this fair^ honest, and palpable mode of proof I now 
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isall upon Dr. fiaylee to proceed; otherwise I shall 
.tdade with the assertion in Which, I think, he indnked 
ioo^^aily, ''bb won't, bkcause he knows he oammot. 
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Bib,— I ptomised your readers that the oourse of this 
diseutsion should not. be to the :diBadvantage of tiie temfier 
of the theologian, and I trust I shall be enabled to proira 
ft. I regret tiiat '* G." should. evidenee the great difference 
tetween scientifie iDDowledge.and education in continuing 
to use such phrases 1 as "puerile quibbling," *''wiiy ' anta^ 
nist," "Jesuitical weapons/' &c. We are engaged < ki :m- 
quiring into the meaning of God's Holy Word. To such 
A task we should bring a serious and teverential spirit — 
itfaoiSpirit of men who believe that our Lord Jesus Qhrifll 
was worthy of all reyerei^dal faith, in vindieating tiro 
^laim of tlM 'Mosaic narrative to be Grod'B> in&Uible Word. 

I do not com^ain of the strictest search into sudi m 
tslaim: but I xuay fairly expect that a sense of propriety 
would keep an eoaoated person within the oi^nary ooior* 
tesies of genUeisen, when discussing witii anotner on 
^*fiilrl6tfy ^lUosop^ic principles." 

On those principles I proceed to examine the audiori- 
Hes fefinred to by " G." for the meaning of t^e Hebrew 
word ** Bara," to create. 

**i}'* actoowledges that be had. my recent ttaet on Geo* 
logy^before him when he was writing his last Irtter ; he 
l^refove knew that I expressly stated that tiie Hebrew 
WOid, ** Bara," is a]^efd to " God*s work, either primarily, 
fts giving existraoe; or secondarily, as brlngisff to a per- 
fect state." In the same page I stated that "bocaon of 
the idea of perfection b^g insluded in creation, the 
adjective formed from this verb is used for fatness, 
pltttn»nes8, physical perfectioii," 

After having read these observations, it is diffictdt to 

Si^wasatiaftu^ryexptanatianof '^0.**%:8ay^ 
U^ tjhese >ineauingft w, Baylee i Ismost ariSkmrily to selasi 
cnei" 

^ 0.")afpeala>ior<:tk» i»tiMrity^dfi GtaeiHus in support «f 
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his yiews of tbe meaninpf of " Bara '* in Genesis i. 1 . What 
wiU the reader think of " G.^'s accuracy when he finds that 
Gesenius gives my view of the word in his lexicon, as the^ 
true meaning of that very passage ? He says, ** Bara, 
creavit, produxit, dicitur de creatione coeli et terrae." He 
created, he produced, it is said of the creation of heaven and 
earth. 

*' G/* next asserts that the words bara, created, and asa, 
made, are synonymous. His references in proof will enable 
the reader to judge for himself. 

The first is — 

Genesis ii. 2. " And on the seventh day God ended bis 
work which he had made; and he rested on the seventh 
day from all his work which he had made." 

This is one of the passages which proves just the con- 
trary. It is nowhere said that in the beginning God made^ 
the heaven and the earth, nor that in six days he oreaied 
heaven and earth. 

The second is — 

Genesis ii. 3. " And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it ; because that in it he had rested from all hi» 
work which he had created and made." 

If created and made have the same signification, this- 
would be a mere tautology. The marginal reading is more 
literal : " Which QkA created to make. He created in the 
beginning ; he made during the six days. 

The Vulgate rendering is to the same purpose : — Quod 
creavit Dew utfaceret — which God created that he might 

MAKE. 

I suppose Jerome will not be taxed with any geological 
leanings m giving that rendering. 

If " asa," to make, and " bara," to create, are synony- 
mous, how comes it that " asa" is used about 2,500 times 
in the Hebrew Bible for making, and ** bara*' never once, 
except when applied in a very few places to God's Work ? 
The position, therefore, remains unshaken that Moses 
makes two distinct stotemente : — 

One : *' In the beoinniko God created the heaven and 
the earth;" 

The other, '*ln six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth." 

" 0." also criticises the meaning of the words " heaven 
and earth." He says, '* Bible inference leads to the distinct 
conclusion that these words implied loe€UiUff, and not mii- 
verse." He gives several references in proof, whioh I shall 
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take in the order which he gives, premising that I believe 
heaven to mean — 

1. The j^lace of the immediate manifestation of the 
Divine glory. 

2. Various jplaces where God has located his intelligent 
'Creatures. 

3. The atmosphere around this earth. 

4. The whole universe, except this earth, and hell. 

5. Symbolically, the church on earth. 

Let us now examine " 0." 's references : — 
1 Kings viii. 40 (I suppose he meant 89). " Then hear 
thou in heaven, thy dwelling-place." 
This belongs to No. 1 above. 
Psalm xi. 4. " The Lord's throne is in heaven." 
It would be difficult indeed to prove that here heaven 
•does not mean the universe. Compare Psalm ciii. 21, 22 : 
" Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his 
that do his pleasure. Bless the Lord, all his works, in all 
places of his dominion." 

Ecclesiastes v. 2. " God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth ; therefore let thy words be few." 

1 think our readers will agree with me that this is no 
groveling idea of ,God*s majesty, nor of the reverence 
which ought to restrain and solemnise men's words. 

2 Kings ii. 11. " Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven." 

This application of the word is given above. No. 2. 

What rational man ever doubted that there is a place of 
blessedness for the righteous departed ? 

Mark xvi. 19. " So then after the Lord had spoken 
unto them, he was received up into heaven, and sat on the 
light hand of God." 

Our blessed Lord in glory is still "the man Christ 
Jesus." (1 Timothy ii. 6.) As such he surely must have 
some location. Is it a groveling idea to maCe that place 
heaven, at ^e right hand of God ? 

Luke ii. 16. " The angels were gone away into heaven." 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that the blessed angels 
have a place of abode, and is heaven an unsuitable name 
for that place ? 

Acts vii. 65. " He, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up stedfastl^ into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standmg on the right hand of God." 

The dying martyr was indeed privileged in being per- 
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flritted to see his Sairiour, and the place ol IdesseiiMMr 
where he dwells. 

There are few readers who will think this beautiful 
statement a low or groveling, or even limited idea of the^ 
BnivBse of God. 

1 Peter iii. 22. " Who is gone into heaven, and is on 
the right hand of God ; angels and authoritiea and powers 
being made subject unto Him." 

A strange proof that heaven never means the wbole of 
God*s blessed creation, because the word is also applied to 
the glorious dwelling-plaoe of our Lord. 

Revelation iv. 1, 2. '* Atysr this I looked^ and, behold, 
a door was opened in heaven ; and the first voiee whielf I' 
heard was as it were of a trum|)et talking with me, which 
said. Come up hither, and I will show thee things which 
ffiust be hereafter. 

** And immediately I was in the Spirit ; and, bebdld, a 
throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the throne." 

The chapter i^om which these verses are takeft i» a 
symbolic vision granted to St John. It is a representatioa 
in symbol of the dwelling-place of the blessed. God grant 
to us all to attain to its unfailing joy. 

Revelation xii. 10. "And I heard a loud voice saying 
in heaven. Now is come salvation, and strength, and tlm 
kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ ; for the 
aeonser of our brethren is cast down, which accused them 
before our God day and night" 

This is a passage full of the most cheering comfort, and 
also suggestive of the most solemn reflections. 

The place from which the voice comes is, in St. Path's 
phrase, paradise, or the third he&y&a. — 2 Corinthians xii. 
2»4. 

The persons who speak are our hrethrm departed. 

Thefeelmgs which prompt their w(»ds are joy in Christ, 
love of holiness, longing for Christ's kingdom, and interest 
in our struggles on earth. 

The sitbject of their thanksgiving is the expulsion of 
Satan. 

The atrftd admorntvm is the office of Satan, the accuser 
of the brethren. 

Let us go to the hearts which are mourning for some 
loved ones departed, and ask them, Is there na comfort in 
the thought of their present blessedness, and of their con* 
tinned interest in us? 

Let us ask those who know the bitterness of the constant 
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«tniggle with sin, Is there ua oomfort in the assurance that 
it, shall not be for ever? The victory is assured: " Tb^ 
overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the wo$ 
^ their testimony ; and they loved not their lives unto. the 
death." 

It is those thoughts of holiness, and thoughts of aut^ 
4siate blessedness, which make God's Holy Word dear tp 
every truth-loving heart. 

I have now gone through every one of " C." 's references* 
by which he ehdef^vours to prove that because the plcuje of 
Christ's dwelling, and that of def^urted saints, and those of 
the blessed angels, are called heaven, therefore the nhra^ 
heaven and earth neVer means the universe. I shall pro* 
bably be taxed by him with being discursive, bec^^e I 
have followed him through e.ver^ one of his own ref^ences* 

I shall conclude this question of the meaning of tf^ 
word heaven by a few references : — 

1. Moses speaks, in the first chapter of Genesis, of ^wq 
heavens: — In the beginning God created the heaven ta^ 
the earth. On the second day God made an expansigiii 
And called it heaven. 

2. St Paul speaks of the third heaven — 2 Corinthians 
xu. 2. 

3. St. Paul speaks of many heavens: — "He that 
•desoended is the same also that ascended xx^ far abopp 
■M heawns, that He might fill all things." —- ^phesiaas 
iv. 10. 

4u Solomon speaJss of the immediate manifestation of 
Ood's glory, which constitutes the blessedness of all otfay^ 
heavens : — " Behold the heaven, apd heaven of hegtveps^ 
•eannot contain Thee." — 1 Kings vilL 27. 

That glorious manifestation God's Holy W(H'd represents 
4U9 being infinitely exalted : " Who is like unto the Lor^ 
•our God» who dwelleth on high ; who humbleth Himself to 
behold the things that are in heaven, f^id in the earth."— r 
Paalm oxiii. 5, 6. 

Bo far, however, as oonoems the questions of Geolo^ 
and Creation, it is sufficient to show that the atmosphei^ie 
heavens were the work of the second day ; the universe waji 
the creation at: the beginning. 

'* C." further quotes Dr. Pye Smith, to disprove the idea 
of the Hebrew word *' rajsifi'' meaning an expansion. Hfi 
quotes, ** Many modern critics have sought to moll|fv.tlv8 
unphilosophical idea of a solid oonqaye shell over pur^heads 
by. ttsiog {he yifod .^i^qfte." 
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* Gesenins had certainly no desire to " mollify" the mean* 
ing of Hebrew words, for his infidelity was only too openly 
proclaimed. He expounds *'rakia** thus: — 1. Pulsavit, 
peroussit (he knocked, he struck). 2. Tundendo expandit, 
et simpliciter expandit (he expanded by beating, and 
8IM1PLT, UB- ex^a^ded). His references for the latter 
meaning are : — ' 

Psalm cxxxvi. 6. ** To him that stretched out the earth 
above the waters.** 

Does this m^an the beating out a solid thing ? 

Isaiah xlii. 5. '*Thus saith God the Lord, he that 
created the heavens and stretched them out ; he that spread 
forth the. eiarth." 

Ita&h xliv. 24. " I am the Lord that maketh all things : 
that stretcheth forth the heavens alone : that spreadeth 
abrofad'the earth by myself." 

The celebrated Rabbi Nathan, the originator of con- 
cordances to the Bible, gives the same view of the word, 
and 'I suppose he will not be considered a modem critic. 
His words are : — ** Raka" is to expand, hence the firmament 
is called *' Rakia," because it is expanded. These authorities 
are surely sufficient proof that our translators were right in 
rendering the word, as they do in the margin, expansion. 
Yet " 0." sets down this as one of " Dr. Baylee's theories." 
We are informed, on the same authority, of another alleged 
Jewish idea : ** This learned man says the Hebrew language 
had neither a word for * air,' properly speaking, nor an idea 
of it as a chemical combination, or of any other electric 
fluid" — " the Jews entertained the idea of a firmament as 
a solid mass, over or above which waters, as in a reservoir, 
were confined, to be discharged as rain when reouired." 

It is a favourite idea with infidels that the inspired 
writers were mere ignorant Jews. They knew nothing of 
modern chemistry, and fancied that heaven was a hollow, 
solid concavity, with holes in it to let the upper waters 
through when rain was wanted. To enable the reader the 
better to estimate their stupidity, let him turn up his wash- 
hand-basin and endeavour to make its convex surface a 
reservoir for water ! Tet this is what *' C." and others ask 
us to believe that the inspired writers teach ! 

The Hebrew word for the air, or atmosphere at rest, is 
shamayin, the heavens : that for the air in motion is ruach, 
the wind. 

So far were those divinely-taught ancient Hebrews from 
such besotted ignorance, that their writings anticipate many 
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of the discoveries of modem science. We have the circular 
theorj of storms in 

Ecclesiastes i. 6. ** The wind goeth toward the 8oatb» 
and turneth about unto the north : it whirleth about con- 
tinually: and the wind retumeth again according to his 
circuits." 

If these inspired men knew nothing of the nature of the 
atmosphere, how could they have anticipated the modem 
theory of evaporation ? Solomon says : — 

Ecclesiastes i. 7. " All the rivers run into the sea ; yet 
the sea is not full : unto the place from whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again.** 

All the waters poured into the sea by the rivers of the 
whole world are waters which came from the sea to those 
rivers. How do those waters so come except by evapora- 
tion ? And yet the writer of this wonderful statement was 
a man who thought that there was a convex reservoir, with 
windows in it to let the rain through ! ** 0.'* ought to inform 
us how 3,000 years of rain had fallen through wilhout 
covering the earth with a flood. 

Galileo's celebrated discovery was anticipated nearly 
4,0U0 years ago, by Elihu : — 

Job xx&vii X6. " Dost thou know the bcUaneings of the. 
clouds, the wondrous works of Him which is perfect in 
knowledge ? ** 

The clouds are weighed in a balance by Him whose 
works are wondrous. Their " balancings** imply their con- 
stant change of gravity, and their consequent risings and 
fallings. 

If these ignorant Jews were so stupid about chemistry, 
how was it that they knew so well the action of light upon 
vegetation ? 

Why was it that the^ called the herbs by the same name 
as light? See Isaiah xviii. 4; 2 Kings iv. 39; Isaiah xxvL 19. 

If they imagined the earth to be a flat surface, with 
four corners, why does Isaiah speak of the circle of the 
earth ? Isaiah xl. 22. 

To any one who has really studied his Bible, it is 
simply ridiculous to hear the ignorance of its scientific 
critics. They remind him of Xhe words of St. Paul: — 
" Understanding neither what they say, nor whereof thej 
affirm.** I Timothy i. 7. 

" C." also asks " Who were the earlv observers, who 
everywhere saw the traces of ruin and breaking up, and 
gave to that crust the name of the broken-up mass? 



r ilil^eT : They were tho^ mM of gfigitiatio tiitSl^ 
flmd almost superbuman sagacity wbo gare bittl^ t<^ tM 
«nebretr lafiguage. Tliey hate their record in its pre^ant 
#^d8. Long befbre Gi^ece bad a name, or Adsyna tft 
'Bkbylon a political existence, they left an imperidhttbl^ 
record of human sagacity, of philosophic inquiry, dild df 
^rt^ont rererence, in that nobliBSt of all languages. !tbej 
it was wiK> called this earth eretZj the runner, fromUfr 
continual motion ; the day and the seas tf&m and yM^ 
tt6m their ceaseless actfyity. Their observant sagtteity is 
recbi'ded in the name tzoor, a rode, from tzoor, to priMfit 
b^ause they everywhere saw the evidence of the prebMri^ 
of superincumbent witter in the formation of ro6k8. They 
eiedlea the sun and mbon, not lights, as if they shonb W 
their own brightness, but lamps, because th^y are 60^ 
"i^eeptades of Hght. 

They it was who dearly discerned the threefold natQr(^ 
^ man, bodily, animal, and rational, and who etpttAM 
ti^r idea in words such as are unequalUd' in anyothcft 
language. 

These were the men who called the crti^t of the ekrth 
"thehom" — the brokenup mass. Modem S<nence WaiM 
do well to sit at their feet, and acknowlec^^ h^ inferiority. 

I had neatly omitted one other cHtioliim upon M^ti^Bi 
He believed in a concave solid mass, with holes in^ it'l^ 
tet the w^ter through, l«ecause he said, ''The winiiows 
of heaveti were opened T" 

This stupidity is equalled by David, who beli^ed thil 
this solid convexity had a tongue: — "For the heaV^iill 
'dSelare the glory tt God, and the fiVmami^nt sb^^th: his 
iaridi-work ! '^ 

They had also strings and speech v — 

** Their line is gone out through all the earth, attd their 
viwdg to the end of the world ! " 

The sun had also a bedchamber, from whence ho arose 
in the morning, and to which he retired to rest ibr the niglM: 

'* In them hath he set a tabernacle for th^ sun : wni^ 
is as a bridegrooui cotning out of his chamber, and re- 
joiceth lis a strbng nian to' run a race." 

Are all theise the stU|fidity of those andent Hebreiil^ 
6r of thdr modem critics, who forget the use of metftplichrr 

In answer to my question about the waters neittf 
Ui^thefed into one place, "G.** si&ys, " I ap|)rehen^ Moses 
WW littib about dther Atctic Seiui, or Fadfies, at 
AtlanUc^." 
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If this be true, it makes it only the more wonderful that 
he should say of the waters of the whole world, that thej 
were gathered into one place. He who inspired Moses was 
not ignorant of them. 

But *' C." taxes the statement with incorrectness, because 
Moses makes no mention of the Caspian Sea and some 
other comparatively trifling portions of water which are 
isolated. He ought to have Known that when a whole is 
spoken of, no notice is taken of trifling exceptions. When 
Matthew says, " All Jerusalem was troubled," he did not 
mean that the little infants were busying themselves about 
the Magi. 

" G." has still ofiered no explanation of the really won- 
derful statement which Moses makes about the waters. 

Another criticism upon the waters is, that Moses 
describes the upper waters as being above the firmament. 
It is triumphantly asserted that Moses describes the firma- 
ment as a solid thing, and the rain-water resting above it, 
with sluices to let it through. 

One would suppose that those critics never heard of the 
figure ellipsis. When we say, Give him a book, do we mean 
that he is a book ; or is there an ellipsis. Give to him a 
book? Upon this principle we should translate Genesis 
xxxiv. 5 : " His (Jacob's) sons were the cattle in the field." 
Indeed, some biblical critics of this sort have made the 
notable discovery that Gq^ found some snow, beneath the 
throne of his glory, and manufactured it into^earth. They 
prove it to their own satisfaction from Job xxxvii. 6 : '* He 
eaith to the snow, Be thou earth." An equally sapient critic 
proves that Eve beat her husband, because Adam said* 
" She gave me the tree.*' — Genesis iii. 12. 

All these follies are rebuked and corrected by the simple 
application of the principle of ellipsis. '* The waters above 
the firmament" are simply " the waters above in the firma 
ment.*' 

But now let us for a moment suppose that there is no 
ellipsis, and that Moses' words really assert that the waters 
are above the firmament r 

Has science yet proved the limit of the rarefaction of 
water? Can we prove that it is not capable of a greater 
rarefaction than fitmospheric air ? If we cannot, we cannot 
prove that the waters may not be lijt^rally above the firma- 
ment in their greatest rarefactioi^ and descend through the 
firmament in gradual condensation^ until they fall upon the 

earth as rain. 

. 

-7- 
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Biit "G." lays little stress on these verbal critibislns;. 
He merely notices them to retort an argtinbetit. 

Until now I thought we were to hate a purely {^hll^li^ 
phlcal inquiry into the harmony or diterepanisfes h^t^ff^Hi 
the words of Moses and the facts of Geology. 

I should like to know how we are to ascelrtfliii ti^ 
meaning of Moses' words without Hebrew crltieisto. I 
now come to '* C" *s scientiiSc demand upon me. He Bttlft, 
** I desire him (Dr. Bavlee) to come to those oomprehemim 
and tangible proofs of the physical evidences of that fii6- 
tIous creation of the harmonious earth, and its inhalii* 
tants, which subsequently fell into ruin." 

I reply : — ^The noble, although inexact, science of Oeo- 
logy furnishes us With sufiScient evidence. Let us takie tb^ 
most modem geoldgical period and examine its testimony. 
It is foiiiided upbti a fcmner period, which exhibits eVery* 
where trades of ruin, broken rocks, shattered amimals, vege- 
table matter in every possible form of destruction. l?Mt» 
again, is founded upon the ruin of a former period ; tabA 
t£at, ag^ain, upon an earlier; and so backwu^d^ in^tiie 
series, uhdl We arrive at the earliest known to us. 

There we are stopped at a barrier which scicoiee ba^ 
not yet removed. The igneous strata do not reveid t& t» 
their earlier conditions. 

Geology thus reveids to us a series of changes in this 
world, occupving, perhaps, countiess mOUons of yeturs. 
Their natural records are these — First order, then eatlUh 
trophe, then restorield order, then another catastrophe, a&d 
so on, from the earliest known period to that wnich nn- 
ibediately preceded the' present state of this earth. 

Revelation comes in here, and informs true science 
that all these had a harmonious beginning, and will have 
a glorious final result. 

This enables me to givid a brief answer to '^G.^'s -tWe- 
questiozis: — 

1. '*'At or bettreen what geological periods was this 
fijrst creation?" 

Before all the periods known to science, for she has 
nbjt yet been able to u|ilift the veil which hides the origin 
of the ifjneovLB strkta. 

2. ^' Wad the entiS^e brevious cteiitiiQrn destroyed, tbgethi^ 
mfh the beaiitifbl and harmonious earth ? " 

It was not — this eaith is the only^ seat of sin, as far M 
it has pleased God to reveal to ns : tfaestaity heaveiM teV» 
been preserved in purity. 
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I hftve still to OAill upon " G." to show one single dis^ 
erepsney between Ood's Hdy Word and the £iiets of Qmh 
logy. 

I remain, %, faithfully yows, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 
8i.Aidan% Jhn. 2^ l^t. 

P.S. — I have this moment read ''G.^'s supplemental 
letter, in which he says he understood that he " was called 
upon to prove that the §eneraUy received idea of the six 
days* creation*' — " was at variance with geological facts." 

His own original statement was, that "the facts oC 
Geology are at variance with the Moeaic nai^aUve.'* 

We have nothing whatever to do with "generally 
received ideas.*' We are enquiring into what Moses said. 

The " headings of chapters/' " the church catechism," 
the pulpit sermons of modem divines, are not the Mosaio 
narrative. 

" G." makes a distinction between "purely critical," as4 
"purely scientifie and philosophiq ifroonds." Ts pure criti- 
cism no philosophical science ? The philosophy of humnt 
language, illustrative as it is, of the character of the huouA. 
mind, and full, as it is, of the records of hiiman histoiy, is 
at least as noble and ])hilosophic a science as the examin- 
ation of a rock, or the history of a shell fish. 

Again, therefore, I call upon " G." to prove his assertion^ 
that Moses.eontradicts Geology. 

Jmuawsf 2Sp 1857. 
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8m;-^Dr. Baylee, in his letter of the 34tb, opens fB» 
usual with the subject of persbnalitlesr and, although com*; 
gaining, charges me with entertaining "iffrov^ng ideas/* 
afidrdyhig on infidel authority. This he i^lows by a gvavto 
lliitf^tatement of the subject of our disottssion. 

He sttys it is an inquiry into the meaning of €M$ 
Holy Word. I have always understood it to be an ittquiijr 
itito the Aetrmony existing b^ween ^hnetis and Oeoh0y on 
scientific and fWoeofhical grounds. 

Wl^, in this cusomston, this .Constant it9»petitiQn of 
"God's Holy Word," "God's infaUible Word," '*G04>i 
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work,** ''God's blessed creation/* is introduced I am at a 
loss to understand, unless it is intended to imply that ho 
(Dr. Baylee) is the sole defender of " God's Holy Word," 
and I am its traducer. Is. this fair, courteous, or within 
the intent of our discussion ? Tbis frequent use of terms, 
ordinarily held sacred, is neither essential to the argument, 
nor tending to maintain that reverence desirable for slL 

ASA AND BARA. 

The view I have taken of the synonymous use of these 
words is fully borne out by Dr. Baylee's added references. 
Without following his philological disquisition, I shall 
invite attention to their application in Genesis, chapter i., 
by the following examples, to which all readers may refer : — 

As to the word create — Verse 1. "In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth." Verse 21. "And 
God created great whales^ and every living creature that 
moveth." Verse 27. ** So God created man, &c. 

Now particular attention is called to the word "So,** 
which reiers to the antecedent operation of making — So 
that he created by making. 

As to the word making — 

Verse 7. *' And God made the firmament," &c. 

Verse 16. " And God made two great lights,'* &c. 

Verse 25. " And God made the beasts of the earth," ko. 

Verse 26. " And God said, let us make man" &o., whom, 
as I have shown, he afterwards " creates." 

Verse 31. "And God saw everything he had made, and 
it was good." 

Thus we find the word create twice used independently, 
and once conjointly with make. The word m€uie three 
times independently, once in direct conjunction with creaP- 
ing, and once in the 3 1st verse, reviewing the entire pre* 
yious operations, and comprehending in its signification 
the conjoined actions of making and creating. 

On this point it needs only to be added that throughout 
these passages bara is translated create, and asa to make;. 
thus interchangeably are the English words create and 
make and the Hebrew words bara and asa used in the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

Next, let your readers refer to the following verses in 
the first chapter of Genesis: — 

3. " And God said, lbt there be light, and there waa 
light;' &c. 
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6. ** And God said, let there bb a flnx«meiit,'' Ae. 

9. " And God said, lbt the waters/' &o. 

11. " And GFod said, lbt the earth bring forth,*' A». 

14. *' And God said, lbt there be lights in the firmer 
ment," &o. 

20. ** And God said, let the watov,'' &o. 

24. " And God said, lbt the earth bring forth the living 
efeatnre.** 

26. " And God said, let us make man in our imige^ 
after our likeness." 

It will be admitted all these are imperatiye commands^ 

Dr. Bikylee says ^dl these were makings out of previoti* 
materials, and not creaUotu, Let us see what "Godf^ 
Holy Word" says: 

let the reader turn to Psalm oxlTHi., where, after ealiinff 
lipon the heavens, and heights, the sun, moon, starSr bov 
waters above the heavens, to ptai^* the Lord, the Psalmist 
emphatically edds — 

For he conmumSid, and they were ** created.** 

If God*8 Holy Word is right. Dr. Baylee is wrong. 

Allow me to give a quotation which, I believe, embodiet 
the almost universal feeling of PnHestants roBpectiiig the 
eoirectiies^ of the translation in general use : — 

*' Nd doubt the Hebrew language and literature present 
jateir difficultifiis to bu interpreter than those of Greecio^ 
id Home. Job and Hosea are not of such simple con* 
eiruotien as Homer and Euripides. It happens, mwever^ 
that the portion of Scripture whieh relates to cosmogony 
and primsBval history is remarkably free from pfailologieu 
difficulties. The meaning of the writer, the only thing the 
interpreter has to discover and set forth, is everywhere 
sufficiently obvious : there is hardly, in these eleven chap- 
fdrs, a doubtftil construction, or a various reading of any 
importa^e; atid the EngliG^ reader has, in the ordinary 
YiersicTn, a full and fair representation of the sense of th!e 
(^gfaal.** — John Kmriek^ M.A,s On PrimamiHiitorjji. 

Such is the opinion of this learned divine; suefa le the 
'6j^nion ifeiieraily tiitight in our churehes and schoolSi not» 
I hope, excepting those of Dr. Baylee; and such is th^ 
c^innm ui^giBa ajgundt those who advocate a new translatioiii 

But if there bd Ikny wor^h or readings m the Englkli 
ii^&MritM veMdn, bearing u^h the eubjeot under 4it*> 
eiiMion, to which Dr. Baylee takes objection ^ It is moel 
d^ii*able, both! fMr the iiiformaifon df our readers, and als4 
^ ih^p^apmi of <Bt Cttce cl^Mirit^ ai#iqr the |llifiQ|o|^ 

V 
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difficulties of the question, that be should state them farth- 
with ; and I will discuss them in a supplementary letter 
It is clearly useless for me to proceed with arguments upon 
the basis of our English translation being fully reliable, 
whilst Dr. Baylee is arguing upon the Hebrew version, and 
his peculiar translation of it. 

In my letter of the 20th instant, I stated that Bible 
inferences lead to the conclusion that the words neaven and 
earth implied locality, and not universe, and cited several 
passages in support of that view, as relating to the word 
heaven I nowhere connected " a groveling idea ** with 
either the words, or their significations. Why Dr. Baylee 
has, I am at a loss to understand. He reviews my quota- 
tions, and I may triumphantly ask, Do they not aU clearly 
indicate the idea of locality, as the seat of, or oonnectea 
with, God or his kingdom, and not universe, .or the world- 
with its general system ? He has found six significations 
for the word heaven, which, I think, nearly bUX indicate 
locality. I am at a loss, however, to understand what those 
various places are, where ** God has located his intelligent 
creatures" (Dr. B. having excepted heaven and hell), umess 
one may be purgatory. 

I must positively decline to follow his wanderings oa 
this question, which he concludes by suggesting, " I may 
think him discursive," because he has only been following 
me. I admire his candour in admitting he may be thought 
diseureive ; but I cannot appreciate the modesty with which 
he thus seeks to rid himself of the charge of being so, at 
my expense. 

BAKU. 

I ventured, also, in my last letter, some suggestions on 
the word rakia. To these, and the opinions I advanced, 
Dr. Baylee excepts. The real question was, Did the word 
mean a mere expansion, or an expansion by beating out of 
a solid substance ? 

On good authority I contended that in Genesis the 
latter was its true signification; Dr. Baylee replies by 
quoting the authority of Gesenius, whom he accuses ojf 
infidelity, who gives the meaning. He expanded bt beat- 
iNO, and simply, he expanded. The last meaning Dr. Baylee 
has inserted m large type in his letter, the former in smalL 
I have now reversed the arrangement, and I think may, 
with greater weight, persist in my argument that rakia 
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means an expansion by beating out a solid masSt for I appre^ 
hend Dr. Baylee will scarcely argue the air i$ expanded bg 
Seating. 

On this question Dr. Baylee playfully adds : To enable 
the reader better to estimate their (the Jews*) stupidity, ** let 
him turn up his wash-hand basiu, and endeavour to make 
its convex surface a reservoir for water. " 

In the course of my reasonings, I have referred the 
reader to his Bible. Dr. Baylee refers him to his wash* 
hand basin. 

After seekiug to wrap me in a cloud of Biblical qucta^ 
tion, I am treated to a polemic discourse of about 280 lii.es 
of matter, wherein Dr. Baylee is desirous, by forced infer- 
ences, to prove the Hebrews were the wisest, most philoso- 
phical, scientific, and philological race of men the earth 
ever produced. 

I am also told, by inference, I am one of those modem 
critics who forget the use of the metaphor. 

Can I forget it, with the relation of the six days* work 
80 continually before me ? If so, I admit my stupidity (to 
use Dr. Baylee's own words) to be equnl to David s. 1 own, 
however, in my stupidity, I canuot see much difie^^uce 
between, the sapient critic who sought to prove Eve beat 
her husband with the tree, and the one who expanded the 
4iir by beating. Both are equally entitled to our admiration 
and respect for the ingenious and diversified style of their 
arguments. 

To all this I further reply. What has it to do with 
Geology or its teachings ? I answer, as must also every 
unbiassed reader — Nothing. 

To render limitable our discussion, I shall, from hence- 
forth, decline to notice (not from inability, as I think I 
bave shown) any such discursive and irrelevant matter, and 
strictly confine myself to the issue between us. 

Now, this issue, at the present point of otur discussion, 
stands thus: — 

I originally maintained and entered on this inquiry on 
the implied, if not literal, condition (for such was Mr. 
M.*s view, with whom the discussion originated), that the 
creation, as related in the six days' work in Genesis, did not 
harmonize with geological teaching. 

The want of harmony of this — if a creation — with 
geologic^ teachings. Dr. fiaylee admits, but asserts the six 
days' work was not a ereation, but a making, and that the 
words '* in the beginning " evidence another creation of a 
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harmonious and beautifal worid, having its animal and 
TOgetable lifid. 

I have called upon him to prove this assertion, whioh, 
in the conclusion of his last letter, be seeks to do hy the 
following fallacies, the only geological element .he has 
introduced: — 

"That there is ruin evidenced through all geological 
time, until, by a backward |nx)cess, we arrive at a hi^er 
which science has not yet removed." 

For a person prone to criticise, this is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary reasoning we can imagine. Where is the 
ruin evidenced, and between what geological periods ? This 
question he has never even attempted to answer, bat» by a 
£road and untenable assertion, evades it. 

Dr. Baylee then shows his geological knowledge by 
asserting " the igneous strata do not reveal to us the earliest 
conditions." It is the first time I ever heard of igneous 
strata. Igneous rocks are amorphous masses^ and totally 
dmfoid of stratification ; nor is the igneous character of a 
vock of itself any evidence of its geological age, as Dr. 
3aylee would imply. It may be primarv, secondary, or 
even tertiary ; nay, more, it may be po8t-!rleistocene, or it 
may be of yesieraay. Its super-position and surrounding 
ektsumstances, and not character, evidence its age. 

Thus, on the threshold of the geological portion of bis 
aigument. Dr. Baylee stumbles. 

His answer to my question, — Between what geological 
periods was this first creation? is equally curious. He 
•ays: — 

" Before all the periods known to science, for she has 
not yet been able to lift the veil that hides the origin of 
igmsoM strata." 

Again we have stratification applied to rooks devoid of 
that structural arrangement, united to a more inoorreot 
assertion, that science has not yet been able to lift the veil 
that hides the origin of i^eous rocks. Will Dr. Baylee 
itell me what are the volcanic rocks ? Are they not igoeous ? 
.We presume he will admit they are ; and, if so, will he then 
point out their stratification ? Is not the origin of voloanic 
crocks, which include an immense variety and a vast proper^ 
tion of the igneous formations, open to inspection and exami- 
Jiation when ejected from their volcanic sources ? Has not 
science beoi able there '* to lift the vail that hides the origin 
of (these igneous rooks?" or, if the veil cannot be lifted, will 
J)r. BaylM.tell me how he ascertained what it hides ? 
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I have shortly reviewed Dr. Ba^rlee's geological a88e^• 
tions. Their value I leave to geologists and your readers, 
and return to my argument 

Where or between what geological periods, I again ask, 
did the ruin and destruction of the harmonious world and 
its inhabitants take place? Genesis tells us, "In the 
beginning God createa the heaven and the earth." 

Here the origin of heaven and earth is declared, but not 
an intimation of either animal or vegetable life. 

" And the earth was without form and void." 

Clearly indicating a chaotic state in its early creation, 
and an entire absence of harmony, beauty, or life. 

" And darkness was on the face of the deep." 

Here chaos and darkness are conjunctive. If darkness 
was on the face of the deep, what need had the famil;^ of, 
trilobites, the earliest of animal life, in Dr. Baylee's creation, 
with their wondrous eyes ? Mr. M.'s blind fishes were fu 
more appropriate. 

" And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters." 

Brooded over the waters, is the generally received signi- 
fication. Preparing the earth, or impressmg it with the 
vital enemes it was thereafter to put forth in the imme- 
diately subsequent six days* creation. 

Thus far, and on the threshold of the six days* work, 
we have not one tittle of evidence of either harmony, 
beauty, or life. 

On the contrary, we have the opposed elements, chaos 
and darkness, expressly declared by "God*s Holy Word" 
as conjointly existing. 

In answer to this conclusive evidence, both of a posi- 
tive and negative character, I again call upon Dr. Baylee 
for his geological proofs. I require him to show the traces 
of either ammal or vegetable life in this universe created 
in the beginning; or of a ruin so universal as to destroy 
all Ufe, and render it necessaiy for the Omnipotent to put 
forth his power to re-make and re-model the life he had 
permitted to be destroyed. Until he brings forward these 
proofs I will not proceed with this discussion. I will not 
DO lured from the real question, into useless and inter- 
minable philological disquisitions or polemic discourses, 
which are neither pertinent to the subject, nor interestiBg 
to your readers. He must, in his next letter, come forth 
with his further geological facts and physical evidences 
in support of the issue upon him, viz., '* a distinct creation 

8 
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of animal and vegetable life at tbe beginning, and its 
destruction previous to the six days' work reoorded in 
Genesis." If he cannot, or will not do this, I shall insist, 
and I think it will be generally admitted that I liave 
proved, the creation as related in Genesis is not in har- 
mony with geological teaching. 



January 2ith, I8d7. 

P.S. — ^Although determined not to indulge Br. Baylee 
' , in* a love for philological discussion, which can have no 
other effect than spreading that wonderful eharactor be 
has for learning amongst the imeducated classes, I never- 
theless feel myself pledged to your readers to ootttinue, 
at the earliest period, my comparison between gcologiMl 
facts and the remaining three days of the creation; by 
which I feel sure I shall prove that such wonderfol woiis 
as were then accomplished, created, or made, could not, 
by any physieai laws, have been produced in the remain- 
ing seventy-two hours. Having done this, I feel eeriain 
of the verdict of all your unpre]udiced readers, who, after 
all, are the real judges in this case. 



No. 28. 

Sir, — ^The point in debate between me and "C.** is 
this: — Do the facts of Geology contradict the Mosaic 
narrative ? 

The Mosaic narrative was written in Hebrew. I. may 

fearlessly appeal to the understanding of all refleoting 

, .]^r8ons whether it is not to Moses* own words, and not 

tOji any translation, that we are to appeal when his state- 

^epts are to be subjected to the closest sdentifiGi scrutiny. 

Our English translation of the Bible is the most won- 
derful, philological effort which modem times have seen. 
It wa,!^ Jhowever, made, not for purposes of natural scienee, 
but for:8piritual instruction. Whenever, therefore, a scien- 
tific discussion turns upon the meaning of woids« it is 
obviously necessary to go back to the odginal. *' 0." must 
be content with considering the Mosaic narrative as being 
what Moses himself said. If he decHne the diseussion 
on this ground, he, in so doing, tacitly aoknowledgoi his 
original mis-statement. 
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First, then, I must recal the reader's attention to what .. 
I. said about Moses* distinction between the original cn^ ' 
ation of the universe and the six days' work. 

Moses says: — "In the beginning God created the heaTen 
apd the eartn." — Genesis L 1. 

"In six days the Lord made heaven and earth."-^ 
Exodus XX. 11. 

Here was no appeal to Hebrew criticism. The English 
words create and make are no^ synonymous. No one 
would go to an English shoemaker and ask him to create 
a pair of shoes. 

Here, then, as far as concerns our English version, th» 
djiscussion ought to be set at rest. It is undeniable that 
to any English reader the two statements are perfectly 
distinct, and that Moses does not declare the six days* 
work to have been a creation. 

This argument, therefore, does not require Hebrew- 
I^iilology in this stage of it 

Moses speaks of one act of Omnipotence at the begin- 
ning. He afterwards speaks of six succesiiive acts, with 
an intervening condition of the earth. 

Upon this basis the whole argument really rests; for, 
except " G." can show that the original oreatidn was part 
of the work of the six days, he cannot prove thai the 
geological periods are included in the work of those six 
days. 

I proved that Moses makes the following statements:— 

1. The work of creation was at the beginning. 

2. The earth fell into a state of ruin. ' ' 

3. The Spirit of God was exerting his power over that 

4. The six days' work was a restoration from ruin. 

I shall, as briefly as I can, recapitulate these proofs :4- 

1. The work of creation was at the beginning. For 
this I need only adduce the words — "In the beginning 
G^d created the neaven and the earth." 

2, The earth fell into a state of ruin. This is declared' 
in the words, " Ani) the earth was without form and void." 

X gave undeniable proofb that the phrase, ** without fona- 
and void," means a state of ruin. 

Jeremiah descsribes the ruin of Judea as the earth with- 
out form and void. — Jer. iv. 23. 

Isaiah describes the niin of Idumea by the same words^ 
Our English version renders them, "confusion" and "empti- 
ness." — Isaiah xxxiv. 11. 
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The words are never applied in the Bihle to anything' 
but ruin. 

Can any fairer principle of interpretation be adopted 
than to Bee how the words are used elsewhere ? 

I further showed that Moses carried on the descriptiozi. 
by saying, ** Darkness was upon the face of the deep ; and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters." 

I showed, from the Book of Job, that the deep and the 
waters are not synonymous terras, although occasionally 
the sea is metaphorically called the deep. 

Job xxviii. 14. *' The depth saith, ft is not in me ; and. 
the sea saith, It is not with me." 

See also Job xxxviii. 16. 

I then inquired into the meaning of the word " Thehom'' 
(depth), and showed, not by any theory of mine, but from 
Gesenius, and. indeed, all Hebrew lexicographers, that it 
comes from "boom" — to agitate, to break up. 

One reference will prove the correctness of my assertion i 

Deuteronomy yii. 23. " The Lord thy God shdU destroy 
them with a mighty destruction" 

This is precisely the same root as the noun rendered 
deep, in " Darkness was upon the face of tiie deep." 

Was it, then, a fanciful criticism of mine to assert that 
the ** deep" means a ruined, a broken-up mass, a destruo- 
tipn? 

3. The Spirit of God was exerting his power over that: 
ruin. 

• This is not denied. The statement is too plain : ** The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters." 

4. Thei six days' work was a restoration from ruin. 
This necessarily follows from the preceding. " G." dis- 

S)ses of these arguments by characterising them as " Dr. 
aylee's theories." 
It is nearly twenty years since I was led to those views 
by a patient, critical investigation of the meaning of all the- 
words of the Mosaic narrative, in every place where each: 
word occurred throughout Ibe Bible. 

Since then I have obtained a few interesting confirma- 
tions of my views from old Rabbinical writings. Were I to 
cite them, ** 0." would tax me with a display of learning, 
"to the uneducated." Having thus proved the harmonies 
of the Mosaic narrative with the facts of Qeologf, I shall 
now proceed to reply to the other parts of " G." 's letter. 
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*' G." asserts that " asa," ta make, and " bara,** to create, 
are synonymous. He forgot, or at least omitted, to answer 
Jhy questions about them. I beg to remind him of them : — 

1 . if ** asa** and " bara " are synonyintnis, why is *• bara," 
to create, never applied toworks made> by men ? 

" Asa" is applied to men's work more than 2000 times; 
'" bara ' never. 

Can **0." explain why? * 

2. '^ i3ara,*' when • appiied- to Qb&vHnaMn^ of an^hing, 
is always in reference either to his supreme authority, or to 
his restoring power : — e. g., " Remember thy Creator."— Eeul. 
-xii. 1. **1 create Jerusiedem.*' — Isa. Ixr. 16. Why did 
-not "C." answer this? 

3. "Bara" in the paslrive is acknowledge, even \ff 
Eabbiuical wrilersi to meah' restoration.^ 

Ps. civ. 30.— " Thou se^dest forth thy Spirit, they j«fv 
created, and thou im^tt^^^t^ the face of the earth." 

I'Kis transiation isnot '^Dr. BayleeVeriticism." — Why 
did not ** C." answer this question; In 'its* application to the 
passive in Genesis ii. 4? - 

Instead of doing so hb makes a very strong declaration *. 
" It God's Holy Word is H^t, Dr. Baylee is wrong." Let 
us see •' C." 's grounds : — ' 

Ps. cxlviii. 5. — " He commanded, and thejwereoreaud" 

I have shown from God's Holy Word that to be created 
,has sometimes the meaning of being renewed. That pas- 
sage, therefore, may meltn,,'** He commanded, and they 
were renewed." Eveta if^!t could be*'shown that "tb«y 
were cieated" does not necessarily mfean renewal, the 
-passage does not belong to oiir question, for it makes no 
jnentiou of the six days. It simply afi»erts ' that att things 
"were created by God. ' 

'* C." further refers to two passages' in whioh' the word 
create is applied to part of the nx days* work. 

Tliis is only reiterating^hfeit I hAd said from thtfAflist, 
nameiy, that the word Is sometimes apjtli^ to God's work, 
^where bis supreme authority is intend^ t6 be Mferredto. 

Those two passages' are remarkable in that Teiy appli- 
cation. '• 

The .first is applied at the introduction of tfnimai life 
into the six days* work. The second at the introduntion of 
ratiomd Hfe. Thus Mosee applies the word tO' the only 
thi-ee known sorts, of existi^ce, matter, animal life, tam 
rational life. 

-8- 
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But ** C" endeayoitrs to prove an original creation by 
its being declared, ** God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light;" "Let the earth brinff forth, and the earth 
brought forth." He adds, " It will be admitted, all these 
are imperative commands." 

So, then, an imperative command, when obeyed, is a 
creation ! 

This rule of criticism would give us as many Creators as 
there are persons entitled to give an imperative command. 

I pass by the quotation from Mr. John Kenrick. He 
may have been both pious and learned, but he wad not 
Moses. 

I have made no objection to the authorised version of 
the Mosaic narrative ; I have confirmed its accuracy by a 
critical examination of the original words. 

" G." next asserts that he nowhere connected a groveling 
id^a with the words heaven and earth. 

It is difficult to conjecture what he may consider a grp- 
Teling idea of heaven. To a person accustomed to tmnk 
of heayen as a universe, the unbounded assemblage of 
flaces which God has created, it seems a very groveling 
idea to speak of heaven as " a place, and not the universe." 

What "C." calls my "wanderings" were simply my 
brief observations on his own quotations. 

" G." 's next criticism is on the word 

BAEIA. 

Our translators render this word by " expansion." " 0." 
quoted Dr. Fye Smith's opinion that this was a modem 
version, in order to " momfy " the unphilosophical idea of 
its real meaning, namely, a concave solid thing, with holes 
in it to let the rain through ! 

I proved that old Hebrew philologists declare the word 
to mean an expanse. 

I showed also that Gesenius says it means either to 
expand by beating out, or simply to expand. 

If, according to these eminent philologists, it sometimes 
means simply to expand, how can it be shown that this is 
not the meaning of the word in Genesis i. 6 ? 

"G."'s own quotation, "Let there be a firmament,** 
does not suggest the idea of beatins out. 

Let any one on a clear day look up into the blue sky, 
and ask himself, could any observer of nature imagine that 
there was over his head a solid concavity, with holes in it to 
let the rain through ! 
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" G." says, " I have referred the reader to his Bible. Dr. 
Baylee refers him to his wash-hand basin." 

I confess I do not recollect the passaj^e of Scripture by 
which " G." proves that the inspired writers believed in a 
solid convexity as a reservoir for water ! Perhaps he would 
favour us with a reference in his next letter. 

'* C" calls upon me to prove that the words ** In the 
beginning" evidence another creation of a harmonious and 
beautiful world, having its animal and vegetable life. 

I have already proved that the words **In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth*' mean, God gave 
existence to a harmonious and beautiful universe. 

The proof was this : — 

The word to create implies order, harmony, and beauty. 
If we want to know its meaning in Genesis i. 1, let us see 
how it is applied elsewhere. Gan **G." show one place 
where it means chaotic existence ? 

If everywhere else in the Bible it means an orderly 
and beautiful existence, why should it mean chaos in the 
beginning ? 

With respect to my assertion that all geological researches 
evidence ruin everywhere, **G." asks "where is the ruin 
evidenced, and between what geological periods ? " 

I answer, eve]7where — the fossil remains of broken 
animals, vegetables, and minerals, are indisputable evi- 
dences of ruin. 

But ** 0.** imagines he has detected in me great ignorance 
of Geology because I speak of igneous strata. He thinks 
he corrects my statement by saying that "igneous rocks are 
amorphous masses, and totally devoid of stratification." 

I did not say that igneous rocks are stratified. But I 
still take the liberty of thinking that a mass of amorphous 
rock underneath another mass of stratified rock would be a 
stratum. The confusion between a stratified rock and a 
stratum does not belong to me. I also take the liberty of 
continuing to think, that the igneous rocks are everywhere 
beneath the aqueous ones, although some of them may 
have been of recent formation, and there, may have been a 
few violent displacements. 

'*G."'8 next criticism is again a confusion between 
strata and stratification. 

Stratum is simply a layer, whether stratified or not. 
The word has no reference to the internal character of the 
stratum. " G." 's haste, therefore, to find me in error was, 
on this occassion, a little too hasty .^ 
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Tn ciitioishig' mr ceobgical Txews, ^ 0:" twice s^iaks of 
animal and vegetable me. English and French writers on 
natural -philosophy speak of vegetable life. These Btupid 
'Hebrews never do so. Stupid asr modem philosophers, of a 
-certain class, think them, they were not guilty of such -an 
absurdity as to attribute life to vegetables. 

"C." proceeds, "And the earth was without form and 
Toid, dearly indicating & chaotic state in ite early ereation« 
and an entire absence of harmony, beauty, or fife.** 

' He omitted to prove the meaning of ** without fomr. and 
Toid.** Did he think that your readers would have for- 
gotten the references which prove that they mean BtriN; and 
not original chaos? 

I now conclude by placing in parallel oolnnms, the 
revelations of Geology and of God's Uoly Word : — 

OBOLOGT TBACHSS : THS WOBD OF COD TBAORBl : 

1. The present condition of 1. That in sir days the Lord 
Hm earth is a restoration fimn a reltored the earth with its aiiv- 
former one. rounding atmosphere. 

2. That all. the former eon- 2. That there have been 
idltions of this world were once everlasting ases, or suecessioos 
order, and then ruin. of times, and that the present 

condition of the earth was pre- 
ceded by rmn, 

3. That each geological pe- 3 That in the beginning God 
nod being a state of order rol- gave a harmoniona and oraeriy 
4ew«d by ruin, it is jwobal^e ezistenoeto tfaisearili. 

•that the original oonditioa was 
of order. 



If '* G." continue to leave my questioiie unanswered, I 
shall make a collection of them in my last letter. 

Again I call upon him to bring forward any proof of the 
-smallest scientific error in the whole BiMe. 

I remain^ sir, faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH BAYL£E. 
m. Jjkkm'M, JoHkiOi 1697. 
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Sib, — Dr. Banrlee has again favoured me with an 
immense mass of Scripture- quotations, and a most homoeo- 
pathic dose of geological mcts. I shall answer both in 
their order, and, I tru8% conclusively. 
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My opponent gives me the wondrous infonnation that 
Moses wrote in Hebrew. I never thought he wrote in any- 
thing else. I assent to the propriety of appealing to the 
Hebrew text where the meaning of the wora is obviously 
doubtful; but I would ask Dr. Baylee, if the present 
authorised version of the Bible does not truly represent 
Moses, why is it not revised and corrected ? In my former 
letter I required him to point out where the present version 
fails in expressing the meaning of the original. This plain 
question Dr. Baylee avoids answering. 

If the present version will not allow of the closest 
« scientific scrutiny/' why is it not amended ? Dr. Bavlee 
has not yet shown that it will not bear this scrutiny ; Dut» 
to suit his own views, he pleases to give expression to 
certain words not borne out by the original. I am quite 
ready to receive what Moses wrote, but not what Dr. Baylee 
says he intended to express. 

Dr. Baylee has advanced but little, and old quotations' 
are again brought forward to be bolstered up with a some* 
what irreverent simile. ** No one would go to an English 
shoemaker and ask him to create a pair of shoes," says Dr. 
Baylee. Whv not ask a tailor to make or fashion a pair of 
breeches? — both appropriate significations of the word. 
create when correctiv applied. This shoemaking simile 
comes ill from one who says to create is applied specially to* 
God's work. Had I used it, the first paragraph of my 
opponent's letter weuld have been devoted to my correction. 

The learned Principal of St Aidan's Theological Gollef^e 

says the words create and make are never synonymous in 

t^e English language. Should we not say make a bishop 

or create a peer ? 

I create you 
Companion to our person. 

— SBAK8VBABB. 

Doubtless Dr. Baylee has heard it said, " He will make 
a soldier in time." 

Tour eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers and make women fight. 



Long abstinence creates uneasiness in the stomach, and 
also makes us uneasy in the same region. So also we make 
a noise, and create confusion. I apprehend even Dr. Bailee 
will allow the words create and make in the examples given 
are synonymous. 
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•• Moses speaks of one aet of Omnipotenoe at the Vegin* 
mng/' says my opponent Does he not likendse speak" oif 
several acts of Omnipotence, particularly in the creation of 
whales and the making of man, and afterwards cre«tiBg 
him after his image and likeness ? 

Are not the succeeding acts signified by the exebaaEige- 
able and conjoined use of the terms create and make, as- 
1. baye shown in my former quotations from Gnosis a»d 
other parts of Scripture? This Dr. Baylee does not 
attempt to answer. 

My opponent says, "I proved that Moses makes the 
foUowing statements," and enumerates four points, whiek 
he alleges he has proved. By referring to his letter oi^ 
the 20th January, the reader will find that Dr. Baylee 
assumes he has proved five somewhat different pconts* 
I have required Dr. Baylee to state when the earth fell 
into ruin, and some proofs of the rtaioraUon; but so f^ 
no attempt has been made to answer me. I have cidled 
npon him for geological proofe; he has replied with teehni* 
cal disquisitions. 

He then favours us with a repetition of the first yerse^ 
of Gkenesis, but gives no proofs that those words do not 
I4>ply to the creation subsequently related. Fei^ps I 
may assist him with an interpretation of the words **Ia 
the beginning." 

It is recorded (St Matthew xix. 3) that the Phariseeei 
tempting Christ said to him, " Is it lawAil for a man to^ 
put away his wife for any cause ? " 

Verse 4. ** And he answered and said unto them, Haya- 
ye not read that he which mada them at the he^tdnf^ 
nMtde them male and female ? " 

Now, here, in Christ's own words, we have first the 
word made synonymously used ioft ewated. See Genesis 
chap. i. verse 27. We have also this making (of Adam 
a^d Eye), which took place on the la^t day's woi;k, de- 
scribed as taking place at the beginning — a periodi accord- 
ing to Dr. Ba^rlee, countless millions of years antecedent 

WITHOUT FOBM AND VOID. 

On this point let us look at Dr. B.'s proofs. It rests^^ 
aa nsvial with my exponent, on hypereritieal refinementa 
of HeWew seholor^ip. As to the Hebrew words trans- 
lated, in the antborisM versien, "witbont form and void,**^ 
Dr. B. tells me they mean a state of ruin. He si^.lh^'- 
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^ords are never applied in Scripture to anything but ruin. 
The truth is, the phrase thoku ve boku, '* without form 
and void/' only occurs three times in Holy Writ 

In Isaiah xrxiv. 11, I read, "God shall stretch out 
upon Edom the line of fihohuj confusion and the stones 
of (bohu) BMFnNESs." This is manifestly a most poetic 
and metaphorical employment of the terms; and from 
this passage, assuredly, little can be gained towards an 
^xact and scientific rendering of ibe words under exami- 
nation. Dr. Baylee has hardly giyen an undeniable proof 
in his quotation of this figurative employment of the 
phrase. 

In Jeremiah iv. 23, the prophet is labouring to accu- 
mulate a catalogue of physical disturbances which may 
picture forth the calamities that shall fall upon Jerusalem, 
if her people continue in sin. In the midst of his imagery 
he exclaims, "I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was teUhout 
fofm and void (thoku ve holm); and the heavens, and 
they had no light" 

These words of Jeremiah are poetry, too ; but they 
seem to have set his mind working for the further deline- 
ation of an earth without form and void. Accordingly he 
proceeds : *' I beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, 
and all the hills moved lightly," i.e., the earth was without 
any fixed and abiding form, which would make it habitable 
or comely in the eye of man. And yet, again, Jeremiah 
proceeds, " I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, and aU the 
birds of the heavens were fled," &c., t. e., the earth was void 
or empty. Such were the ideas with which these terms 
fihohu ve bohu) filled the mind of Jeremiah, when they 
occurred in his magnificent poetry. 

I do not deny that, in these two |>a8sages from the pro- 
phets, the terms under discussion Mre used to pourtray the 
terrible destruction about to overtake Edom and Judaea; 
but I unhesitatingly aver that the words of Jeremiah show 
'* thohu and bohu " meant far more than mere overthrow or 
ruin. They pointed to utter and entire confusion, and 
emptiness, such as that which, having had its terrible sway 
in the beginning, could never exist again while man was on 
the earth. Accordingly, in a verse immediately following, I 
find Jeremiah qualifying in prose the strong hyperbole of 
his poetry, when he says, ** The whole land shidl be deso- 
late : yet tcUl I not make a fvU end," as though he had 
said, The descdation of Judsea shall be an approach towards 
the cenlttsion and emptiness of the beginning ; but, of 
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course, it shall not be so inconceivably terrible and wretched 
as was the original condition described BSthohu ve bohu, 
without form and void. 

Thus, on " seeing how the words are used elsewhere," 
I find that thohu and hohu denote a confusion more terrible 
than destruction, — a wasteness more solitair than ruin. 
They do not indicate or imply a beautiful and harmonious 
world fEillen into ruin, as my antagonist would haye it 
appear ; but they describe a yet unoccupied and uninhabir 
table world of " mountains which trembled and hills which 
moved lightly" under some terrific agency of heat or other 
cause. 

Thus I am perfectly satisfied with the authorised trans- 
lation of thohu V0 bohu. The phrase ** without form and 
void " seems to me as capable of suggesting the true and 
noble idea of Genesis i. 2, as any brief English phrase 
could be. 

I leave it to Dr. Baylee to correct the English version 
and to disprove my criticism, if he can. 

THEHOM— THE DEEP. 

Meanwhile, I proceed to test Dr. BayWs only other 
proof that " the earth fell into a state of ruin." 

Again my opponent dogmatises about the hidden mean- 
ings and derivative force of Hebrew words. He tells us 
that thehom (''the deep") means "a ruined, broken-up 
mass," and, consequently, implies *' ruin and destruction. 
This, Dr. Baylee says, is the meaning of thehom, because it 
is not synonymous with "waters," &c., for if the words 
"depths" and "sea" were synonymous, Job xxviii. 14, 
would be tautological; and this, Dr. Baylee implies, the 
Hebrew Scriptures never are. 

Has my opponent forgotten that reiteration is not 
always tautology? Does he not know that amplification 
is sometimes grand, emphatic, and affecting? Has he 
forgotten the expressions, "Dying thou shctU die,** God 
*' created by making" "The Lord spake unto me, saying" 
'&0.? Surely the recurrence of terms in the verse "The 
d^th saith, It is not in me; and the sea saith. It is not 
with me," is no tautology; and, consequently, by no means 
implies that depth and sea, or water, are not exchangeable 
terms. 

But, argues my opponent, thehom, "the deep," is derived 
from the Hebrew word ^um, and that verb means "to 
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agitate, to break up.** Dr. Baylee refers me to Gesenius' 
!Lexicon; and,, accordingly, I ga to Gesenius, as translated 
by Tregelles, and I find that his testimony is dead against 
my opponent, for be says, " Hum, to put in motion, to 
disturb, whence thebom, the sea in commotion" Similarly, 
too, undeif the word thehom^ Gesenius gives the following 
meanings :— Water making a noise, in commotion, a wave, 
a great quantity of waters, the ocean, the sea, any gulf 
or abyss, even used of the deep hollows of the earth." 
So that, instead of meaning destruction, the signification 
of hum and tJieJiom is, wavelike movement producing hol- 
lows, whether on land or sea. The idea is precisely and 
beautifully rendered by our authorised version in the term 
" the deep.**— Gen. i. 2. 

As to Dr. B.'s quotation of Deut. vii. 23, I need only 
say that, of course, the tossing of the sea is, in all lan- 
guages, a natural metaphor employed to denote trouble 
and overthrow; and I am far from being prepared to bslj 
that the verb is never employed in this secondary appli- 
cation. The noun thehom^ with which we are concerned, 
is, I believe, never once so employed; and it is not a 
little remarkable that, in Deut. vii. 23, the very passage 
my opponent vauntingly alleges. Dr. Gesenius sajs, instead 
of our English version, the proper translation would be, 
^^God brings upon them great disturbance.'* 

Thus it appears that the noun ihehom (the deep} is 
most accurately rendered in our English authorised ver- 
sion. The word does not imply destruction or ruin, as 
Dr. Baylee would have us believe ; but it denotes a hollow, 
a deep, an abyss, caused by the movement of the sea, or 
•by the heaving of the earthquake. 

Yoiur readers will, 1 think, sir, agree with me that Dr. 
Baylee has utterly failed to prove, by Scripture and by 
Hebrew hypercriticisms, that ** the earth fell out of a 
state of beautiful and harmonious existence, in which it 
had been the abode of animal and vegetable life, into a 
rstate of ruin." 



ASA — TO MAKE, AND BARA — TO CEEATE. 

Again Dr. Baylee returns to this question, and he 
•requires me to answer why asa is applied to man's work 
more than 2,000 times, and bara never. I have only Dr. 
Baylee's word in support of this statement, being unable 
io examine the Bible so closely as to test the correctness 

9 
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of his assertion. But the question is not how tbej are 
applied in reference to man's works, but to Qod^s, 

Dr. 6 ay lee's first assertion was that God created out of 
nothing, and only made or remodelled, or fashioned out 
of materials previously existing. In his letter of the 14th 
January, he says, '*! have already proved the six days* 
work was a restoration." Hence, that at the beginning 
GK)d created the heaven and the earth, and that man 
was a mere restoration, having been previously created, 
destroyed, and then in the six days* work restored. In 
my former letter I asked Dr. Baylee, Was the entire pre- 
vious creation destroyed, together with the harmonious 
and beautiful earth ? 

His answer is significant — '* It was not ; the eartb is 
the only seat of sin as far as it has pleased God to reveal to 
us, — the starry heavens have been preserved in purity." 

Dr. Baylee tells me that sin is the only source of rtitn, 
so that, inasmuch as we do not know that there has been 
sin in the starry heavens, we may and must conclude that 
they have known no ruin. Does it not hold good in logic and 
to common sense, that if there had been no sin on earth 
neither would there have been any ruin upon earth? And, 
similarly too, until sin commenced on the earth, ruin would 
not commence? Are not these positions clearly, though 
implicitly, laid down in Dr. Baylee*s own answer quoted 
above ? 

Dr. Baylee's theory introduces deatb both to man and 
beasts, countless millions of years before sin is recorded. 
This is truly surprising, and, we apprehend, heterodox 
teaching. 

I have previously shown, I think, most conclusively, 
that the words Asa and Bara used in Genesis to make and 
to create, have no restricted meaning, but are used synony- 
mously to signify both operations. The same limited use 
of the word create is found in our language, although 
synonymous with make. 

The real question is, the meaning, not the number of 
times the word is used. It bespeaks a very limited idea of 
pure criticism to deal with the number of times a word is 
used, without first considering the operations that call forth 
its use, and the idiosyncrasies of the language. 

Dr. Baylee then says, " ' I create Jerusalem a rejoicing.* 
Why did not " C." answer this ? " 

If Dr. Baylee will turn to one of my previous letters, he 
will find his quotation explained, and I think most con- 
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olusiyely answered, that Jerusalem was created out of 
materials previoitdy existing, showing the very opposite 
conclusion to the one he assumes. 

I must notice the incorrect inference Dr. Baylee would 
apply to the quotation I made from Psalm cxWiii. 5, in my 
last letter. I$r. Baylee says ray quotation makes no " men- 
tion of the six days* creation." T did not assert it did, but 
the Psalmist mentions previously those things he created, 
by commanding, which are also expressly mentioned tts 
being made in the six days' work in Genesis. So also in 
Psalm xxxiii. 6, it is said. — " By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens mdde, and all the hosts of them by the breath 
of his mouth." Again, ver. 9, **For he spaJce, and it was 
done." Surely these expressions imply an operation of the 
Omnipotent by commanding. 

In his letter of the 23rd January Dr. Baylee says : ** It 
is nowhere said, that in the beginniug Qod made the 
heavens and the earUi." Dr. Baylee admits the starry 
heavens were not destroyed, and therefore there was but one 
creation of the heavens, which the Psalmist expressly says 
were made. 

The weight of the following remark of my antagonist is 
pretty well tested by the above quotation, but I cannot 
^iss on without a further stricture on its peculiar application. 
J>r. Baylee says, *' So these imperative commands, when 
obeyed, are a creation." I think it would appear so from 
the quotations I have given. 

** This rule of criticism," Dr. Baylee adds, " would give 
as many creations as there are persons to give an imperative 
command." ^ 

Does the Psalmist speak of persons, or of God ? I ask 
Dr. Baylee this question to explain away his inconect 
assumption, and irreverent remark. There is no reference 
to persons, but to God, in my quotations, and surely his 
omnipotence can give as many creations by command as 
he elects. If not, what becomes of all those reconstructions, 
remakings, restorations, after the repeated catastrophes 
which form the ground- work of Dr. Baylee's hypothesis ? 

RAETA. 

I contended the word rakia was correctly rendered 
" expansion by heating out of a solid substance.'* Dr. Baylee 
simply *'eapanded by beating" — therefore he expanded the 
air oy beating ! 
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I also showed on good authority the Jews believed the 
waters were upheld above the firmament in the heavens, as 
is most abundantly evidenced by Scripture reference : see 
Psalm cxlviii. 4, '' Praise him, ye heaven of heavens, and 
ye waters that be above the heavens." 

Here is clear indieation of the belief of the waters being 
above the expanse, either in a wash-hand basin or cullender, 
which Dr. Baylee likes best. Nor is the retention of waters 
OB the convex surface more wonderful to the uneducated, 
which many of the Jews were, than the resting of the 
waters of our seas on our spheroidal earth. Nor do I think 
the Jews knew or ever dreamed of inquiring why, under 
the wash-hand basin or cullender, the sky was blue on a 
clear day, as Dr. Baylee feels sure they must have done. 

I shall conclude this point with the following extract 
from Whiston's translation of Joseph us*s Hebrew Antiqui- 
ties : — "After the first day, God on the second day placed 
the heaven over the whole world, and separated it from the 
other parts ; and lie determined it shmild stand by itself. He 
also placed a crystalline [firmament] round it, and put it 
together in a manner agreeable to the earth, and fitted it 
for giving moisture and rain, and for afibrding the advan- 
tage of dews." Jose^hus was a Jew, who lived about Hie 
time of our Saviour. He was an intelligent man, and, for 
his nation, a man of education. One would think he ought 
to have known the meaning of Genesis i. as well as Dr. 
Baylee. His interpretation of rakiaf without other refer- 
ence, maj suffice to remind my antagonist I have proved 
that the inspired writers believed in a solid " convexity as a 
reservoir for water" 

The theory of rarefaction of water to render it lighter 
than air, so that it may rise above the firmament or atmo- 
sphere of our earth, estimated at about forty miles, through 
all the degrees of temperature we know it exhibits, is one 
worthy of Dr. Baylee. Heat rarefies water, cold condenses it» 
The higher we ascend, the colder and drier the air becomes. 

I shall content myself, in dealing with the remaining 
portion of his letter devoted to philological disquisition, by 
citing, in support of my interpretation of Genesis, the 
words of one of the fii-st Hebrew scholars of the present 
time, and to whose literary fame I think even Dr. JBaylee 
will show some deference. Dr. Pusey, Begius Professor of 
Hebrew in Oxford, in writing expressly upon the significa- 
tion of bara and asa in Genesis, says : — ** The words bara, 
created; asa, made; yatsab, formed; are used repeatedly 
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by Isaiah, and are also employed by Amos, as equivalent to 
each other. Bara and asa express alike a formation of some- 
thing new, something whose existence in this new state 
originated in, and depends entirely upon, the will of its 
creator or maker." Again, he says, *' After having con- 
tinually re-read and studied this account (the creation 
recorded in Genesis), I can come to no other result than 
that the words created and made are synonymous." 1 think 
this is pretty conclusive testimony. 

There are few Hebrew scholars who will not defer to 
the opinion of my last quoted authority rather than to Dr. 
Baylee*s, although **he has < latterly obtained some con- 
firmation of his views from old Rabbinical writings." I 
will give one other instance of Dr. Baylee*s erroneous con- 
clusions. In his letter of the 23rd, he makes a great deal 
of several alleged Hebrew derivations, which he thinks 
show the Hebrews to have been *' men of gigantic minds, 
and almost superhuman sagacity." I take the first of these 
wonderful derivations, in which I am told the Hebrews 
"called the earth ebetz, the runner, from its continual 
motion." I look to my Hebrew Lexicon, and I find no 
such meaning as runner given to the word ebetz, nor any 
such derivation from the verb batz referred to as probable, 
or even plausible. The least reflection will convince most 
of my readers that if the word ebetz had meant runner, or, 
if the Hebrews had known anything about the motion of 
the earth, the inspired Psalmist would never have written, 
" God hath made the round world so sure that it cannot be 
moved.*' I will not insist on the far happier guess made by 
the Greeks, when they spoke of the planetes asteres, wander^ 
ing stars, whence we derive the modem word planet. 

EVIDENCE OF BUIN. 

*' In respect to my assertions," says Dr. Baylee, " that 
all geological researches evidence ruin, ' C asks where is 
the ruin evidenced, and between what geological periods ? 
I answer everywhere — the fossil remains of broken ani- 
mals, vegetables, and minerals are indisputable evidence 
of ruin." 

So says Dr. Baylee. My reply is — there is no such 
geological evidence. 1 see none in the red sandstone, either 
at Stoiurton, or whereon Liverpool is built, or over the 
numerous tracts of country at home or abroad which I have 
surveyed. Geology discloses only a sequence of order and 

-9- 
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relationship in its formations and fossil teachings. Some 
genera have died out, because *' time has fought against 
them" to make room for others more adapted to the earth's 
altered surface. 

But the most undeniable testimony contradictory of Dr. 
Baylee's destructive theory is that of the Molluscs, sixteen 
families of which range through all geological systems, and 
only seven liave become extinct. In the great carboniferous 
flora we have the same genera, reduced in their size and 
growth from the altered' climatic influence, and because 
time is fighting against them. So in the chalk and ter- 
tiaries we have genera and species which exist still. 

Dr. Baylee says Geology teaches — we have first order, 
then catastrophe, then restored order, then catastrophe, and 
so on. He states these as universal in the destruction of 
animal and vegetable life. 

Never was a greater fallacy propounded. I challenge 
Dr. Baylee to prove, from Geology, or any other science, 
that there ever was any one universal catastrophe causing 
an entire destruction of life and requiring a restoration. 

The causes that operated in all time heretofore are 
operating now, in the same force and degree ; and this Sir 
Charles Lyell has most clearly and beautifully demonstrated. 
If we find disturbance in England in one part of a series, 
we find in the same series elsewhere equally strong evidence 
that at the same period all was repose. 

The argument of Dr. Baylee is simply this, that because 
a person saw Etna covering with lava the surrounding 
district, the same operation must be universal; so, also, 
if in digging in a churchyard he found in one grave a 
man interred with a broken leg or crushed spine, all that 
race of men were destroyed by the same catastrophe. 

If we have evidence of broken animals*, vegetables, and 
minerals, we have evidences immeasurably more numerous 
of the quiet interment of animals during the same periods, 
without even the hair ruffled; of vegetables, without the 
most delicate tracing of their leaves broken ; and crystals 
so beautifully perfect in the matrix, that it requires the 
nicest manipulation to avoid injury in removing them. 

AU geological teaching tends to show that there never 
has b^en any one universal catastrophe on this earth that 
could destroy all animal life, or require a restoration. 

Dr. Baylee attempts to support his unfounded assertions 
bv another equally striking fallacy. He says, in his letter 
of the 23rd, "The igneous strata!! do not reyeal to us 
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their earliest conditions." With the terms igneous strata 
I will deal presently. 

There are two classes of igneous rocks — the granitic 
and volcanic; these are suhdivided according to their 
mineral constituents. 

Any one acquainted with Geology understands that 
granitic rock is nypogene, or underformed, and takes it» 
structure from aqueous or terrestrial pressure. There is 
no evidence of its ever having overflowed^ in a state of 
fusion, another stratum. We find it intrusive, or injected, 
or in mass ; hut I am not aware of its ever having heen 
foimd overflowing. 

It is ohvious, therefore, when it hecomes a surface rock, 
it is hard, and quite as capable of forming the bed for a 
fossil deposit as any other rock. Dr. Baylee has argued 
that, because it was igneous^ it was fused at the surface,, 
and would have destroyed life existing upon it. But we 
apprehend where it was fused,* at all events more than 
ten miles below the surface, animals would not exist or 
plants grow, therefore they would not be imbedded in it. 
Where we find stratified rocks altered by heat, and become 
crystalline, their fossils are beautifully preserved, as is evi- 
denced in the encrinital marbles. 

The creation of man in the six days* work, according 
to Dr. Baylee*s teachings, is a mere restoration. His fossu 
remains, or evidences of his works, ought therefore to 
appear, or be found with the other pre-Adamite creations 
with which Dr. Baylee savs he was contemporaneous. Tet, 
from the lowest to the highest zones of former life evi- 
denced by fossil teachings, there is not an indication of 
his existence. 

Where, then, is evidence of man being a restoration? 

Another^ equally absurd and untenable fallacy Dr. 
Baylee has propounded: — "These geological researches 
were stopped at a. barrier which science has not yet 
removed, viz., igneous strata ! ! 

The inference here is, that Dr. Baylee believes that 
at one time all the upper surface of the earth was covered 
with i^eous rocks. 

This is, if possible, more unsupportable than the con- 
clusions ii^m broken animals, &c. Igneous rooks are 
singularly local, as evidenced in one class by volcanic 
eruptions; and granite rooks are only brought to the 
sufjace by local disturbances. If the surface was 'ever, 
at one time, all fused, as granite or la?a, would an Om- 
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niscient and all beneficent Creator place animals upon it 
to Mritness their immediate destruction? 

I challenged Dr. Baylee to produce his evidence of 
universal ruin; the issue was upon him to do so. Ho 
declined the challenge, and I have brought to his own 
door evidence showing tJie worth of the broad, untenable 
assertions which he calls proofs. 

IGNEOUS STRATA!! 

In his letter of the 23rd ultimo, Dr. Baylee says, " The 
igneous strata do not reveal/' &c. 

Again, he says that science has not been able to lift the 
veil *' that hides the origin of igneous strata'*! ! 

On these assertions I accused him of a grave misappli- 
cation of terms, by applying to igneous rocks designations 
peculiar to aqueous deposits. 

Now, I ask the reader to marh the ingenuity of his 
reply: — 

" I did not say," says Dr. Baylee, " that igneous rocks 
are stratijied^ but still I take the liberty of thinking that a 
mass of amorphous roch underneath another mass of strati- 
fied rock would be a stratum" 

That the reader may fully perceive the bearing of my 
remarks, let me state that the word stratum, or bed, and its 
plural, strata, or beds, are always, in Geology, applied to 
<iqueous, or sedimentary deposits. And so arbitrary is this 
term, that igneous rochs are styled unstratified rocks. 

Now Dr. Baylee, in his letter of the 23rd, did not use 
the term stratum, but its plural, strata, thereby dividing his 
igneous rocks into distinct beds or strata. 

Yet this Hebrew scholar can descend to the tmworthy 
quibble of saying he did not say stratified when he used the 
word strata. It is not necessary for geological readers, but 
for others it may be, that I should state that stratum is a 
word as inapplicable to a mass of igneous rock, as strata, 
its plural ; and to apply the term mass to stratified rock, as 
Dr. Baylee has done in the same sentence, instead of bed 
(by which we understand the upper and lower surface of a 
stratum), betrays an ignorance of the most rudimentary 
teachings of Geology. 

VEGETABLE LIFE. 

Dr. Baylee tells me that the sttqiid '* Hebrews" (he is 
fond of hard terms) never spoke of vegetable life, but the 
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English and French philosophers do. I own I am not a 
Jew, although I honour and respect them. I am an Eng- 
lishman, and have therefore once, according to Dr. Bayleeis' 
own showing, spoJcen correctly. 

If Dr. Baylee means to insinuate that there is no vege* 
tahle life — I like a man to speak out — let him tell me what 
is life, where animal life ends, and vegetation hegins ? 

In his letter of the 20th, Dr. Baylee told me he had 
proved the following points, which he has since thought it 
necessary to re-prove ; therehy showing his former statement 
was one of the many hroad assertions to which he is so 
partial, and has in this discussion so largely indulged. 

1. That Moses disting\iished creating from making. In 
support of this proof he has given hroad assertion, unsup- 
ported interpretation, and novel and forced constructions. 

I have given Bible reference, Christ's own words, and 
the highest Biblical authorities to the contrary. 

2. That Moses describes a ruined condition of the earth 
prior to the six days' work. 

Dr. Baylee offers as his proof a new version, unsupported 
by any one quoted text or authority ; but he has given you 
aversion totally opposed to the most sublime and admirable 
attributes of the Deity — his Omnipotence, his Mercy, and 
his Love. 

To prove him wrong, I have relied on the interpretation 
received from childhood by you and your forefathers — de- 
clared by good and pious men, greater scholars than Dr. 
Baylee, to be perfect ^ so far as words can be exponents of the 
Hebrew text. I have supported this by geological proofs 
and deductions, which Dr. Baylee has never even attempted. 

3. That he assigns no limits to the time between his 
original creation and the first day. 

Dr. Baylee gives you only his own views of the inter- 
vening period. 

I give you Christ's own words that the creation of man 
was concluded in the beginning. I give you the interpreta- 
tion taught to you and your forefathers, and supported also 
by the testimony of the most learned and enlightened men. 

By interpretation of his own, and opposed to all the 
attributes of the Deity, Dr. Baylee tells you God created 
but to destroy, and then restore again. 

4. That the sun and moon, and stars were created at the 
beginning, and not on the fourth day. 

The question was, not when they were created, but what 
does Genesis teach? 
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Genesis teaches that though the heavens were created in 
the heginning, the sun, moon, and stars were not noade till 
the fourth day. 

But such teachings in no way lessen its claim to our 
admiration and respect. I rest on the ahundance of proof 
I have adduced, — my opponent, on the teachings of " Djr. 
Baylee." 

These are our respective proofs, and I tahulate my teach- 
ing against his thus : — 

GKOLOaT TEACHES : DB. BATLEE TEAOHBS : 

1. That the present condition 1. That the present is a restov- 
of the earth is one of order, and ation, the former world having 
is a deyelopment of the omnipo- been destroyed or burnt up with 
tence, omniscience, and lore of igneous strata, leaving out a 
the Almighty — suiting the crea- wreck of ruin behind. 

ture to the creation. 

2. That all former conditions 2. That matter was from ^er- 
of the earth were ordered with lasting ! and the former condi- 
omniscience, suiting the crea- tion of the earth ruin. 

ture to the creation. 

3. That all Geological time 3. That all was disorder, 
evidences the same order, love, alternating with beauty — that 
and kindness in the Omniscient, God created to destroy— and 
suiting all creatures to the vari- destroyed to restore, that h» 
ous creations. might again destroy, without 

any apparent reason. 

I have now waded through the wordy conglomerate and 
igneous strata of my opponent. 

It is clear, from the reiteration in his last letter of previ- 
ously cited passages and additional arguments, Dr. Baylee'& 
evidences are exhausted. I have advanced those which, 
out of an immense mass, I have selected and relied upon to 
prove the views taken by me when I entered upon the dis- 
cussion. The whole of my opponent's proofs have resolved 
themselves into broad assertions — a splitting of hairs on. 
technical points ; and his own arbitrary definition of words. 
In support of his views, he has not advanced a single phy- 
sical evidence. The proof of a pre-Adamite creation of man 
and animals rested entirely upon my opponent. If he haa 
failed in proving this, on his own admission, Geneius is not 
in harmony with Geology. 

Forced into this discussion, I have toiled to develop the 
truth ; I have borne obloquy, simply because I sought to- 
train men's intellect to a loftier appreciation of the l5eity ; 
and I have been stigmatised by one contemptible publica- 
tion because I sought to teach there was an Omnipotent 
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who rejoiced to love and cberisb, not destroy; — taunted 
with an ignorance of Hebrew, admitted to be my misfor- 
tune, not my fault, I have been upheld in this arduous 
contest solely by the chivalrous feeling that what I have 
now advanced science will, sooner or later, declare to be 
true. I have, too, I trust, borne myself honourably as an 
opponent in this contest, never intentionally offending. 

Let me, in concluding the summary of this portion of 
the discussion, thank the press for their honourable conduct 
(I reckon not as one of them the contemptible exception I 
have named), for keeping for us an open Held, without bias- 
ing public opinion by remarks. 

1 now, therefore, in accordance with the right expressly 
reserved to me by my letter defining the terms of this con- 
troversy, have summed up the arguments, and closed the 
discussion, on Dr. Bay lee's hypothetical restoration, and it 
is left with the public to decide on the relative merits of 
our views. 

If your readers require that I should proceed with my 
geological review of the three remaining days of the Mosaic 
narrative, I am prepared to do so. 

C. 

February 3, 1857; 



No. 25. 

Sir, — In his last letter, " C." says of himself, "Forced 
into this discussion, I have toiled to develop the truth ; I 
have borne obloquy, simply because I sought to^train men's 
intellect to a loftier appreciation of the Deity." 

These appeals, ad misericordiamt do not become a pro- 
fessedly scientific enquiry. I was not aware that ** C." was 
forced into this discussion. Its history is simply this. A 
lecture was recently delivered on Geology, which ** C." 
conceived to be erroneous. He exercised his undoubted 
right in criticising that lecture. In doing so, he volunteered 
the assertion that the facts of Geology contradicted the 
Mosaic narrative. That assertion is as impious as it is 
' unfounded. As a minister of religion, I felt bound to 
vindicate the Holy Word of God from the attacks which are 
made upon it from any quarter. I am content to leave it 
to the judgment of our readers whether, in so doing, I have 
not conducted this inquiry as so solemn a question should 
be carried on. Great, indeed, woiild be the unfaithfulness 
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•of the ministers of religion, if tbey permitted God*s blessed 
Word to be assailed, and its truth denied, without standing 
forward in its defence. Equally great would be their 
unfaithfulness if they did not warn their fellow-men that 
it is that word which will judge them at the last day. 

If " 0." consider this as casting obloquy upon him, I 
must be content with bearing the reproach. He will find 
it to be true when Christ will vindicate that word at the 
Judgment seat : *' He that receiveth not my words hath one 
that judgeth him : the word that I have spoken, the same 
«hall judge him at the last day/' — John xii. 48. 

If " C." have some revelation which can •* train men's 
intellect to a loftier appreciation of the Deity" than we 
have in the blessed Word of God, he will find the vast 
majority of his countrymen prefer the old paths which have 
guided millions to eternal blessedness. 

** C." concludes his letter with saying, "I have summed 
up the arguments, and closed the discussion, on Dr. Baylee's 
hypothetical restoration, and it is left with the public to 
decide on the relative merits of our views." 

In this letter I also sum up the arguments, and close 
the discussion, without the smallest doubt of the perfect 
truth of the Divine account of the creation and the six 
days* work. In doing so, I shall consider — 

First, The adventitious matter which has arisen during 
the discussion. 

Second, The philological meaning of the terms employed 
in the Mosaic narrative. 

Third, The Mosaic narrative, as gathered solely from 
the English version. 

Fourth, The further confirmation derived from the 
Hebrew narrative. 

Fifth, The harmony of the whole with true Geology. 

First, The adventitious matter uhich Jias arisen during 
the discussion. 

It is part of the imperfection of controversy that adven- 
titious matter arises out of it ; assertions are made which 
>do not bear directly upon the question, but which, if passed 
by, would be supposed to be unanswerable. For example, 
whether igneous rocks can be strata or not has no con- 
nection with the truth of the Mosaic narrative. 

In this final summary, however, I shall not intentionally 
leave anything unanswered. 

First, then, with respect to 
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THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

" C* says, " In my former letter I required him to point 
out where the present version fails in expressing the mean- 
ing of the original. This plain question Dr. Baylee avoids 
answering." 

So far from avoiding the question, my words were: — 
** Our English translation of the Bihle is the most won- 
derful phUological effort which modem times have seen ; '* 
* ♦ * hut, "whenever a scientific discussion turns 
upon the meaning of words, it is ohviously necessary to 
go back to the original." 

A critic would expose himself to ridicule who should 
attempt a critical investigation of Homer's Greek by a 
sole appeal to the English translation. The words of no 
one language are capable of an exact rendering into those 
of another. 

" 0." next inquires, why is not the English translation 
amended ? 

The answer is very simple : no human work is without 
its imperfections, but we have not the scholars in the pre- 
sent day who are capable of such a glorious version as our 
present English translation. It is, indeed, God's great 
ooon to our church and nation. 

CREATE AND MAKE. 

" 0." next continues his allegations that create and make 

«re synonymous terms. I may safely leave this assertion 

to the decision of any intelligent schoolboy. If they were 

•synonymous, they could be interchanged. The examples 

^ited by **C." p^e wholly on my side. To create is, in 

English, metaphorically uded for giving existence to certain 

relationships, or to certain results. I need only cite ** G." 's 

examples : — 

I create you , 

Companion to our person. 

— Shakspbark. 

The companionship was here the object of creation. It had 
no previous existence. 
Again, 

Tour eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, and make women fight. 

The great poet here makes a fine allusion to the creative 

10 
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power of a master mind. Those who preyiously had only 

the coward's feeling would have the martial spirit created 

in them, where hefore it had no existence. 
Again, 

" Long abstinence creates uneasiness in the stomach.'* 
Here, again, we have the metaphorical application of 

the word, without any departure from its original meaning. 

The uneasiness had had no existence untU prodaced-by 

long abstinence. These passages, therefore, utterly fail in 

proving create and make to^be synonymous. 

THE CREATION OF ANIMAL AND RATIONAL LIFE. 

'* 0." next asserts that I did not answer this question 
about the use of the word create, as applied to the work of 
the fifth and sixth days. 

He forgot that I had fully treated of the subject. I had 
said from the very beginning of this controversy, that cre- 
ate is applied to God's work, whether in the gift of existfflice 
or in its renewal. In the cases cited, I had also observed 
that the word is used at the first introduction of animal 
and rational life into our present terrestrial system. 

RUIN AND RESTORATION. 

" G." again asks me to state when the earth fell into 
ruin, and calls for some proofs of the restoration. Having 
answered already, two or three times, it is rather hard upon 
your readers to ask for a repetition of what is patent all 
over the world. 

The earth fell into ruin when those rocks which are full 
of the broken remains of vegetables, animals, and fossils 
first became the recipients of those ruined fragments. 

The earth was restored when it first received the beauti- 
ful order in which we now see it. 

THE MEANING OF THE PHRASE "IN THE BEGINNINO." 

" 0." next gives his interpretation of the words " in the 
beginning," derived, he asserts, from Christ's words. 

" He answered and said unto them, Have ye not read 
that He which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female ? " " C." comments, " Now here, in Christ's 
own words, we have first the word made synonymously used 
for created. See Genesis i. 27. We have also this making 
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(of Adam and Eve), which took place on the last daVs work, 
described as taking place at the beginning — a period, accord- 
ing to Dr. Baylee, countless millions of years antecedent." 

The reader will be able to estimate the value of this 
comment by comparing it with another of Christ's words: 
" These things I said not unto you at the beginning , because I 
was vnth you." John xvi. 4. According to " 0." *s prin- 
ciple of interpretation, our Lord and his Apostles were 
talking together during the six days. 

*' At the beginning," or " in the beginning," means 
simply " at first" It is not a note of time, but of order, — 
the commencement of anything. 

WITHOUT FORM AND VOID. 

I referred to Isaiah xxxiv. II, and Jeremiah iv. 23, in 
proof that the phrase ** without form and void " means a 
state of ruin. 

*'G." says, '*! do not deny that in these two passages 
from the prophets, the terms under discussion are used to 
pourtray the terrible destruction about to overtake Edom 
and Judaea; but I unhesitatingly aver that the words of 
Jeremiah show * thohu and bohu ' meant far more than 
overthrow or ruin. They pointed to utter and entire con- 
fusion and emptiness." 

" C." adds, " Jeremiah says, * The whole land shall be 
desolate; yet will I not make a full end;' as though he 
had said, the desolation of Judsea shall be an approach 
towards the confusion and emptiness of the beginning; 
but, of course, it shall not be so inconceivably terrible and 
wretched as was the original condition described as thohu 
ve bohu, without form and void." 

When I read this passage, I asked myself. Has *' C." for- 
gotten on which side he is writing ? He explains " without 
lorm and void " as " a condition inconceivably terrible and 
wretched." 

Let us apply this explanation of *' G." 's to the Mosaic 
narrative : — 

*'In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. 

*' And the earth was ruin, and something more, it was 
inconceivably terrible and wretched." 

But ** C." also comments that Jerepaiah merely describes 
the ruin of Judsa as an approach towards the state described 
as without form and void. 
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Jeremiah does do sucb thiog. His words are, '* I beheld 
the earth, and lo, it teas without form and void." This 
means *' it approached towards being without form aDd 
Toid ! " 

** C." further argues, " Thus, on seeing how the words 
are used elsewhere, I find that thohu and bohu denote a 
confusion more terrible than destruction. They do not 
indicate or imply a beautiful and harmonious world faUen 
into ruin, as my antagonist would have it appear." 

The reader may judge for himself by again referring to 
Jeremiah's words : — 

1. Jerusalem and JudsBa had been "great among the 
nations, and princess among the provinces. — Lamentations 
i. 1. 

2. Afterwards, " the punishment of the iniquity of the 
daughter of my people is greater than the punishment of 
the sin of Sodom, that was overthrown as in a moment." — 
Lamentations iv. 6. 

3. Jeremiah describes that overthrow as '* the earth 
without form and void." 

Therefore, *' 0." argues, without form and void does not 
mean ruin ! * 

THEHOM — THE DEEP. 

I quoted Job xxviii. 14, and Job xxxviii. 16, where the 
sea is distinguished from the depth, in proof that the sea 
and the depth are distinct. 

" C." 's answer is, " reiteration is not always tautology ,**^ 
*' amplification is sometimes grand, emphatic, and affecting." 
His examples in proof are, '* dying thou shalt die," "created 
by making," ** the Lord spake unto me, saying." 

There is neither amplification nor tautology in the 
phrase " dying thou shalt die." It expresses the continu- 
ance of the state described by the . verb. In the second 
preceding verse we have the same form in the Hebrew, 
** eating thou shalt eat." 

What connection has this with a tautological repetition 
of two different words having precisely the same meaning ? 

The next phrase, '* created by making," is a pure inven- 
tion of *' G." 's. It occurs nowhere in the Bible. 

The third, "the Lord spake unto me, saying," is alsa 
neither amplification nor tautolo^. It is simply, first an 
assertion that the Lord spoke to him, and then a declaration 
of what he said. 
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In the pfissage cited from Job xxviii. 14, there is no 
ampUfioation : — 

" The depth saith,It is not in me : and the sea saith, It 
is not with me." 

This would indeed be an empty tautology if the sea and 
the depth mean precisely the same. But **C." seems to 
think that he corrects my explanation of the word " thehom** 
— " the broken up mass" — by rendering it " wave-like move- 
ment producing hollows, whether on land or sea," — " great 
disturbance," — •' an abyss, caused by the movement of the 
sea, or by the heaving of the earthquake." 

Whether all this does not confirm my view of the word 
meaning a ruin, I leave to the reader to judge. 



SIN THE CAUSE OF DEATH AND DESTRUCTION. 

^* G." next thinks he detects me in heterodoxy, because I 
assert that sin was probably the cause of the ruined state 
of the world before Adam was placed upon it. He asserts, 
'* Dr. Baylee*s theory introduces death, both to man and 
beasts, countless millions of years before sin is recorded." 
If " C." 's knowledge of Geology were no better than he 
here exhibits of his Bible, some excellent scientific papers 
attributed to him would never have seen the light. 

The Bible tells us of sin and a sinner before Adam. 
Our Lord says, "Ye are of your father the devil, and tho 
lusts of your father ye will do. He was a murderer from 
the beginning, and .abode not in the truth, because there is 
no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own : for he is a liar, and the father of it." — John 
Tiii. 44. 

Can " 0." supply us with the date of that beginning, 
when the devil departed from< the truth, became a murderer, 
and the. father of lies ? 

Theology thufl teaches thai there was sin before Adam. 

Geology teaches that theio was destruction before Adam. 

True philosophy connects both teachings. 

CREATED.^ MADE. 

"G." n^t. gives some quotation^ to prove that created 
an^Lmside are synonymous. He: then adds^ "Br, Bayl^e 
admits the staipry iieayens were not destroyed ; and there- 
fore there wa8:but one creation of jitheh^yens, which, tl^e 
Psalmist expressly says were made." 

-10- 
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I do not at all admit that the stanr heavens may not 
have gone through many changes. On the contrary, I 
think it highly prohahle that God's purpose is to make 
them pass &om glory to glory. " As a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall he changed/* — Psalm cii. 26. 

Our own transition to glory without death or dissolutioi> 
is descrihed in the same terms : — " We shall not all sleep, 
hut we shall all be changed." — 1 Corinthians xy. 51. 

WATER ABOVE THE FIRMAMENT. 

Notwithstanding ** 0." *8 hesitation, I still take the liberty 
of thinking that neither he nor I can tell the limits of the 
rarefaction of water. We know that when the same heat 
acts upon air and water, the water ascends in vapour. 
Under certain modifications the vapour descends in rain, 
hail, or snow. Yet I assert, without fear of disproof, that 
no one can tell the limit of aqueous rarefaction. 

" C." also has been unable to disprove the principle of 
ellipsis — *' above in the firmament." The quotation from 
Josephus is simply irrelevant. He merely asserts that 
there is an atmosphere around this earth, and a crystalline 
above it. I see no reason to doubt the truth of the state- 
ment. 

BR. PUSETS CRITICISM. 

" 0." next introduces the opinion of Dr. Pusey, that 
bara, created; a^a, made; and yatsar, formed — are used 
repeatedly by Isaiah, and are also employed by Amos, as 
equivalent to each other. I confess I have as low an 
opinion of Dr. Pusey's skill in Hebrew as I have of his 
orthodoxy in theology. The assertion above quoted is 
contradicted by every Jewish critic. Dr. Pusey says: — 
*' After having continually re-read and studied this account 
(the creation recorded in Genesis), I can come to no other 
conclusion than that the words created and made are 
synonymous." 

I suppose St. Paul was well acquainted with the He> 
brew language. He also had read and studied the Mosaio 
narrative. His inspired opinion was this: — "Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
Word of God, so that things which are seen were mot 
MADE {yvywwai) of things which do appear." — Heb. xi. 3. 

I am old-fashioned enough to prefer St. Paul to I|r» 
Pusey. 
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ERETZ, THE EABTH. 

*' G." next selects the derivation of eretz, the earth, front 
rootZf to jun. Ue brings forward no grammatical objec- 
tion ; I, therefore, pass by his mere assertion. 

He appears to have made it, however, for the sake of a 
quotation from the Prayer-book version of Psalm xciii. 1 , — 
** Ue hath made the round world so sure that it cannot be 
moved." 

Unfortunately for his quotation, he forgot to look at the 
Hebrew. The word means "removed:" it refers to dis- 
placement, — e.g., " The righteous shall never be removed." 
— Prov. X. 30. 

EVIDENCE OF RUIN. 

In reply to my assertion that the broken remains of 
animals, vegetables, and fossils in the midst of rocks are 
indisputable evidence of ruin, " C." says, " All geological 
teaching tends to show that there never has been any one 
universal catastrophe on this earth that could destroy all 
animal life, or require a restoration." This is certainly a 
sufficiently bold assertion. The highest mountains have 
aqueous remains upon them. The force which upheaved 
them to their present elevation could not have lert much 
remains of animal life in terrestrial animals. 

Notwithstanding the authority of great names, such an 
assertion is a great mistake. 

IGNEOUS STRATA. 

Instead of acknowledging his confusion between strati- 
fied rocks and strata, " G." again ridicules the idea of igneous 
strata. I regret to saj that he does so in language which 
was not needed for scientific discussion, and is not such as 
ought to be emplo^red between centlemen. Such terms as 
"an unworthy quibble" would be much better avoided. 
How often one is painfully reminded that scientific know- 
ledge is not education. I had hoped that my former 
remonstrance would have been sufficient to prevent the 
recurrence of expressions which imply grave moral charges, 
and do not in anv deme advance scientific investigation. 

In Johnstone s valuable physical atlas, he will find him 
speaking of igneous strata under the article Geology, 

" G." asserts that I argued that the igneous formations 
were fused at the surface, ^he fact is, that I asserted 
simply an ignorance of the state of the globe at the period 
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of their fusion. I take the liherty of still thiuking that 
both "G." and I are in utter ignorance of it, and that 
science has not yet uplifted that veil. 

I have nowhere asserted or implied that " at one time 
all the upper smface of the earth was covered with igneous 
rocks." I do not believe that it was. 

** C." continues, ," Let me state that the word stratum,. 
OB BED, and its plural strata, ob beds, are always in Geology 
applied to aqueous or sedimentary deposits." 

Mr. Keitn Johnstone says: — "Granite may be con- 
sidered the lowest of all rocks, and as that which forms the 
basis OB BED on which the others rest." 

The following quotations are from the article Geology 
in the London Encyclopedia : — 

" Granite is the lowest of all the formations, and the 
basis upon which the others rest." 

*' Sometimes this rock (granite) is distinctly stbatifieo." 

" Granite very seldom contains, amongst its stbata, 
beds of any foreign rock." 

The reader can now estimate the value of "C."'s bold 
assertion, that to apply the term strata or stratified rock 
to granite betrays an ignorance of the most rudimentary 
teaching of Geology. 

"G." ought to have consulted his authorities a little 
more carefully. 

VEGETABLE LIFE. 

I had stated the remarkable fact that the Bible never 
speaks of vegetable life. The Hebrews were far too well 
acquainted with natural philosophy to be guilty of such an 
absurdity. I cannot tell what " G." may think is speaking 
correctly, but I know that to speak of vegetable life is baa 
phUosophy, no matter how sheltered by great names.- 

I did not '* insinuate" that there is no vegetable life ; I 
said distinctly that it is absurd to speak of vegetables being 
alive. 

But " G." asks me to tell him " what is life?" I answer, 
life is that condition of a soul, or a spirit, in which it ha» 
the power of thought and volition. 

My blessed Hebrew Bible tells me that the meanest 
creeping thing has " a living soul." Genesis i. 20. The 
word is correctly rendered by Jerome,>amma vivmt; whence 
whence our words animal, and animal life. 

Everywhere in the Old Testament this is distinguished 
from man's rationed soul, or spirit) on which account ani- 
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mals are in Hebrew said to have life, men to have lives ^the 
animal and the rational) ; whence the tripartite divisioUr 
body, soul, and spirit. 

*'G." further asks, where animal life ends, and yege- 
tation begins ? 

I answer, where the power of thought and volition ends. 
The boundary line may be to us as indistinct as that 
between two adjacent colours of the rainbow, but it is as 
great foU;^ to deny the distinction in the one case as it 
would be in the other. 

Our inability to trace the boundary line is simple evidence 
of our unskilfulness, not of the untruth of the difference. 

WHETHER GOD CREATED TO DESTROT. 

" C." again thinks he discovers awful theological error 
in me, and ventures the assertion that I gave an interpre- 
tation opposed to all the attributes of the Deity ; that I tell 
your readers that God created but to destroy, and then 
restore again. 

I neither said so, nor do I believe it. God's purposes 
in creation, and God's operations in providence, are not to 
be confounded. 

I suppose ** 0." will not deny that profligate sinners are 
fallen bemgs. Compared with the condition of man before 
the fall, they are destroyed. 

I hope he will not deny that they may be restored again 
by Divine grace. 

Destruction is thus accounted for by the prophet : — " O 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is thine 
help." — Hosea xiii. 9. 

I believe that God created this earth harmonious and 
beautiful. 

I believe tl^at sin brought it to ruin. 

I believe that God's mercy restored it, and that His 
final purpose is to glorify it: — "We, according to His 

Sromise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
welleth righteousness." — 2 Peter iii. 13. 

How far this is contrary to the attributes of God, let 
our readers judge. 

THE rORMER WORLD BURNT UP WITH IGNEOUS STRATA. 

" C." claims this doctrine as my geological teaching ; 
where he has discovered this, I know not. 1 certainly was 
unconscious of having held the doctrine. 
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The igneous strata evidence the action of fire; bat it ... 
belonged to " G." to imagine that any one taught tiiat the • 
whole surface of the earth was at any one time cayered 
with fire. 

MATTER FBOM EVERLASTING. 

I certainly spoke of everlasting ages past, and I believe 
in them, although only in that sense in which the Bible 
speaks of *' the land of Canaan for an everlasting posses- 
sion." — Gen. xvii. 8. "The utmost bound of the ever- 
lasting hills." — Gen. xlix. 26. The expression ^* everlasting 
times," as denoting past ages, is in the Greek of Bom. 
xvi. 25. 

We employ the word eternity exclusively for endless 
duration. 

The word everlasting is constantly employed in a limited 
sense. In that sense I spoke, and still speak, of everlasting 
times past. 

GOD DESTROYING WITHOUT ANY APPARENT REASON. 

This is another doctrine which "C." characterises a& 
my teaching. Where he discovered it, T cannot even con- 
jecture. I believe that God ** worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will," — Eph. i. 11 — that is, that he never 
acts capriciously, but that in all his will there is a wise and 
good counsel J ** the good pleasure of his will." — Eph, i. 5. 

THE PRE-ADAMITE CREATION OF MAN. 

This is another of the strange doctrines which " C." haa 

attributed to me. Why he did so, it is not for me to judge. 

I never gave the slightest ground for such an imputation. 

Adam was the first man, from whom has descended the 

whole human race. 

J have now gone through, as far as I am aware, all the 
adventitious matter which has mixed up with this discus- 
sion, and proceed to consider : — 

Second, The philological meaning of terms employed in 
the Mosaic narrative. 

These are principally : — 

" Create." — Either to give original existence, to form 
by the Divine hand out of pre-existing materials, or tf> 
renew. 
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" Without Form." — ^Ruined — and never anything «]3e. 

" Deep." — Either, metaphorically, the sea; or the l^olien 
up crust of the earth. 

" Firmament." — ^An expanded thing, hy whatever pro- 
cess it may have heen expanded. 

" Life." — Animal existence. 

" Lives." — ^The two living principles in man. 

" Created and Made." — First created, and afterwards 
made. ** Created hy making " is altogether foreign to the 
Hehrew idiom, and wholly without authority. 

Third, T?ie Mosaic narrative, as gathered solely Jwm 
the Jinglish version, 

THE FIRST DAY. 

« 

Moses tell us, ** The evening and the morning were 
the first day." 

He also tells us of two works of the first day: ihe 
first, God said, " Let there he light, and there was light;" 
the second, ** God divided the light from the darkness." 

The former period, the mixed light and darkness, was 
the evening; the latter, the light divided from the darkness, 
was the morning. 

The first day, therefore, hegan when God said, "Let 
there he light." 

Consequently, that period when '* the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep," was previous to the first of the six days. 

the original creation. 

Moses says, *' In the heginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." 

The foregoing section proves that this was previous to 
the first day. It was an act of Omnipotence hefore the 
commencement of the six days* work. The verh to create 
occurs forty-nine times in the English Bihle; the noun 
creation six times. 

In every instance these two words are limited to God s 
work. 

In some instances they are applied to renewal; in two 
to the first recorded introduction of animal and rational 
life. 

As far, therefore, as concerns the English Bihle, it 
would admit of enquiry whether " created, in Gen. i. 1, 
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is spoken of making out of preexisting materials, or 
-whether it means giving existence. 

Here, however, the words " In the heginning " remove 
the amhiguitj. The phrase does not define the time, hot 
priority of order. "At first," that is, in this place, the 
commencement of heaven and earth was this, God created 
them. 

The English reader is confirmed in this conclusion hy 
Heb. xi. 3, " Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed hy the word of God, so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear.** 

The English reader can also see, hy the use of the word 
create throughout the Bible, that it never refers to a state 
of chaos, hut always to order and harmony: "Create in 
me a clean heart.*' — Psalm li. 10. • 

He is, therefore, warranied in the inference that the 
original creation was orderly and harmonious. This is 
farther confirmed by the word heaven being joined with 
earth ; for no one ought to suppose that the starry heavens 
were ever in a state of chaos. 

The English reader can also see that Moses distin- 
guishes the heaven of the original creation from the atmo- 
spheric heavens of the second day. 

He is confirmed in this from reading in his Bible of 
"the third heaven"— "the heaven of heavens** — "far above 
all heavens,'* by which he learns that there is a universe 
of heavens which are included in the one comprehensive 
word " heaven.** "In my father's house are many man- 
sions" — John xiv. 2. " Every house is builded by some 
man, but he that built all things is God." — Heb. iiL 4. 
His thoughts are thus uplifted with adoring reverence to 
that Great Omnipotent of whose universe it is said, " He 
commanded, and they were created/* 

THE INTERMEDIATE CONDITION OF THE EABTH. 

The English reader finds a further statement, " And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.** 

He inquires into the meaning of this phrase, " without 
form and void ;** he finds it applied in Jeremiah iv. 23, to a 
state of ruin. He remembers the meaning of creation as 
including beauty and harmony ; he looks at all the marks 
of pre-Adamic ruin, of which the crust of the earth is full ; 
he is led to the conclusion that the real meaning of those 
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•words of Moses is, "the earth was mined, and darkness 
^jovered its deep." 

He then inquires into the meaning of the word " deep." 
He finds it metaphorically applied to the sea. He finds, 
however, some places where " the depth " is distinguished 
from the sea. In some places it is applied to the thickness 
of the earth's crust : " The heaven for height, and the 
earth for depth." — Proverhs xxv. 3. 

Here, as it appears to me, he must stop. The proba- 
bility would, in nis mind, be, that the word meant in 
Genesis i. 2, "the sea" — the possibility that it might have 
4Bome other meaning. 

On the ^ whole, however, he ought to gather from the 
entire statement a ruined condition of the earth. 

He would farther be confirmed in this from scriptural 
analogies : " God. who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts." — 2 Gorinthiaos iv. 6. 
** The devil was a murderer from the beginning. He was 
« liar and the father of it" — John viii. 44. 
' Hence he would see a probable cause of that ruin. 

I have thus deduced from the English Bible, without 
«ny forced application of its words, the following truths : — 

1. God gave a harmonious and beautiful existence to 
the universe. 

2. The earth fell into ruin. 

3. It was restored in six days. 

I do not enter into the details of the six days' work. I 
*bope to treat of it at a futuie period, and in another form. 

Foiurth, The further confirmation derived from the 
Hf^rew narrative. 

Obscurities unavoidable in the best translations are 
removed by a reference to the original. In the Hebrew 
narrative the critical student discovers that the word 
^'create" necessitates the idea of order; that the word 
" deep" means a broken up mass ; that " without form" is 
applied to nothing but ruin ; that " the lights" of the fourth 
day are not a creation, but the formation of lamps. 

In these and many similar criticisms he is confirmed in 
the true teaching of the plain English Bible, a translation 
of unparalleled accuracy and skill. 

Fifth, The harmony of the whole with true Geology. True 
Geology has collected a vast number of most interesting 
phenomena. From them we learn : — 

1. That there were conditions of this earth, previous to 
its being inhabited by human beings, in which it had an 

11 
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. aftftmoE^here, light, various classes of animals, «iid v^getaU^s, 

but no inhabitants dealing with material things .as aten 

now do, 

, l.i2i That there; have been violent changes of so.^xtcaisive 

Siftfxh^rai^iC AS must have greatly deranged the superfidal 

reonditioQ of the earth, extensively, if. not universally, de- 

<8troying terrestrial animal life, and very- greatly affecting 

the condition of the atmosphere. 

3. These violent pertiu'bations have been followed by 
long periods of comparative quiet. 

4. Whether the earth's surface during any geologic 
change was ever submerged, or otherwise wholly deranged 
at any one moment. Geology has hitherto been. unable to 
discover. 

5. The far larger portion of the preseijit si^ecies of 
.terrestrial animals had no existence during those geologieal 
.periods. They are, therefore, entirely new formatioiis by 
;the omnipotent hand of God. 

6. Man is a species of animal perfectly distinct from all 
other animals. Geology demonstrates that his l(»mation 
was a recent one, and that his power over nature is inde- 
scribably greater than that of any of the animals which 
: Geology reveals. 

To the devout mind, these are indeed glprious truths. 
They might be very much enlaiged, but I have alceady 
trespassed too much upon your columns. Accept, dear sir, 
iny warmest thanks for the courtesy with which you have 
afforded me so much space in your valuable journal, and 
for the consideration with which you have confined the 
communications to " C.*' and myself. This judicious pro- 
ceeding on your part has greatly disembarraaaed 'both 
of us.. 

I have now brought my remarks to a close. The public, 
and not " G." or I, are the proper parties to form jodgment 
■ of the success, or otherwise, of our advocacy. 

I hope I may take it for granted tiiat '*0." will not 
object to jnj yielding to the earnest desire of several friends 
who urge me to publish these letters as an appendix to my 
little tract on Geology, in its second edition. 

In the midst of the pressure of public duties, in the caxe 
of this college, and of a parochial cnarge embracing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 souls, it was no easv matter for me to nod 
time for my share in this corresponoenee. 

I take my leave of it, cheered by the feeling that I 
have done my duty, and animated by Uie hope that I have 
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sneeessAillj defeaded God'e Holy Word from men who say 
that neither in science, histoiTi morals, nor religion, is Gods ' 
YTwd infaUible. 

I remain, dear sir, faithfully yonrs, 

JOSEPH BAYLEE. 

St. Aidant Feb. 6, 1857. 



' No. 86. 

**! ahaU, at the ooDolosion, inaist upon my rig^t to a atmuning op of the 
wholfi qQeation."— Extract from *'C."^a Letter, contaii^ng terma of dia- 
onaaloii, of SrdJainuBjlaat. 

SiB, — In entering upon this discussion I reserved to 
mysdf, as will be seen from, the above quotation, tha^ 
privilege of summing up the whole question at the cosf 
elusion. 

Besides this express reservation, it belongs to meol 
right, in accordance with my position in the argument. 

Dr. Baylee will repudiate bis accentanee of the abevdr 
terms, and violate admitted rules, it he attempts,, aft^ 
myyiiresent letter^ to continue the controveny.ft' *''• ^^ . > \ > 

My appeal, ad miterieoTdiami as Dr. Bayl^ is pleasedt 
to same it, was on behalf of your readers, rather thann 
myself. I expected to have interested them in a geological 
di^ussion. Dr. Baylee^ according to his usual strategy»r 
involved them and myself in the subtleties of Biblical 
ImercritioisD^ . and treated us to arguments after the 
fashion of Aquinas,f rather than to inductions after. tho>^ 
mode of Bacon. 

* It does not look like a conviction of one's sneeess to try to stop^ 
the month of an opponent. It is quite right that there should m- 
smne agreement as to ihe conchision of a controversy, fbr neither 
party likes to he the first to give up ; but '^ C." couples with this a* 
prohibition even to add notes to a collected edition of the letters. I 
take the liberty of doing- so, however, leaving the same liberty ta' 
h!m^ if he choose 16 republish the letters. 

t Had **e." ever seen the workff of Thomas Aquinas he would > 
not,*for his own credif s sake^ have ipade this observation. Thomas- 
Aquinas made no pretensions to philological criticism. As an acute 
reasoner, no one need be ashamed of being classed with Thomas- 
Aquinas. That his splet|dic( talents' were emploved in the defence 
of Popery does not detrfct from the value -of sylldgistic argument; 
As far as I am concerned, however, the fact is that 1 have followed - 
Bfeon's inductions, &nd not Aquinas's syllogisms. It would have 
bien-weH for'^O." had 'he taken die trouble of procuring a copy of 
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I pass over Dr. Baylee's quotation from John xii. 48^ 
leaving its bearing on this discussion to be decided by 
your readers. Before, however, proceeding with my sum^ 
mary, I must call attention to the following stipulation, 
also contained in my letter of the 3rd January last : — " In 
addition to these admitted points, J must v insist upon the 
eoBchmon of all assertions or contradictions Khich cannot be 
sustained by facts recognised by the best scientific authorities**'^ 

The reader will have hereafter to decide how far Dr. 
Baylee has adhered to this line of argument or mode of 
proof 

I shall, in my review, pass over the extraneous matter 
introduced in this discussion, and confine myself to the 
points bearing on the issue between us. 

On entering upon this discussion I undertook to prove 
the Mosaic narrative of the creation was not in harmony 
with geological teaching. 

Dr. Baylee admitted this want of harmony if the six 
days' work were a isreation, but contended they were 
restorations, and put forward, in place of the generally 
received interpretation, the following hypothesis as the 
correct meaning of Genesis i. : — 

1. That at the beginning, which was everlasting ages 
previous to the six days' work, God created the earth, and 
gave to it a beautiful and harmonious existence. 

2. That since that creation there have been alternate- 
periods of ruin and order until, previous to the six days' 
work, there was a ruin so universal as to require a resto- 
ration of the sun, moon, stars, and all animal and vege* 
table life.f 

Aquinas before he made this comparison. It would have saved him 
from a mistake which evidences the use of great names without 
having even seen those authors* writings. 

^ This complaint is a striking proof of the truth of my assertion. 
In my pamphlet, page 7, f occurs these words : **! have ventured to 
entitle this section * Geology and her Misinterpreters.' The proof 
which I offer of its correctness of designation is the testimony of 
geologists themselves. They are continually overturning each, 
other's theories, and (to their praise be it spoken) bringing forward 
new facts, which comnel them to re-form or to re-model their own." 
'' C." charged me witn ignorance in speaking of igneous strata. I 
referred to two respectable geological authorities, who emplov the 
same language. ** G." cannot deny this, but satisfies himself with 
setting up other geologians as a standard. In a future note I 
shall show that ** G." 's favourite authorities fail him. 

t I have nowhere spoken of a restoration of sun, moon, and 
stars. On the contrary, I expressly confined the Mosaic testimony. 
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3. That this restoration was^the <t« days' tooth recorded 
in Genesis i. 

4. That the fossil remains found in the serera] .strata, 
and, consequently, the rocks, also those containing animtds' 
and vegetables, existed during the everlastiug ages inter^ 
yening between the creation at the beginning and tbe six 
days' work.» 

Those four points Dr. Baylee, to pronre his case, had to * 
sustain. He does not; howeyer, attempt to sustain them by 
fcusU. recognised by this best scientific authority, as expressly ' 
stipulated by my letter/but partly by a mode expressly 
excluded from this discussion, viz., cuserticns, and partly by - 
the following philological refinements : — 

1. That the words *' in the beginning," &c., form no part 
of the relation of the six days' nacratiTe. 

2. Tfiat the words bara (create), and asa (make), are' 
not synonymously or interchangeably used in Genesis, bat - 
bara (to create) is applied to Goers work as primarily" 
giving existence out of nothing, and aff nraklng perfect; 
and asa to make out of materiids previously existing, or ta'' 
restore. 

3. That the words in Genesis, "the earth was without'* 
form and void," imply ruin so universal and complete as to- 
require a restoration. 

On the clear, conehtSive*, and undoubted proof of the 
coarrectness of these philok)gical refinements Dr. Baylee's 
hypothesis wholly depends ; for he. has not adduced, and . 
cannot adduce, a single physical evidence in support of hiS' 
interpretation, f 

I shall, therefore, first address myself to a review of 
these three points, and, after cursorily pointing out Dr.'- 
Baylee's moae of argument on some collateral statements;' 
conclude my summing, up by tabulating Dr. Baylee's hypo- 
thesis in contrast with scriptural and geological teaching. 

to the rained condition of this earth. Neither h«v0 1 spoken ^ «:o 
resti^mtion of animal life. WheHMrthe animal life spoken of on 
this* fifth dayMPTOft a new existence or notr is not clearly revealed. Of i"" 
the abstiMlity 'of 'speaking of 'vegetable' Ufi^ I am guiltless. 

* This is al^aa entirely gratfilt6us' charge. I do not tUsk^? 
we' have any adequate- data to warmoctus in^fonniDg acieallflei'" 
conelusions respecting all the fossil Temainsb Some of them are - 
obviously recent ; otlwrs belong to remote antiquily. A stimaraerr ' 
preportiott> are beyond onr seardi in tbe mttamorphous and granuie 
roeas. 

J^ So tbeo'aU thte violent disiAaoementi'of aqneons rocks arane " 
deoeseefYttittl ^ ' 

-11- 
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IN THE BEGINNING. 

I quoted in my letter of the 3rd instant Matthew xix. $, 
to show Christ's application of this term to the period of 
man's creation; 

Dr' Br^ee replied hy a quotation from John xvi. 4, 
having no reference whatever to the question, as your 
readers, on examination, will perceive.* 

Christ's words in Matthew are expressly used to denote 
the time when the creation took place, viz., the* heginning. 

The words of Christ on the same suhject, as related in 
Mark x. 6, are even stronger than those of Matthew ; and 
if words can he exponents of intent, they must he con- 
sidered conclusive. 

On the Pharisees asking Christ, "Was it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife," he asks them what Moses said thereon ; 
they replied Moses suffered them to write a hill of divorce, 
and put her away; whereupon Christ says — "For the hard- 
ness of your heart he wrote you this precept. But from the 
beginning of the creation God made them male and female.**^ 
Thus, in the heginning of the creation, and not everlasting 
ages suhsequent to the creation, did God make male and 
female of the human species.f 

CREATE AND MAKE. 

Dr. Baylee has endeavoured, hy assertion, to maintaiit 
two distinct views of the application of these words and 
their Hehrew equivalents. I will review them separately. 

* The reader will remember that the questioii was about the 
meaning of the phrase *' At the beginning. *' G." endeavoured to^ 
limit it te the beginning of creation. I referred to its use in John 
xtI. 4 (** These things! said not unto you at the beginning*') to 
show that the phrase is a general one for first in order, and not a 
special expression for creation. Tet ^'C." gravely tells his readers 
that the use of the same phrase in one place is not a fair illustration 
of its meaning in another ! 

f '< C." 's Greek comments are not more happy than his Hebrew 
ones. He quotes the Greek New Testament for the meaning of the 
Hebrew word for creation ! There is no equivalent in the Greek 
language for the Hebrew word ^ bara** (create). The word employed 
in Mark x. 6 is jtTt0><c> The reader may judge for himself how far 
*' C.** 's criticism is just, by one or two passages, illustratiye of the 
meaning of the word in the New Testament Mark zvi. 15^ 
''Preach the gospel to every creature" Heb. ix. 11, ''Not made 
with hands," that is to say, not of this building* 1 Peter ii. 13, 
** Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sidce.'* 
The true meaning of Mark x. 6, then, is : ** From the begimung of 
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In my letter of the 3rd instant I gave examples of their 
^nonymous use in the English language, in reply to Dr. 
Bay lee's assertion to the' contrary. To some of my examples 
he takes exception; others he passes over in silence — a 
yery significant fact in Dr. Baylee. His remarks on those 
to which he excepts are curious. In his letter of the 27th 
of January, he said — "The English words 'create' and 
'make' are not synonymous." In my letter of the 3rd^ 
instant, I proyed them synonymous. In his letter of the 
5th instant, he says — " If they were synonymow they could 
be interchanged.** To meet Dr. Baylee's second objection, 
I will now show they are interchangeable as well as 
S3monymous : — 

I create you 
Companion to our person. 

— SBAK8PXARB. 



Thus: 



Again: 



I make you 
Companion to our person. 

— SaixsntABs (interehaaged). 



Your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers and make women fight* 

— SHAKSPXA.BS. 

Tour eye in Scotland 
Would make soldiers and create fighting women. 

—Sbasspxasb (interchanged). 

Long abstinence creates uneasiness in the stomach. 
Long abstinence makes the stomach uneasy. 
We make a noise and create confusion. i 

We create a noise and make confusion. 

I now leaye it for any schoolboy to decide whether the 
English words make and create are not interchangeable 
as well as synonymous. 

Having reviewed the objection to the synonymous, or 
interchangeable use of the English words create and make, 

the creature (man) God made them male and female." In the 
' classical use of the word urta-n, we have not a single example of its 
employment to designate giving existence out of nothing. 

* I have already shown how ^at and beautiful a distinction 
there is between these two expressions. The latter implies nothing 
of a previous want of courage. The former implies that a master 
mind can create courage even in cowards. In me examples about 
creating uneasiness, making a noise, creating confusion, the words 
are used metaphorically for production, without ai^ reference to 
the manner of production. 
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I will now reriew the proofe of the applicaUto of their 
Kelnrew eqaivalenti^ 

BAKA AND ASA. 

I will first tabulate my previous quotations, wh^eby; 
the -application of these terms in Genesis, and Exodus will 
bamore easily understood and referred to.. 

BABA — OBBATK. A8A -^ MASS; 

Terse 1. In the beginning Yene 7. And QOd made^^ 
God created^ the heaven and the firmament, 
the- earth. 

21. And Ood created great 16. AndCk>d-ma4ft^9f;i!9frir;> 
whales, and every living thing lights, 
that moveth. 
27. So God created^ man. 25. And Gdd made the beasts. 

28. And God said let»rii»r 
makef man. 

31. And. God saw evervthin^ 
that he had made, and behold it 
was very good. 

CHAFTBB-n. 

Verse 3. And God rested Verse 2. And on the seventh 
from the work he had created day God ended the work which 
toidmade, he^had mad*, and-he'^ rento d on 

the seventh day from all his 
work which he had made. 

So, by the way, God created by maMHffi I aeeording 
to Dr. Gesenius, as I shall show hereafter. 

* Here ^ 0.'* hasfallea into ihe error of confonnding the atmo- 
sphere wifh the universe. I have already shown that ** heaven" is 
applied either to ^e atmosphere; or to the nmverse, <» tolhe-plase' 
of the immediate manifestation of the Divine gtory^; alse.ihat.fifc 
Paul speakv/of the.^' tiiird heaven/' and of all heavens^ The^/intia- 
mant.heing made on the second day isnot the same as4he heavea. : 
being created at the beginning. 

f This is cmly confirmatory of my original assertion, that crea-. 
tion is applied either to God*s original giving of existence, or toiifii*' 
subsequent work. On the use of words* when applied to GodiJMT-' 
Appendix, . Ne. 2. : 

£ It • is true that Gesenios, and>^ I may add, Bitztorf; rendtt thfs 
" created by making." So far, however^ from this disprovhig my; • 
assertion, it confirms it If this rendering by Gesenins bC' CMfeet^'-' 
it shows tiiat when M obes applied ^ created by making^ to'tiie'sK'' 
days' work, he adddd the second word te show m what 'sense-'be'-' 
used the word create. I had already shown that he- employed il xnf" 
the second sense in this very chapter. The great -prepmdeiMiSfr ^ 
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" For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is, and rested on the seventh 
day." 

Thus, We find that, apart from Dr. Baylee's beginrdngf. 
God created whales and man, and made the firmament, 
and two great lights ; and then reviews the six days* work 
which he had made, and in which were included the 
creation of whales, and every living thing that moveth, 
and man; so, also, we find he expressly says, that in six. 
days, within which period I must again repeat he created 
whales and man, he made heaven and earto, the sea, and 
aU that in them is. 

If the words "bara" and "asa" are not synonymous 
and interchangeable,^ why should God create a whale 
and make a lion? for both, according to Dr. Baylee, have 
" souls." So, following out the argument, if the words 
are not synonymous, it is a greater t^ct of Omnipotence to * 
create a worm that moveth or creepeth than to make an 
elephant, horse, or a cow. 

To such extravagant conclusions do wild hypotheses 
lead us. 

Dr. Baylee has never answered the main question, which 
is, not the application of one term or another to God's, or 
man's work, but the synonymous use and interchangeable 
application of the two words. 

But, says Dr. Baylee, (February 6th,) bara, create, is 
applied to God's works, whether in the gi£t of existence or 
renewal. 

authority is for the translation in oar version. Since this corre* 
spondence commenced, I have searched the Hebrew Bible for this 
form of construction. The great majority of passages are similar 
to our version. There are, however, one or two places where the 
Hebrew particle has this force, and I feel it only justice to ** C." to 
say that I have found them. The original observation remains 
unshaken. The detailed description of the six days' work has, in 
this view, the complex expression ** created by making," while the 
original act of Omnipotence is called simply a creation. 

* I did not say that they were not interchangeable, but that they 
are not synonymous. Two words may be interchanged, when the 
idea intended to be conveyed is contained in the expression : e, g., 
** The kingdom of heaven'* and "The kingdom of God" are inter- 
changeable phrases, as may be seen by comparing Matt. xiii. 11, 
with Luke viiL 10. According to *' C." 's canon of interpretation^ 
heaven and God are synonymous ! 
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To oanr out this argument he ought to^ have gone- 
fiirther, and shown that asa, make, is not applied to God's 
work.* 

Now, let us inquire, is not asa (make) applied' both to- 
man's and to God's work, when referring t6 the same sabjectr 
matter ?f 

GBHESIB, CHAPTBB III. 

Yene7.— And the eyes of Verse 21. — tfata Adam aitaft* 

both were opened, and they knew and to his wife did the Lord GRod' 

they were naked^ and thev eewed make ooats of skins and clothed.^' 

fig leaves together and made them. 
tSnnielves aprons. 

Now, I apprehend there is not much differenoe bahrseii 
making aprons and ooats. In one, man is represented as 
operating, and in the other, the Deity. It is clearly Go^- 
work, yet he makes. 

In the tabulating of Genesis, as gi^en above, I hmv 
shown that, according to the Hebrew, God creat^ibfi 
fnaking. 

Dr. Baylee, however, tells me that creating by makiDgiiae 
a pure invention of mine ; that it nowhere occurs- in) the^ 
Biole, that creating by making is fdtogether foreign ta* tbi»i 
Hebrew idiom, and wholly without auSiority. 

Let not my readers be too easily led away by Dr. Ba^rioe^ 
but calmly examine my evidences opposed to this broacki: 
assertion. 

Now, we have from Dr. Gesenius the following precise 
exposition of this use of bara and 'asa : — 

'* As to the passage Genesis ii. 3, Baba La-asoth shwdi^ 
be explained, he prodticed by making ; that is to say, he 
made by prodtuxng something new ■: " or created hf fi wri i y; 

What becomes of Dr. Bay lee's broad assertions which X/ 
have recorded above? From this, and other evidences- 1 '. 
shaU produce before concluding my summary, let the readto > 
judge of their worth. | 

•' If two wordff- were synonymous, I hare already observed th^ 
would be interchangeable, that is, always interchangeable. Wmr- 
not synonymous may be oeeasionally interchanged, as above^ See 
Appendix, N^. 2, on ihe^se of words when applied to God; 

f This 'Confirms what I hare said. "Asa/* to make, is amdied^- 
to man's work and to God's; "bara,** to create, is never appfiedte- 
man's werkk Itwas to this latter that ** Q," should have addiesBMl^' 
hini8el£' 

X I very gladly acknowledge that '^C." haa.foond an -aoOklrillf^ 
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Before leaving this word bara, which Dr> Baylee has 
-280 often declared to be used ewohuively with reference to 
God's doings, I must remind the learned doctor and oor 
readers that so far is this bypercritieism from being well 
founded, itbat (I Samuel ii. 29) Eli's sons are bkmed ibr 
JBABAing themselves, or "making themselves fat with 
the chiefest of all the offerings of Lraael my people." And 
{Ezekiel xxL 19) the prophet is commanded to '^Bara, 
or choose^ x)r make for himself a place at the head of the 
way to the city/** 

Thus, I have completely refuted, with his own weapons, 
every argument which my opponent has attempted to up- 
hold by his forced interpretations of bara and asa. 

for the rendering ^created by making," and it is only jastioe to him 
that I should say that since 1 wrote the letter I myself found another 
in fioxtorf *8 Babbinieal Bible . Love of truth requires us to aoknow- 
ledge a mistake where it is made. For the value of tbe criticismi 
-eee Note, page 128. 

* A very slight knowledge of Hebrew wenld have satved '^0." 
from this mistake. In my pamphlet I stated, (in No. 6) on-^e 
rmeaning of the word "bara, create, that, because of the idea of 
''perfection bein^ included in creation, the adjective formed from this 
verb is used for Jainess, plumpness, physical perfection." " C.*' thinks 
he discovers a mistake in my criticism, because the hiphii form of 
-the verb is once, and only once, used for making fat He neglected 
to look at my original. statement Even a knowledge of Hebrew 
letters would have preserved him from saving that £11* s sons are 
blamed for BABA-tn^ themselves. The hiphil form of a verb is not 
to be confounded with the simple word itself. ** Bara,'* to create, is 
to give perfect existence. In hiphil the verb would mean simply 
■to make perfect, which, applied |myfiioally,^ould be, as our traM- 
lators rightly render it, to make fat According to " C.,"~we i^jf^t 
.translate Genesis i. 1, ** In the beginning God made fat heaven and 
earth!** The other example displays the same ignorance. The 
word there is not '* bara,** but the piail form, in ^hich the word is 
not once applied to God, or to creation. Nor is it so applied 'to 
man*s works. It is applied to destruetion, in Joshua xvii. 15,4^ 
and Ezekiel xxiii. 47^ and to choice, in Ezekiel xxi. 19,<«nd fi«b. id. 
25. My assertion,. therefore, is unshaken, that "bara" isroeyer 
.applied to man*s work. The reader will recollect that the question 
was whether " asa,** to make, and ''bara," to create, are synonymous. 
What has this to do with fatness, destruction, choice ? Any Hebrew 
^holar would have informed " G.** that verbs in piail and niphil are 
not to be confounded with verbs in kal. The English reader will 
«ee the mistake of ** G." *s confounding the verb m kal with the 
same verb in piail or hiphil, by comparing the words ^creation" 
^d ^ve-creation;** Acooraing to ** C.** *s oanon, because reHn««titin 
means sometimes pleasure, amusement^ therefore, to create wotild 
■mean toiplease, to amuse. According to this role of **&,"%■ me 
might translate Genesis i. 1, « God amused heavmaiKbei^.** 
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On this portion of the discussion I conclude iny review; 
•calliDg attention to the quotations in my former letters 
from Professor Pusey and Mr. Kenrick, authorities I have 
olted in support of my arguments for the synonymous use 
and interchangeable application of the words crecUe and 
maJce. My opponent has not adduced the authority of one 
single Hebrew scholar, except Dr. Baylee.* 

I think I may now triumphantly ask whether, looking 
at the evidence adduced, and the authorities cited, I have 
not most conclusively shown that the words bara, create, 
and asa, make, are, as they appear, synonymous and inter- 
4}hangeable terms? 

WITHOUT FORM AND VOID. 

I come to the last support of Dr. Baylee's dogmatic 
teachings and hidden meanings of the Hebrew text. 

All his previous arguments I have, I think, shown to be 
forced constructions and philological refinements, opposed 
to the plain and literal text of *' that glorious version, our 
English translation." 

The words of our translation are beautifully simple, 
precise, and conclusive in their obvious meaning : — ** And 
the earth was without form and void, and darkness was on 
the face of the deep." Most people would accept this as a 
perfect delineation of a newly-created world. 

Dr. Baylee places upon it a widely different construction. 
He tells us the strictest verbal criticism enables him to para- 
phrase it thus : — *' And the earth fell into a state of ruin 
and desolation, and darkness was upon the face of the 
broken-up mass." 

I ask any sensible reader would he, under this para- 
phrase of Dr. Baylee's, ever dream of finding the simple 
and strikingly obvious meaning of the Hebrew writer, as 
conveyed to us in the English version ? 

Where, at this point of the n^ative, does Genesis give 
us any evidence, or even impression, or suspicion, of the 
previous existence of a beautiful and harmonious inhabited 
earth, which Dr. Baylee tells us this passage conveys ? 

* Were my object to make a parade of second-hand learning, 
I could easily enlarge this volume with a long list of quotations 
and authorities. I have already referred to Gesenius, to Babbi 
Nathan, and others. Gesenius gives, as the meaning of " bara" in 
kal, *' ereavit produxit," and nothing else. So much for ** C." *^ 
accuracy. On the applications of the word in niphal, piail, and 
hiphil, I have written above. 
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Again, where is there one particle of evidence of this 
beautiful and harmonious inhabited earth falling into a 
state of desolation and ruin, and becoming " a broken-up 
mass ? " 

Surely, when common sense and reason are brought to 
bear in examining the doctor^s preposterous paraphrase, 
they will forthwith repudiate it as the spurious product of 
a mind too imaginative to be a dogmatic expounder of the 
meaning of the Hebrew writer.^ 

I will, however, proceed to ask — Do his quotations, 
and forced inferences of their meaning, aid Dr. Bay lee's 
paraphrase ? 

In his last letter, on my showing him the true meaning 
of his quotation from Jeremiah, he paraphrases his own 
paraphrase thus : — 

*' And the earth was ruin, and something more, it was 
inconceivably tenible and wretched."! 

The very words used in Genesis, thohu and bohu — as 
I have shown in my last letter — denote something far 
beyond ruin. These tei*ms express an emptiness of life,[| 
either animal or vegetable, and indicate an exact corre- 
sponding state to that of a primaeval uninhabitable and 

* The Zohar is one of tlie most ancient of the Jewish exposi- 
tions of scriptare. It is commonly ascribed to Simon Jochaides, 
who is said to have written it at or before the Christian era. The 
following extract is from ** Capillas's Exercitatio ad locum Zoharis " 
fol.24, 0, ad locum Gen, ii. 4,5,6: — ^^* These are the generations 
of heaven and earth, &c. Wherever it is written *aille' (these), 
e. g.t 'with toledotli' (generations), the former words are to be 
separated (profanantur priora). And these are the generations of 
'the 'tboha' (without form), which are signified in verse 2. The 
earth was 'thohu ve bohu' (without form and void). Those are 
they of which it is said that the blessed Ood created the worlds, 
and destroyed tbem, and therefore the earth was * thohu ve bohu,' 
-desolate and emuty.** Here, then, the most ancient Jewish expo- 
sitor, and one wnose authority has been reverenced by the Jews, 
and by many Christians in all subsequent ages, declares that the 
words *' without form and void'* mean the destruction of a previous 
creation. Yet " C." ventures to assert that it is a new and prepos- 
terous opinion of mine ! 

f **C. forgot that this was not my paraphrase, but his own 
ezplatiation of the meaning of the Hebrew word. 

I Whether** thohu," (without form), means merely emptiness of 
life, the reader can judge by the following references : — Deut.xxxil. 
10, ** The waste [thohu] howling wilderness." Deut. viii. 15, • Who 
led thee through that great and terrible wilderness, wherein were 
fiery serpents and scorpions." Were these serpents and scorpions 
-"empty uf life?" Isaiah xxiv. 10, 11, *The city of confvsion 

la 
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uninhabited world. But Dr. Baylee would assume that 
they im[)ly the ruin of a harmonious and beautiful inhabited 
eimh. 

So far Dr. Bay lee's proofs of the correctness of his para- 
phrase rest on his own misconstruction of the pimple sen- 
tence—" Arid the earth was without form and void. * 

Dr. Baylee here, however, attempts to support it 'by 
physical evidences, and asserts that Oeohgy proves such a 
beautiful and harmonious inhabited earth to have existed 
ages everlasting prior to the six days* creation, and to have 
been destroyed oy one * universal catastrophe. 

First, I must remind Dr. Baylee that, if Geology does 
teach this, he should show where, and on whose authority? 
If it did so teach, it would certainly contradict the Mosaic 
narrative, which makes no mention or reference whatever 
to a world of life and beauty existing, or destroyed, a^es 
everlasting previous to the six days' restoration.! 

Secondly, Geology, as I have stated (and Dr. Baylee 
has not shown one authority to contradict me, although he 
says it is a bold assertion), gives no evidence of any one 
universal ruin requiring a special making or resioration.| 

Dr. Baylee then attempts to sustain bis hypothesis of 
univei-sal ruin by the following statement : — " The highest 
mountains have aqueous ruins upon them. The force which 

[thohu] is broken down : every house is shut up, that no man 
may come iu. There is a crying for wine in the streets ; all j[oy 
is darkened, the mirth of the land is gone." Were the dorsy 
drunkards in the streets '< empty of life?" I may safely teave 
even the English reader to judge whether ruin, or empiiness of 
life, be the true raeaning of ^ tbonu.'* 

* I am not aware of having said anything of *' one universal 
catastrophe." I said, and still say, that all over the world we fiiRl 
marks of ruin. Whether these occurred at one time, or on ten 
tliousand occasions, makes nothing for an argtiment In my snm- 
mary of ascertained geological science, I said ** There is decisive 
evidence of varhfus violent and very extensive convulsions in the 
erust of this earth, which produced very great sn|.erficial ehanges." 
How this can mean ** one universal catastrophe," I leave to ** G." to 
settle. I also added, '* Each extensive convulsion seems to have 
been followed by a long period of comparative quiescence, during 
which great snperfictal changes occurred " ** C/' will liiid some 
diflSculty in proving that an **ext«oflive convulsion** means an 
** universal catastrophe.** 

f I have shown already that St Paul speaks of evoiaating ages 
pabt, and that Ood referred Job to the destruction of the rmif nf 
the earth as evidence of his moral government (See page 15. ) 

X Geology affords abundant evidence of numerous series of new 
species of a^mals, succeeding to the extinction of former ones. 
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upheaved them to their present elevation could not have le,it 
much remains of animal life in terrestrial animals. Nqi- 
withstanding the authority of great names, such an assfcr* 
tion" (of there being no such universal ruin), Dr. Baylee 
says, "is a great mistake." Now, where are Dr^ Baylee's 
proofs of this mistake ? 

Is this not .mere assertion, or contradiction? a mode Qf 
argument in express terms excluded from this controversy, 
yet so largely and continually indulged in by my opponent. 

In opposition to Dr. Baylee^s dictum, I repeat that all 
geological facts lead to the conclusion that the upheaval of 
the mountain chains was gradual and imperceptible;* qo 
much so, that a resident thereon would not, most probably, 
have been even aware of any change taking place. 

This assertion is supported by the perfect preservation 
of the aqueous formations and fossils. If these formations 
had been thrown up by some sudden and terrific catastrophp* 
causing ruin and aestruction to all life, the beds in whic^ 
they lie would have been so dislocated as to have destroyed 
their fossil contents, and have rendered the stony page 
illegible. On the contrary, their history is now written in 
plain and legible characters, not requiring or permitting 
any paraphrase of Dr. B^yMs. 

My aasertion of the gradiual and almost imperceptible 
upheaval of high lands is further evidenced by the preseot 
gracbial subsidence of portiojosof our earth, with all their 
towns, cities, and people unAoncemed in the movement, and 
thS' upheaval of others by the san^e quiet uid iroperoeptibie 
peocess. Dr. Bay lee says that the force of such upheaval 
ooiuld not have, left " much remains of animal Hfe in 
terrestcia) animalfi ! " 

Had not my opponent so plainly indicated his meaning, 
I could scarcely have, conceived: that Dr. Baylee could pat 
fwwavd so absurd a ialiaoy as this sentence conveys. 

What life would the upheaval destroy ?f 'the fosnl 

•- «C;'*^'8 aa^oriiies fi^l him here. He seljected Pro&ji^r 
Phinips as one of his *' best scientific authorities." Phillips s^s, 
*' The central nucleus or axis of many mountain districts is a nM^, 
0Ca,9erieA of masses, of g^uite and other un^tratified rock^^ from 
vhifttu OQi ^1 hands, the strata ai^ found dipping at. high aQ|^j|. 
t^#%Qb CfMies t]ti<ere can be. seldom- ropfn to d9ubt th^t the,el^vfl^7^ 
OC ihp. iDOOntain rangje«» and the distiurbaqiM of the straU^. w^s 
QtmmftnefHt^j the sapie violence wMcb uplifted the gsai^ite,** 

f The whole terrestri^ life of submerged masses of lau4*. The 
cretaceous districts of England were once deep ocean beds. I^h.^ 
they were uplifted, oUier portions of the earth must have been sub- 
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remains found in the upheaved aqueous formations died 
peacefully, and were entombed in the stratified sediment, 
when it was formed at the bottom of some sea or other 
waters, everlasting ages before the rocks wherein they were 
entombed were oven disturbed, much less upheaved. 

Yet Dr. Baylee assumes they were tilted up all alive and 
kicking — like a man in bed suddenly lifted to the top of 
the Himalayas, or the river Mersey, with its contents, 
instantaneously elevated to the topmost peak of Snowdon!!! 
I admit such a catastrophe, if ever it occurred, would have 
astonished the terrestrial animals and aqueous natives ; bat 
Geology has never yet discovered so wondrous a pheno- 
menon.'!^ 

My foregoing statement of facts is sustained and recog- 
nised by the best of scientific authority. Sir Charles Lyell, 
in his ** Geological Elements," and other works. 

I ask the reader, have I, or Dr. Baylee, on this point, 
best complied with the mode of proof stipulated by my 
letter of the 3rd January last?t 

THEHOM, THE DEEP. 

Dr. Baylee has not even attempted to answer the argu • 
ments I ventilated on this question in mv last letter. As 
usual, when he meets with an unanswerable argument, be 
forthwith flies off to some other irrelevant subject So on 
this question, after heading his remarks ** The Deep,*' he- 
enters into a discussion of what is reiteration, and what is- 
tautology ; and then he reminds me of what I had just told 
bim ; and he says that I seem to think I have corrected bim, 
and so he ends his singular review in the following terms: — 

merged. " C." *8 best scientific authority. Professor Phillips, saysr 
'* It must be evident, from what has been said before, that a consi- 
derable proportion of the old strata had, at the commencement of 
the tertiary system, been raised above the sea, some parts by violent, 
others by gentle and continued elevation." To wbom, then, belongs 
^ C." 's sarcasm, or which of us has made the best use of geologiciil 
authorities ? 

* See Appendix, No. 4. 

\ "C." professed to refer his readers to the best scientific autho- 
rities. His selections are Phillips, Jukes, and LyeU. It would be 
difficult for ** C." to give a satisfactory explanation why he sup- 

EressKl the fact that Phillips takes exactly the opposite view froia 
ivell about the violent action which produced the mountain ranges. 
Phillips is who^y on my side on that question, as I have abun- 
dantly proved. 
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"Whether all this*' (that is, those matters I have con- 
oiselj stated) *' does not coofirin his viiaw oi the meaDiog of 
Tuit), be leaves the reader to judge." > 

I have loDfif given up tb«t hope of convineing an^'o^M)- 
sent whose only reply to facts and sdentitk authority^ is, in 
effect, **/ do n't care; they are aU mistaken." 

But I still hope to convince the reader that the authorised 
version of this word is correct. 

The words in the Mosaic narrative are — 

** And darkness was on the face of the deep.^^ 

My conception of this fine passage in the English ver- 
sion (as I have shown, and Dr. Baylee has not attempted to 
answer me) is, that the signification of hum and thebon is. a 
wavelike movement, an idea precisely and beautifully ron- 
dered in our English Bible. The phrase empk^ed^r- 
" daticness was on the taoe of the deep," most fully expresses 
that oondition of the earth, which the previous porttim of 
the narrative would lead us to expects* 

Again, let me entreat the reader to weigh my argttmenl^» 
founded on the literal meaning of the ** glorious version," 
supported by scientific authorities and physical evidenoes, 
against Dr. Baylee's unsupported and unproved hypothetical 
paraphrases. This being done, I fear not the result. 

And here ends my labour ia levlewiug those portions of 
our discussion which are really pertinent to the issue. On 
the facts aud arguments 1 have reviewed, our respective 
opinions must succeed or fail in carrying conviction to our 
readers. 

I shall now proeeed to review (not, as necpssaxy, hut in 
order to expose their fiaJlapious tendencv) the most promi- 
nent of the extraneous matterfi propoupaed by Dr. Baylee. 

BUIK AND BESTOBATION. 

Dr. BayM says, ** The earth Ml into ruin when those 
rocks, wfaieh are Mi of the broken remains of vegetables, 
animals^ and fbssits, first b9QW9 recipients of those xmtv^ 

f«|lgOW»tg."t 

** ^^G." mmt have GSlonlaftsd en the obliviousness oi Iris readers 
«4ie» he ventured to limit ki» meaniug of ** tbehom " (deep), to- a 
^liovelike mo^ment'' ilis (former 4bfiaition was, ^ to break up, 
t»agitate.'* 

JDo«s **€" reaHy expae( thait any inteBigent reader will 
ieve thai Ibe eoornoas-Aestnictlon of vegstabie matter ev^deiified 
by the coal formations was produced by gentle aqueous ^itipoallian ? 

-12- 
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The foot-marks of the labyrinthodon, at Stourton, were 
impressed by tbe reptile traversing the soft sand then form- 
ing a shore ; and the same sand did not become rock until 
ages after the impressions were made thereon. So of the 
rain drops, and tbe tidal marks, and so of all other fossil 
remains. 

These confirm all geological teaching, that tbe animal 
and other remains which we find fossil were originallj 
interred in sedimentary deposits. Their mode of interment 
and preservation incontestably denote peace and order in 
tbe occurrence — not ruin and catastrophe. If tbe sediment 
in which tbe remains were first interred, or on whicb tbe 
impressions were first made, became rock, it was ages after ; 
and, if disturbed or dislocated, it was again ages after it 
attained a rocky texture ; and, as I before remarked, this 
disturbance or dislocation is exceptional and local, not 
general or universal. The idea of tbe eartb falling into 
ruin when tbe rocks first became the recipients of the ruined 
frapnents of vegetables, dc, is as fallacious as I have shown, 
and shall show, are many other theories propounded by Dr. 
Baylee.* 

SIN THE CAUSE OF DEATH AND DE8TBUCTI0N. 

Dr. Baylee tells me, *' If * C* *s knowledge of Geology were 
no better than be here exhibits of his Bible, some papers 
imputed to him would never have seen tbe light." 

I first appeal to my readers whether, through this wordy 
war, 1 have, for a layman, exhibited any striking ignorance 
of my English and Hebrew Bible, and whether my alleged 
ignorance mav not contrast favourablv with tbe enormous 
prodigies of Dr. Baylee*s self-asserted learniug.f 

Next, tbe reader sbould remember that 1 was always 

* The reader will bear in mind that my original pamphlet stated 
two classes of geological changes — one, violent convulsions, which 
are evidenced by the intrusion and obtrusion of igneous matter; 
the other, by tbe gradual deposits during comparative quiescence. 
* C." proves nothing by referring to the latter, except he can show 
that tne former does not exist The Stourton stone exhibits foot- 
prints which indicate quiescence. Does it, therefore, follow that 
there are no evidences of violence elsewhere? See Appendix, No. 4. 

t *' C." *s knowledge of Hebrew is well known to his friends. 
It is no discredit to a scientific gentleman not to know Hebrew ; but 
it is not creditable to claim knowledge whicb he does not possess. 
" G.^'s Hebrew criticisms were supplied to him by another person, 
and yet he here lays claim to a considerable amount of Hebrew 
knowledge ! 
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taught, by mj Protestant catecbism.'f' the six days' work 
was the creation of the world, and all animal and vegetable 
life ; and it is unkind in Dr. Baylee to taunt me with being 
ignorant of all the extraordinary paraphrases he may advo- 
cate. It requires time to rid oneself of *' early impressions, 
headings of chapters, catechism, and sermons oi modem 
divines," and to adopt and read up dl Dr. Bay lee's teaching 
and interpretations. 

Besides, on this subject of sin and death, I read in 
Romans (explained in the heading of the chapter " As sin 
and death came by Adam'*) the following : — 

** Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin," &c.f 

It thus appears that the explanation of the text and the 
text itself of the "glorious version'* correspond with my 
assertion. 

And now I come to Dr. Baylee's teaching, which teUs- 
us that — 

** A beautiful and harmonious world was created at the 
beginning.'* 

"That the devil was a murderer and a liar from the 
beginning." 

" That Theology teaches there was sin before Adam.'* 

"That Geology teaches there was destruction before 
Adam." 

" That true philosophy connects both teachings." 

It is therefore perfectly obvious that Dr. Baylee infers^ 
although he will not boldly declare it, " that there was a 
beautiful and harmonious earth at the beginning, inhabited 
by the devil, a murderer and a liar from the beginning, 
whose sin brought destruction and ruin so universal as to 
require six days' Almighty restoration." J 

To make my review consecutive, I first give the result 
of my labours as to what Geology teaches on the subject, ta 
which my opponent refers. 

I turn to Sir Charles Lyell. and I find no such universal 
destruction or ruin before Adam, or at any other time, as 

* Those who know '* G." best know the amount of his valae for 
his ** Protestant Catechism.'* On the deistic character of his con- 
eluding obsenratioDS, see Appendix, No. 11, 

f See Appendix, No. 5. 

I On the question of universal destruction, see ante, Note, page 
133. Whether the ruin caused by the devirs fall was the cause 
of pre-Adamie death, is a most interesting subject of inquiry. The 
reader will find it discussed in Appendix, No. & 
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to require a restxn'ation ; but I find Br. Baylee*s assotioa 
direetly and condusirely negatiTed by a cloud of facts and 
^cientinc reasonings. 

I tben turn to my Bible in search of auHbority for Dr. 
Baylee-s teaching, and I will gire your readers the reauh of 
iiiy research. 

I. I find not one trace or scintilla of proof for the 
alleged existence of a beautiful and harmonious earth at 
the beginning.* 

S. 1 find no eyidence (nor does pal»onto1ogy aflftntl any, 
no fossil devil having hitherto been found) of the devil ever 
having inhabited the pre- Adamite earth.f 

8. 1 do find some eyidence as to the place where Hie 
devil and the fallen angels first sinned. This I will lay 
before your readers, and they shall judge as to the locidity. 

It is recorded, Jude 6, " And the angels which kept not 
their first estate, but lefi; their own habUation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day." J 

On this passage Whitby says: — "These angels b^ng 
primarily designed to live for ever in the highest heavens, 
the regions of light and bliss, they are here styled their 
proper habitation." 

The reader will remark that the commentator places the 
angels at the time of their sin, not on earth, as Dr. Baylee 
supposes, but in the highest of the '* starry he€Evens.'*§ 

r^ow, I apprehend that, as the angels sinned in h^yen,. 

* See Appendix, No. 7. 

f Nodiing is easier than to cast ridicule on serious inqnixias. 
*< 6." *8 idea of a ** fossil deril" may provoke a smile, but it does not 
disprove the truth ^at mind may act upon matter, although it W 
ant united with matter. **C."'9 *' Protestant Catechism would 
hafve taiuiht him that the de«U is '^ the prinoe of the power of the 
air." The Bible tells him ttiat the devu is able to raise a storm, 
and to bring down lightning. If "C." believe his Bible, he need 
not have recourse to the idea of a " ibssil devil" in order to aseertain 
whether this earth in its pre-Adamic condition was iahabltod hy 
spirits who kept not their first estate. 

t See Appendix, No. 6. 

^ The reader who h«8' the least knowledge of asta w emy ean 
estimate the value of the opinion that the aevft came into this 
world from *< the highest of the starry heavens.* It hi vevy eoove- 
nient for ** C." to quote Whitby when he hopes to find m him a 
weapon for eontrovmrsy. H«d I s^ken of a desoeaft fimm ** the 
highest of the stany heafens" to thts world, how would ^ C." hare 
rung the ehangefr on my ignorance in aetieiienyt Ww ^b% leal 
plMce of the fail ottngpl; eee Appendis, Na €, 
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tbey would, on Dr. Baylee's hypothesis, have introduced sin 
in heaven, not on earth. So, following Dr. Baylee's argu- 
ment, the heavens, as the scene of devilish sin, ought to 
have been destroyed, and not our poor, insignificant earth. 
Tet Dr. Baylee informs us that the starry heavens, the first 
seat of sin, were preserved in purity, and without ruin, 
while our guiltless planet was dreadfully oatastrophized for 
sin in heaven. 

I have thus shown that the sinner before Adam dwelt 
not on earth, and his sin was committed, not on earihf 
but in heaven^ his proper habitation,* 

Before quitting this subject I must, as bidden by Dr. 
Baylee, refer my readers to John viii. 44. 

I there find the father of Dr. Baylee's friends, the 
Hebrews, described as a murderer from the beginning; 
one who "abode not in the truth, because there was no- 
truth in him ; and when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh 
of his own, for he is a liar, and the father of it ! ' 

Why, I ask, was the devil thus described ? 

Was it not because, at the beginning of the creation^ 
that is to say, early in the history of Adam, he lied to Eve,, 
and so murdered man by that death which followedsin ?f 

This explanation of the matter is intelligible, and is 
given by Whitby, and many, if not all, commentators of note. 

My readers will thus perceive that Dr. Baylee's own- 
reference (John viii. 44) is another proof that in Scripture 
phraseology the beginning synchronized with the Adamic- 
creation; and, so far is this passage from denoting pre- 
Adamic sin, that it actually describes the devil as a 
murderer and a liar, because of his earliest transactions 
with Adam and Eve at the beginning. | 

IGNEOUS STRATA. 

I stated that the word stratuniy and its plura], strata, 
are terms applied, in Geology, especially to denote aqueous 

* See Appendix, No. 6, 

t Satan was himself a fallen being before he deceived Ere. 
The narrative in Gen. iii. gives us no infonnation about his faU» 
eonseouently it says nothing about its time. 

{ The attempt to limit the phrase ** in the beginning," or at the 
beginning, to the commencement of the six days' work, I have 
already proved to be futile. One other passage may be here adduced : 
Prov. viii. 22, 23, ** The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old. I was set up firom everlasting, (Vom^ 
the beginning, or ever the earth was." 
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«r sedimentary deposits. Hence, Sir Charles Lyell saySr 
**Tbe8e rocks (aqueous or sedimentary) are stratified, or 
iKvided into distinct beds."^ 

Dr. Baylee^ denies the oorrectness of my Tiew, mi. 
refers me to Keith JohnstxHie, as bearing' him out in his 
vtage of the terms; and to the " London Ettcyelopsedin^*^ 

I must remind Dr. Baylee that, for one who iove» pme 
criticism, and to examine words in their original text, it 
wonkl hav« been more scientific to have consulted works 
«H^S8ly written on Geology, in preference to quoting 83 
authorities the letter-press of a physical at^as, and tlie 
teaching of an encydepsdia, neither of which is an au- 
thority on Geology. To all geological works of repute 
Dr. Baylee has carefuNy avoided reference. I wilf not 
follow his example, but refer to them in support of ray 
^ndemnation of his application of the terms igneous strata 
and igneous stratified roehs. 

Professor Phillips distinguishes the i\queous rocks as 
stratified, and adds> "On the contrary, we find a great 
tariety of rocks, such as granite> porphyries, &c;, in which 
ae tnftce of stradfication can be seen.'' Hence, they are 
unstratified rocks. 

Jitkes says: — As all aqueous rooks are more or less 
•flratified^ so these (igneous), never having any trace «f' 
•tnitififeadon>, are called unstratified.** 

Page says : — " Unstratified is used as synonymous with 
Hgneous roeks.'* 

Sir C. Lyell — ^* Granite, an unstratified or igneous rook, 
generally found inferior to, or associated with, the oldest 
stratified rocks." 

I think I have, on the first authorities in Geology, 
shown that the igneous rocks, as a class, are not stratified 
— hence, terms denoting stratification are so inapplicable 
that their characters are denoted by the opposite term, 
tmstratified. 

Also, it appeara that granite is an igneous rock, and is 
especially pointed out as an unstratif^ rock, and, there- 
fore, any description of stratified granite or stratified 
igjMOUs rock is equally inappropriate and un8oie»tific.|: 

The proper applieaCioa of terras is the first ni4imfl»- 
tary teackiog' of eveiy scienoe. 

* On the cKffiKreiloe between stratBi and stnUffted^ see Append|j|» 

f Rverr one of *^Q!**s antfaoritles falls him. See AnpewBi;^. 
No. 8. 
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THE PBE-ADAtflTE CREATION OF MAN. 

Dr. Baylee says — " I never gave the slightest grotind 
foir saoh an imputation, viz., thatof imputing a pre-Adamite 
4»eation of man." 

It is all very well, at the conclusion of this eontroveray, 
to deny the charge ; hut let the reader peruse the quotations 
I ivill submit from Dr. Baylee*8 letters, and then say whether 
Dr. Baylee has^not given the slightest ground for such an 
imputation 

The reader will bear in mind that Dr. Baylee's notion is, 
that the creation was at the beginning, and that the whole 
six days* labour was only a restoration ; therefore, all made 
in the six days were restorations of beings previously created 
and destroy ed> 

Man was made on the last of the six days work, and, 
tiierefore, unless excepted, he is clearly a mere restoration, 
«nd not an original creation. 

I will now give quotations from Dr. Bay lee's letters 
^x>nfirmatory of my imputation : — 

January 14. — '* Moses gives us no clue to the length of 
time which elapsed between the original creation of all 
things and the first day's work." 

'* The making of the heaven and earth in six days was a 
restoration." 

** I have already proved that the whole six days* work 
was a restoration." 

January 27. — *' Moses does not declare the six days' 
work to have been a creation." 

'* Moses speaks of one act of Omnipotence at the 
beginning." 

'* The work of creation was at the beginning." 

" The six days* work was a restoration from ruin." f 

Will Dr. Baylee, or any other person, after reading thase 

• Woald an archiceot be unable to restore a building except ho 
were to renew the rubbish into the exact stones and timbers which 
it had been previously? Surely, our readers will not agree with 
** C . " 's idea of restoration. 

f I may safely leave this question with the reader. Does the 
word '* restoration*' fairly applv to tiie followiuj; statements : — 

1. The earth's ori^nual condition was one or order and beauty. 

2. It was inliabited by intelligent and holy beings. 

3. Those beings fell into sin. 

4. The earth was ruined. 

5. God renewed the earth in six days, and created man.upo& it* 
The six days* work was, therefbre^ a restoration of the earth. 
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<M>11ected statements, say he neTcir gave the slightest ground 
for imputing to him a pre-Adamite creation ? 

Does not the word restoration, so often used by Dr. 
Baylee, mean ** the act of replacing in a former state ?'* 

How could man be replaced in a former state, unless he 
had previously existed in a former state ? 

Therefore, from Dr. Baylee's hypothesis of the six days' 
work (in which man was included) being a restoration, and 
not a creation, it follows as a sequence that at such restora- 
tion man was replaced in his iormer state, viz., the state in 
which he existed duiing those everlasting ages between the 
first act of Omnipotence at the beginning and the six days' 
work. 

Dr. Baylee, I fear, is like that unfortunate ship which 
. oversailed her reckoning so much that she struck on a rock 
and was lost. 

Dr Bnylee, in the fervour of his amazing intellect and 
his stupendous learning, has forgotten to set bounds to his 
judgment and to check his illimitable power of proof, until, 
like many an unfortunate witness before him, he has proved 
ioo much, and so ruined his cause. 

I shall pass over Dr. Baylee's encomium on the "glorious 
version" of our Bible, leaving the reader to judge whether 
xny defence of the correctness of its translation, or Dr. 
Baylee's frequent paraphrases, best evidence reliance upon 
its worth. 

Nor can I stop to notice at length Dr. Baylee's criticism 
of my quotation from Professor Pusey. Dr. Bay lee's remarks 
thereon are so ungenerous and undeniably coloured with 
theological bias, as to render them the expression not of a 
scientific inquirer, but of a pledged advocate.^ 

So, also, £ leave my readers to examine the true meaning 
of eretz — that runner who could never move.\ 1 leave 
them to settle where animal life ends and vegetable exist- 
ence begins, only reminding them that Dr. Baylee has 
^' stated the retuarkable fact that the Bible never speaks of 

* I have no hesitation in denouncing Dr. Pasey's theology. In 
this I am supported by the authority of his own university. He 
was suspended for three years as a punishment for teaching Homish 
doctrine. With regard to Dr. Pusey's knowledge of Hebrew, he 
has hitherto given to the public no evidence of it. I am not aware 
that he has published a single work on the subject. 

f ** G." has found it convenient to make no reference to my quo* 
tation proving that the Hebrew Bible does not say that the earth 
cannot be moved, biit that it cannot be removed. It maintains its 
appointed place in the solar and stellar system. 
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vegetable life" in reply to which I beg to remind the doctor 
of St. Paul's words (I Corinthians xv. 36) : " Thou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.*** 
These are exceedingly curious points of disquisition, and 
in all of them I have no doubt my opponent will valiantly 
do battle in favour of his own opinions. They do not, 
however, belong to an inquiry into the harmony between 
Genesis and Geology. 

Having concluded my summary, I shall now tabulate 
our respective teachings : — 



DR. BATLBB's THB 8TATBMBNTS OF BCRIPTURB ' 

VIEW OF OBNB8IS AND GB0L06T, AND THB FACTS OF GEOLOOT. 

1. Dr. Bay lee teaches that 2. The Bible (Mark x. 6) 
the phrase '* In the beginning,*' teaches that there were no 
when used with reference to tne ooantless millions of years be- 
■creation, points to a time count- tween the creation of matter 
less millions of years prior'to and the creation of man and 
the six days* work in which man woman, for ** from the beginning 
was created. of the crention God made them 

(namely, man and woman,) male 
and female.'* f 

2. Dr. Baylee teaches that 2. The Bible teaches (Genesis 
in the countless millions of pre- i. 2) that, on the original crea- 
Adamic years, the earth was tion of the heaven and the earth, 
orf/rinally futmionioitSf beautiful, the earth was without form and 
and ortierltfy no as to be the scene void, and darkness was upon the 
i>f lights and the abode of plants face of the deep : and the Spirit 
4ind animals f and the deviL of Ood moved upon the face of 

the waters. ;|; 

• The word "life** is never once used for vep^etables in either 
the Old or New Testament. Every philologist knows that nouns 
!n<*orporated into the composition of a verb often obtain a metapho- 
rical application. **>\nima" is the Latin word for animal life. 
Would the verb ** to animate'* always mean to put a living soul into 
a thinsr ? In this one passage — and it is the only one — St. Paul 
was arguing about the resurrection of the body. He compares it to 
the sowing and springing up of seed. He was therefore speaking 
simply of the re-organisation of the body in order to its re-union 
with ilie soul. The word •* life,** therefore, could only mataphori- 
cally apply to the body as distinct from the soul. The word 
(toinroisv no more means to put a soul into a veuetable than does an 
animated picture mean a painting with a living soul in it My 
position, tnerefore, remains unshaken, that the word ^ life** is never 
m scripture applied to vegetables. What would our readers think 
of a lire onion ? 

f Sec Note 7. 

X I have abundantly shown that the Bible does not say so. 

13 
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3. Br. Baylee teaches that, 
,Id the countless millions of pre- 
. Jldaniio years, the earth olten 

fell into states of ruin by catas* 
. trophies, and that once_ at least, 
the ruin qf the earth' was so 
uiflVerssiri; that the Creator was 
led to a six days' restoration of 
the heaven, and earth, and sea, 
and ail that in them is. 

4. Dr. Baylee teaches that, 
alternating with his supposed 
frequent ruins of the pre-Aaamio 
V orld and its inhabitants, there 
were as numerous, sudden, and 
un*verN»il restorations of the 
beautiful earth and its new oc- 
eupants. f 



S. Oeolofry teaches that ^ 
earth has never, at aiij 0^ 
time, fallen into a umveraal 
eondition of ruin and destruc- 
tion by catastrophe, either ig- 
neous or aqueous.* 



5. Dr. Baylee teaches that 
sin and death were on the earth 
before man introduced them.| 

6. Dr. Ray lee teaches that 
there has been no sin in heaven. 
'* The starry heavens," he says, 
"have been preserved in purity." 



7. Dr. Baylee teaches — That 
the heavens and the earth were 
not (Ti'iiteiL but were only re- 
sioreti, in the six days* work of 
Genesis i. 



4. Geology teaches that the 
revolutions in the animated 
world having been effected 
without the intenrention of any 
convulsive or abrupt changes, 
certain species having, from 
time to time, died out, others 
have been introduced, until at 
length the existing animal crea- 
tion was established. Similarly 
the several orders of plants 
were created in the provinces 
adapted to their growth, and 
they, like the animals, having, 
from time to time, died out, 
others were introduced, until the 
existing flora was established. 

5. Scripture teaches ( Romans 
V. 12) that **By one man sin 
entered into the world,and death 
by sin.** 

6. The Bible teaches that cer- 
tain angels, when they sinned, 
k(j)t not their first abode, but 
left their own habitation, which 
proper habitation of the angels 
has ever been regarded, by 
scriptural and other writers, 
not as earth, but heaven.^ 

7. The Bible teaches— That 
in six days the Lord made hea- 
ven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is; and Scripture 
nowhere intimates that before 
these six days there had been 
any previous creation of a beau- 
tiful and harmonious earth. |i 



• See Appendix, No. 4. 
f I have made no such assertion. 
j See Appendix, No. 5. 

^ ( )n the dwelhng-place of fallen spirits in their first estate, see 
Appendix, No. 6. 
Jl bee Appendix, No. 7. 
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Thus I have shown that the views of Dr. Baylee ara^ 

OUT OF HARMONY WITH GboLOOY, and STILL MORS OUT OW 

HARMONY WITH THE BiBLB. As to aoy Other mode c£ 
interpreting Genesis, whether by the supposition of six/ 
days* creation six thousand years ago, or by the supposition 
of tin creative periods, countless millions of years in their 
duration, Dr. Baylee has himself acknowledged that bj 
those means the harmony of Genesis and Geology cannot 
be established. In this discussion, that harmony must stand 
or fall with Dr. Baylee s hypothesis, which, in its contradic- 
tions of both science and revelation, we have .sufficiently 
exhibited above. 

I have now concluded my ^ final summing up of the 
whole miestion, in accordance with my previously reserved 
right- Here I may state that I at once assent to Dr. Baylee'% 
proposal to publish his letters, provided the^ be conjoinedi 
with mine, so that such publication sha^l be in the order of 
their several appearances, and withouteither note or further 
comment. My first and third letters, not having direct 
reference to our discussion, my opponent can retain or 
r^ect as he thinks desirable. The right of publication 
w«ich I have coneeded will, I am bound, to assume, be, on 
the same terms, as readily accorded to tne by Dr. Bavlee * 

In fulfilling the arduous duty that has devolved upoa^ 
me in this discussion, I have endeavoured, to the best of 
my ability, 

'* Nothing to extenuate. 
Or set down aught in malice." 



I have struggled as energetically, and I hope more 
successfully, than Dr. Baylee, to eliminate and vindicate 

THE TRUTH. 

In the performance of my task I have not put forward 
mythic views,t or ventilated unsupported arguments. I 
have relied on the light science haa afforded me ; a light 
that, while it removes the veil which obscures the hidden; 
and wondrous creations from the senseless gaze of iineda^ 
cated men, at the same time exposes in stronger aud more 
striking relief the true and sublime attributes of the Deity, 

To the man of devout mind its teachings are inex^ 
pressibly glorious. He sees order, wisdom, and goodness 

* I have notified to '^C.** my intention of publishing this cor- 
respondence, with additional ubsenrations, and he expressed his 
ooDsent* 

f On the deistic nature of this observation, see Appendix, No. 11. 
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everywhere.* He marks the exquisite simplicity of the 
Maker's work, its transcendent beauty, and its perfect opera- 
tion. He finds Omnipotence stretched forth from the point 
nearest to the throne, to the extremest limit of that bound- 
less space, where worlds — innumerable and unmeasurable 
— roll in splendour; everywhere exercising the same power 
in creation ; displaying the same beauteous order in its 
arrangement, and making all conjointly bear witness to 
omnipotence and benevolence, as attributes of omniscience. 
t ^ ^ft^6 T^ot violated men*s preconceived opinions by 

Paraphrastic readings, or legendary hypotheses; J but I 
ave endeavoured to raise men's minds to a purer apprecia- 
tion of Omnipotence, so as to subvert the baser views § 
which render divine operations purely mechanical, and sa 
as to replace them with loftier conceptions and nobler 
appreciation. 

T have sought to lead them to the fountain of the pure 
waters of scientific truth ; and, having so done, I may, like 
my opponent, cheerfully take leave of your readers. Confident 
in the belief that I have successfully defended the truth — 
not a theory which is supported or depreciated by each 
peculiar dogmatic teaching; but that truth which is in* 
scribed in characters indelible and unchangeable in nature's 
tablets by its Almighty author ; which translation cannot 
taint, II nor man in his teaching render subservient to an^ 
but one purpose — the honour and glory of the one 0mm- 
potent. 

Again thanking you for the courtesy and kindness which 
I have received at your hands during this discussion, 

I remain, sir, faithfully yours, 

C. 
Feb, lOUi, 1807. 

"* Geology does indeed gloriously exhibit the Creator^s ''order^ 
wisdom, and goodness." It also records judgment, punishment^ 
and sin. On the deistic character of overlooking these, see Appen* 
dix, No. 12. 

f For a geologist to find fault with disturbing preconceived 
opinions is something novel. According to ** C," theology, as a 
science, is to make no prc^press. Every new effort to searcn more 
deeply into the meaning of the Word of God is to be branded as 
interfering with preconceived opinions ! 

X On the deism of this objection, see Appendix, No. 11. 

^ On the deism of this objection, see Appendix, No. IS. 

il Why should ** C'thus reject the BlDie, as if natural reeorda 
were more to be depended upon than the inspired volume ? Oar 
readers will thankfully clins to the Word of God, and thankfully 
recognize its harmony mth tne works of God. 
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PART III. 

APPENDIX 



No. 1. ; 

CREATION. 



How far Science can go in diicovenng the original condUion cf 
i tfie Earth, 

The combined skill of the mineralogist, the cbemisti and 
the geologist has disclosed to us a mass^ of most interesting' 
facts and probabilities respecting the composition and the 
history of the crust of our globe. 

Tne sand and the earths, which form so large a portion 
of its surface, may have been the detritus of roqks, caused^ 
by the continued action of water. The' strong probability 
is that tbey have been so formed. 

All the known rocks of the globe a^^pear to have beeoi 
formed either by water or by fire. 

Besides mechanical forces, there are alscj chemical agen- 
cies in continual operation; aud a very ^ large amount of 
change in the character of rocks is due to this cause. 

Witti some considerable exceptions, we may •assert, as a 
general truth, that the mass of the crust of the globe was 
brought tp its present condition by the actio4 of fire aild ' 
water. 

Animals and vegetables must be excepted. , fhe formar 
tion of inorganic matter can alone be thus accounted for; 
Neither mineralogy nor chemistry can atta^in to the elucida- 
tion of the wonderful power which produces^ the organizatioa 
of plants The skill of all the natural philosophers in ih6 
world could not take an unknown se^id, and tell us before- 

-13^ 
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hand what would he the character of its organization when 
yegetatioQ had fully developed its powers. 

The botanist can collect many data from the phenomena 
of nature. The chemist can aid bim in telling him many 
things respecting the action of air, light, and other natural 
agents in assisting the development of the powers of the 
seed ; but, after ail their researches, they are utterly in the 
dark respecting those powers. 

We are warranted, therefore, in asserting that, besides 
norganic matter, there is a large amounc of organized 
matter in the crust of this earth, existing in the form of 
seed, or else in some still more subtile form, which only 
awaits the proper condition of air and soil to cover the 
surface of the earth with verdure and beauty. 

The researches of the geologist disclose to us another 
most important fact, which is, that no part of the cruse of 
the earth is in its original condition. At least such is the 
strong probability. 

The upper strata are almost universally of aqueous 
formation : the under ones igneous. Those of igneous 
formation are essentially of the same materials as the 
aqueous ones. So far, therefore, as concerns their materials^ 
they may have been once aqueous, and might have been 
covered with verdure. I do not mean to imply that this 
ever was the case, but I wish to draw attention to the fact 
that there is nothing in their materials to prevent it. 

Further, chemical analysis proves that the crust of the 
earth might have been in a state of fusion. I think we 
must except from this statement the matter in which resides 
the power of vegetable organization. What that is has 
hitherto escaped the microscopic vision of the botanist and 
the skill of the chemist. The microscope has indeed 
revealed to us many wonderful things about seeds, but it 
has been baffled in all its efforts to disclose the true centre 
and source of their organizing power. 

The animal kingdom is another most important branch 
of philosophic inquiry, equally beyond the analysis of the 
geologist, the mineralogist, the chemist, the botanist, or 
even the physiologist. The marvellous union of life with 
organism is a fact patent to all, known in its connecting 
link to none. 

Still more wonderful is man, uniting in himself three 
natures — matter, animal life, and rational life — and all 
compounded into a marvellous unity. Scientific research 
has discovered a time when men were not. It has also 
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ascertained that the present races of terrestrial animals are^ 
most of them at least, only coeval with man. 

Thus far has science gone. But how litUe a way is 
this ! The earth is not now what it once was. Its originid 
condition is utterly unknown to science. 

Astronomy has indeed come to our aid with some most 
interesting facts. She enables us to ascertain much of our 
relationship to other bodies. Those mechanical and other 
forces which we see on a comparatively small scale in our 
own world, we see exerting their marvellous power in the 
immensity of space. 

We have lived, however, to see splendid astronomical 
conjectures proved to be purely a mistake. The nebular 
theory still attracts the attention of natural philosophers. 
Herschell thought he discerned its truth in certain appear- 
ances in the heavens. The greater powers of Lord Kosse's 
telescope resolved some of those nebulse into clusters of stars. 

Astronomy, therefore, has not uplifted the veil which 
still covers the original condition of this earth. 

Science reveals to us one great truth. The natural 
world is subject to laws, with the whole of which it is itself 
unacquainted. It was not, therefore, its own law-giver ; it- 
came from the hands of the Creator. 



No. s. 

CREATE — MAKE ~ FOR.\I. 

On the use of words when applied to God and his work, 

Man has no innate knowledge. The infant is totally 
ignorant; the child learns by degrees; the philosopher'& 
accumulated stores come by observation, experience, and 
reflection. Capacity for knowledge is bom with us. The 
exercise of that capacity must be employed on things 
external to Itself. Hence we have no innate knowledge of 
God. As he is not visible to our senses, we can only know 
him through his works. We can only conceive of him by^ 
means of that knowledge. The things around us declare 
his Almighty power and ceaseless providence. The lan- 
guage, therefore, by which we endeavour to describe God to 
others, and the images by which we endeavour to conceive 
of him ourselves, are borrowed from our ordinary know- 
edge. We speak of his fatherhood, his bounty, his love ; 
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words which have originated from human experidnee. Oq- 
this account the ancient schoolmen speiuc of humaa 
qnaUtiei, and of Divine cUtrUmU^^ We know, qwdia sunt, 
of' what sort th^ are in men : we know only their atialo* 
gies, or shadowy correspondencies, when we attribute the 
same words to God. 

Od this account it is of primary importance that we 
shoald clearly distinguish the ordinary use of words fron 
their necessarily metaphorical, or at least attnbiHiffe^ meea- 
ing when applied to Gknl. 

Of this we have a striking example in the words creaCeb 
nlnke, and form. In the Bible, creation is never ascribed 
to man. In ordinary English phraseology it is metaphori- 
cally applied to certain classes of human operations, and 
invariably with reference to giving existence out of nothings 
In this figurative sense we speak of the creations of the 
fancy, and of appointments to rank or office in which mtH 
are placed in a position altogether new to them. We speak 
of creating a peerage, a judgeship, and the like ; but we 
never, even in Rnglish, employ the words make, and create, 
synonymously in describing human works. Even if the 
English language did so apply the word create^ this would 
have nothing to do with the Scripture usage. The Bible 
never so applies the word. 

In this metaphorical use the words create and make 
may be interchanged, that is, the word make may be sub- 
stituted for create, but not vice versa. Wc may say the 
Queen created a new peerage, or the Queen made a new 
peerage ; but we could not say a shoemaker created a pair 
of shoes, instead of a shoemaker made a pair of shoes. 

Even in English, therefore, it is incorrect to say that 
create and make are synonymous terms. 

In applying the word make to the works of God, we can 
only do so metaphorically. The same may be said of the 
word form. In creating, making, or forming, the difference 
is only in the thing produced, not in the Almighty agency. 
It is the simple act of Almighty will, by which a universe 
comes into existence out ot nothing, a ruin is changed to 
a perfect restoration, or the dust of the ground is formed 
into the body of a man. So far, therefore, as concerns the 
Almighty Maker, any one of the three words would- be 
equally applicable. It is a different thing, however, when 
the object is to describe the thing made, or the circum- 
stances under which it was produced. When Moses said, 
'lln the beginning God created the heaven and the earth," 
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his eyident object was to teach us the origin of all things. 
He would have left this obscure had he said '* In the begin- 
ning God formed the heaven and the earth." On the other 
hand, were the object to describe the admirable composition 
of the universe, we might suitably say *' the worlds were 
framed by the word of God." So far is this from proving 
the words to be synonymous, that it proves just the reverse. 

With regard to the six days' work, the fact remains 
indisputable that Moses never speaks of the heaven and 
the earth having been created in six days. He could not 
properly do so ; for the mention of six days involves the 
idea of a gradual process, and to this create would be 
inapplicable. On the other hand, the word is applied to a 
completed work of God out of pre*existent materials, because 
here our thoughts are directed to the omnipotent power of 
God as seen in a perfected restoration or glorification. 

The argument, therefore, of the synonymous character 
of create, make, and form, utterly fails. 

In describing human works, to make means to fashion 
in any manner out of materials; to form (Hebrew, yatzar} 
implies a harmonious formation. The word creation is 
never once applied to anything made or formed by man. 

In describing Divine operations, God is said to form, to 
make, or to create, according as we wish to express either 
his Divine power or the results of that power : if the latter,, 
we use made or formed ; if the former, create. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." " In six days the Lord made heaven and earth." 



No. 8. 

The restoration of the Earth in six days does not imply the pre- 

existence of human beings. 

The question of the time of the first existence of the 
human soul is one which has, at various periods, engaged 
the attention pf the greatest minds. Adam's body had 
pre-existed as dust of the ground. Whether his soul had 
ve^xisted or not is a question upon which we have veiy 
little light. It is probably one of those questions which 
will remain unknown until the clearer light and knowledge 
of our next state of existence. My late correspondent, 
" 0.," endeavoured to fix upon me the charge of believing 
in pre-Adamic men, because I asserted the six days' work 
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to be a T88tdralion; Such an inferenoe does not deseir^- 
fr serious refutation. We haye three remarkable periodM 
in Eni^Hsh bistory^-^the Great Rebellion, the Restoratton^i 
and the Revolution. In calling Charles the Seooad's^at 
restoration^ do we mean that tbe exact ciromnstsnoesiof' 
Eoghmd were in all respects recalled, because of tbe^ 
change being called a restoration? or, even if we IknH; 
the idea of restoration to the monarchy, do we mean by 
the word restoration that Charles the Second exercised thai 
power of ship money? So, in speaking of the six daya^ 
work being the earth's restoration from ruin, it is simplyT 
absurd to assert that this means placing it in all respeotS' 
precisely under the same circumstances that it had beea^ 
in previously. 

'* 0." gave his readers but little credit for disceniHieiit 
when he ventured upon such a statement. 



No. 4. 
On the fornuUUm of Mountain Banges, 

The structure of the crust of this earth is, in all its* 
parts, a wonderful manifestation of the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love of God. It manifests also what men 
of science too frequently overlook. His all- wise judgments, 
and His power of bringing good out of evil. " God oom^ 
manded the light to shine out of darkness." 

The various aqueous strata must have been once 
horizontal : otherwise they could not have been formed 
by deposition. 

We have less knowledge about the formation of the- 
igneous strata. Recent geologians prefer confining the 
word strata to the aqueous deposits; but, I venture to 
think, to the injury ot true science. Some of the aqueoua 
strata have been so subjected to intense heat as to fom 
a> class by themselves. The unstratified rocks may have^ 
ohce been in the same condition, so that to refuse to theoa' 
the term strata implies a distinction which we have &•<* 
right to assume. 

At present^ instead of finding the aqueous strata hori-* 
zontal, they are found in all positions; some horizonta^^ 
seme with a very small angle of inclination^ others at 
various angles of elevation, oSiers, again, vertioalw 
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All tbese changes appear to be doe to the obtrusioQ 
of igneous rocks, pushed upwards by some internal force. 

Sir Charles Lyell has haisarded the conjecture that this 
-was gradual and gentle, so as not greatly to disturb the 
(jHqueous strata. He calculates that one earthquake may 
-raise the coast of Chili for a hundred miles to the average 
'^ight of about five feet, and that a repetition of two 
-thousand shocks of equal violence might produce a moun- 
^lain chain of one hundred miles long, and ten thousand 
fdet high. It is within the bounds of possibility that two 
thousand successive shocks, at tho distance of one hundred 
jears each, might act precisely in the same direction, with 
Bttch increased power as ^ould be needed by the gradually 
and largely increased mass of matter to be elevated, it 
is also within the bounds of possibility that the same thing 
might take place along so extensive a range as the Andes. 
Is it, however, within the bounds of probability ? Have 
we evidence of any such vast regular succession ? I think 
I ma^ safely say we have not. 

Sir Charles also argues against the idea that thero was 
greater activity in subterranean power in former ages of 
this woild's history than in the human ones. 

Considering the vast extent of geological ages, this 
appears to be an untenable position. We know tolerably 
well the physical history of the continents of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe for more than 2,500 years. Within that whole 
period we have no record of the iorroation of one mountain 
chain, of any considerable alteration in the existing ones, 
or of the destruction of any large lake, or of the ibrmation 
of a new one. 

Experience, therefore, is altogether against Sir Charles 
Lyeirs deductions. 

Professor Phillips says of the cretaceous system : 
^* Everything belonging to this particular epoch that is 
calculated to throw light on the changes then operated on 
the external features of the globe, is of the highest cunosity 
and importance, since the probability is gieat that very 
violent and extensive convulsions, producing most remark- 
able alterations in physical geography and in other condi- 
tions of organic life, must have happened to occasion so 
entire and rapid a change of plants, shells, and vertebiuted 
animals." \ 

Again, he says of the cainozoic strata: "It must be 
evident, from what has been said before, that a considerable 
proportion of the old strata had at the commencement of 
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the tertiary system been raised above the sea ; some parts 
by violent, others by gentle and continued elevation.'* 

Respecting volcanoes and earthquakes, he draws the 
following general conclusion : — " Upon the whole, then, 
there is for the most part a want of proof that the disturbiQg 
forces were exerted through long periods beneath a given 
region, so as by many small and repeated convulsions, all 
operating in the same direction, to give the effect of x>ne 
great dislocation. On the contrary, we may believe that 
the time was very limited dunng which several of the great 
dislocations and axes of disturbance assumed their respective 
characters." 

He says again: — "That the effect of convulsions has 
been generally to raise the convulsed parts, will appear by 
considering what is the focus of the disturbance, and the 
direction of its energy. The mountain chains and groups 
are most certainly the foci of the disturbing forces." 

Respecting periods of convulsion and repose, Professor 
Phillips says: — "There is perhaps no point of theoretical 
Oeology more certainly established than that, in any given 
small area of the surface of the globe, long periods of ordi- 
nary action of natural causes have been several times 
interrupted by epochs of extraordinary disturbance ; that 
the relation of the level of sea and land has remained for a 
long time the same, or very gradually changed, and after- 
wards been altered by internal convulsions. It is also 
admitted that this law has an extensive, though then less 
exact application ; that the periods of ordinary, and crises 
•of extraordinary action were respectively contemporaneous 
over very large regions of the globe." 

To this testimony of Professor Phillips T may add a few 
quotations from "C."'s third authority, Mr. Jukes. His 
Toll I me on " Popular Geology" displays no ordinary amount 
of lucidity and acumen. 

Speaking of the gradual elevation of Scandinavia, he 
says : — ** It appears, however, probable that the movement 
has not been always one of elevation, but that it may have 
also at one time been one of depression. In digging a 
canal,, in 1819, at Sodertelje, sixteen miles south of Stock- 
holm, they passed through sixty feet of marine strata, 
containing Baltic shells, when they came down on what 
appeared to be an old fishing hut." " In the southern 
extremity of Sweden — namely, in Scania — there is not 
only no elevation now going on, but a permanent depression 
of the land seems to be taking place." 
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According to Mr. Jukes, there is reason to believe in 
<;easele8s fluctuations of the earth's superficial elevation. 
He says : — " Enough, perhaps, has now been said to dis- 
abuse the reader of the natural idea of the stability of the 
land, and to prove to him that it is rarely if ever actually 
motionless over the whole earth at any one time/' 

Instead of the gentle changes to which " G." would limit 
natural phenomena, Mr. Jukes says : — " When we come to 
examine the rocks composing the crust of the earth, we 
find evidence of great disturbance and great dislocation ; of 
enormous elevations and depressions ; of disturbing forces 
having acted both vertically and laterally ; of beds being 
not only bent into simple or double curves, but of their 
having been crumpled up into many and violent folds and 
contortions, and even of their having been forced back, and 
overturned so as to lie with their under surfaces upwards." 

What becomes of ** C." 's sarcasm that " such a catas- 
trophe, if ever it occurred, would have astonished the 
terrestrial animals and aqueous natives ; but Geology has 
never yet discovered so wondrous a phenomenon." 

The reader will recollect that Jukes is one of ** C." 's 
chosen " best scientific authorities." 

Sir Charles Lyell's basis for the possible elevation of 
mountains to 10,000 feet was, that an earthquake in Chili 
might have raised the coast five feet for an extent of 100 
miles. The actual fact is thus stated by Mr. Jukes, from 
Captain Fitzroy and Mr. Darwin : '' In the great earthquake 
which, in the year 1835, utterly ruined the towns of Concep- 
cion and Talcahuano, and shook almost the whole country 
ef Chili, the coast was found to have been elevated to a 
height varying from two to ten feet. Tracts of shore and 
masses of rock, that had always previously been covered by 
the sea, were left dry, and multitudes of marine animals 
dead and putrifying. Although the total elevation was 
subsequently somewhat diminished by the country slowly 
settling down again, still a permanent balance remained." 

The reader can judge why Sir Charles Lyell employed 
hypothetical language for his five feet basis. Great as are 
his talents as a geological observer, and deservedly high as 
his works stand in the scientific world, he does not appear 
to have escaped the temptation into which so many able 
men have fallen — an undue love for their own theories. 
Mr. Jukes says of Lamarck, that he was " an admirable 
naturalist in his particular department, but more acute than 
profound ; one of those ingenious, subtile, and dexterous 
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reasoners who are peculiarly liable to fall in love with a 
specious hypothesis (especially if of their own creation). And 
Itpt to support it by such a show of reasoning, and such an 
aaroirable selection of facts, as to render it rery difficult of 
direct refutation." 

J might multiply quotations of a similar character ^m 
"C."'s favourite authorities, but the foregoing are abun- 
fUindy sufficient They supply us with data from which we 
may collect the following principles respecting the formation 
of mountain ranges : — 

1. The present condition of the earth*s crust is this : 
that, as a whole, the sea is limited to its own bed, and that 
the dry land is subject to continual small fluctuations of 
elevation and depression* which are not of such a character 
IU3 to form a mountain range. 

2. In. all recorded human history, we have not one 
example of the formation of new mountains, much less of 
an extensive mountain range. 

3. The present mountain ranges have undoubted marks 
of haviug been violently elevatea to their present position* 

4. Many of them have other evidences of having been 
yiolently broken by internal igneous forces. 

5. Such extensive changes could not have taken place 
without very great superficial changes, including great 
alterations in the distribution of land and water. 

6. They must also, in consequence of volcanic action, 
have had a very great effect upon the condition of the 
atmosphere. 

7. They are sufficient to account for the destruction of 
all existing races of terrestrial animals. 

Let the reader reflect upon those principles, supported 
by the data furnished by the ablest geologists, and then ask 
himself, is there not in them a wonderful natural confirma- 
tion of the words, ** The earth was without form and void, 
(that .is, ruined and empty,) and darkness was upon the fstoe 
of the deep" — the broken-up mass? 



No. 5. 
Death by 8in, 



In discussing the present fallen condition of man, St. 
Paul says: ** By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin." — Bomans v. 12. 
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Many commentators have taken this passage as deelaiu- 
toiy of the origin of all death. In oonsequenoe, thet Would 
have denied the existence of death before Adam's fall; Ift 
so doing, they fell into the error of reasoning fit'om' a parti* 
culai' to a universal. The Apostle was reasoning 'ont a- 
particidar truth -^ the analogy between the first and the 
second Adam. He, therefore, had not in his mind the 
question of death universally, but the condition of what we 
ihay call the Adamic world. Adam's sin introduced death 
into his riace. 

The death which came by sin was of two sorts, bodily 
and spiritual. Man became dead in trespasses and* sins : 
be^ ako was sentenced to return unto the ground, fh>m 
Whence he was taken : " dust thou art, and unto dust thoti 
shalt return." 

Although, as far as concerns Adam's sin, St. Paul was 
spctaking alone of the Adaniio period of the histor^ of thir 
^arth, yet we have reason to conclude that he enumciatedcir 
general principle : wherever we find death, there we see thO'^ 
consequence of sin. 

We know^ that Satan fell into spiritual death : " he 
abode not in the truth." — John viii. 44. He iB^to underscr 
'* the second death : ** ** Death and hell were cast iiito the lako 
of fire. This is the second death."-— Eev. six. 14.^ That is 
the fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 

It has been argued that death is a necessary correlative 
of birth, and therefore no consequence of sin. Before they 
fell, the blessing pronounced upon our first parents was, 
" Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth." — 
Genesis L 28. 

fiad men continued in innocence and remained immor- 
tal) they would soOn have so multiplied upon earth that the 
world could not oontaia them. To this objection there ar&' 
two answers : — , 

1. God foresaw the sin oi men, and foreknew, there- 
fore, that death would supervene. < 

2. The increase of men by natural generation has its 
natural limits. < 

We have innumerable examples of barrenness ini both 
sexes. That which is now partial would in: time beeotee 
universal. We may be sure that be who ie ft God of order, 
and not of confusion, has exactly adapted the possible 
numbers of mankind to Uieir appointed habitation. . 

Ip: the resurreelion they neither marrf nor are p^yeti in 
marriage. In that condition the glorified inhabitants of 
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this earth will be its permanent tenants, without any 
increase of numbers. 

The question of animal immortality has bj no means- 
obtained the attention which it ought. All physical research 
confinns the truth that nothing goes out of existence. Che- 
mistry elucidates material transmutations, but it confirms 
the evidence of the constituent parts remaining undestroyed. 

If this be an undisputed truth of physical existence, 
there is no reason why it should not be so also of organiza- 
tion. Our present experience gives us no example of 
organization which does not go to decay. Faith, howeverr 
assures us that our Lord's human frame (the man Christ 
Jesus) is aQ immortal body. Our faith respecting our own* 
body is, "this mortal shall put on immortality." — 1 Corin- 
thians XV. 53. In that day ** mortality shall be swallowed 
up of life." — 2 Corinthians v. 4. 

The inspired Apostle teaches us that the animal creation 
are partakers with us of the destiny of immortality : " The 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bonda^re of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.** 
— Eomans viii. 21. 

There are many considerations arising out of this truth 
upon which I would gladly enter, but they would swell out 
this volume beyond the limits within which I must keep. 

In No. 6 and No. 9 I shall discuss two features of the 
question. 

No. 6. 
The DeviVs original residence and fall. 

The popular theoiy about the devil is, that he was origi- 
nally a holy angel in heaven; that he sinned there, and 
was in consequence cast out of heaven into this earth. 
Although the idea has been taken from Scripture expres> 
sions, it really has no foundation. 

To fall from heaven is a Scripture phrase for a moral,, 
and not a local change. 

As this is a matter of considerable importance, I shall 
examine every passage where it occurs. 

Isaiah xiv. 12. — *' How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning ! how art thou cut down to the- 
ground, which didst weaken the nations ! " 

This is part of a magnificent " proverb," or " taunting" 
speech," against the King of Babylon. Isaiah xiv. 4. 

Now, in what sense did the King of Babylon fall ? Was 
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it locally, or metapborically ? Stirely th&te is but one answer 
to the question. 

We ha?e no r^a^on to doubt but tbat the prophet 
accOTn&iodates the circumstance of Satan's fall to that of 
the King of Babylon. As the Utter was moral, not local, 
we have undeniable proof that the fall'fi'om heaven was a 
moral change. 

Another passage is — 

Lamentations ii. 1. — " fitfW hath the Lord covered the 
daughter of Zion with a cloud in his anger, and cast down 
from heaven unto the eartb the beauty of Israel, and 
remembered not his footstool in the ctav of his aUger! " 

Here there is no room for doubt The fall of Zion ftovn 
heaven to earth was simply her ruin, material, mora!, sociid, 
spiritual. 

Matthew xi. 23. — "Thou Capernaum, which art exalted 
unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell." 

Here, a^ain, is not a local, but a moral change, a ruin. 

Hevelation xii. 9. — **And the tfTeat dragon was oast 
out, that old serpent, called the d^O, and Satan, whicti 
deceiveth the whole world : he was cast out into the earth ^ 
and his angels were cast out with him.'* 

This passage is part of a symbolical vision. The Gburch 
is represented as a woman ; her clo'thing is the Sun, the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; her crown, twelve stars, the Apostlea ; 
iier place, heaven ~ that is, the dwelling-place of the Church 
in this world. 

In the same symbolical heaven is a great red dragon, 
the devil. He seeks to destrby the man-child, who was td 
rulb all nations. This child, bom in the symbolical heaven, 
is caught up unto God and to his throne, the true heaven. 

Without entering further into thaj; remarkable chapter, 
I beg to suggest to the reader one or two thoughts. 

The symbolical heaven is not to be identified with Gci 
and his throne. 

The time of the fall from heaven is a subsequent period 
of human histonr. It could not, therefore, relate to the 
devil's original fall. His present residence is this earth : 
" Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about', 
seeking whom he may devour." — 1 Peter v. 8. 

This symbolical vision, therefore, does not describe; a 
local change. 

The only other passage, so far as I recollect, is Luke x. 
18 : " And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning 
fall firom heaven." 
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We have no means of gathering from this passa^, taken. 
hj itself, whether the fall was local or moral. But, coupling 
it with all the others, we are warranted in assig^ng to the 
expression the same meaning of a moral change and ruin. 

As these are the only passages from which the opinion 
has heen formed that Satan was once in another higher 
world, and was cast out into this earth, it is eyident that 
here is no Scriptural ground for the opinion. 

On the other hand, let us examine what other evidence 
we may collect from Scripture ahout his place of ahode. 

The prophet Zechariah had a vision granted to him, of 
*^ Joshua the High Priest standing before the angel of the 
Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him."^ 
— Zechariah iii. 1. The scene of this vision was certainly 
earth, for Joshua, the son of Josedech, was then alive. As 
a priest, his office was to stand before the Lord. — 2 Chio- 
nicies xxix. 11. 

The book of Job opens with a scene in which *' the sons 
of God camo to present themselves before the Lord," and 
Satan likewise presents himself. Nothing is told us of the 
locality of the scene, but its subject shows its close connec- 
tion with earth. Satan accuses Job. When asked where 
he had been, he replied that he had been " going to and fro 
in the earth, and walking up and down in it." The wor- 
shippers of God are constantly called in the Bible " the sons 
of God :" the title is also applied to angels. In both cases 
the scene might be earthly. Scripture speaks of angels as 
in close connection with earth. If the sons of God spoken 
of in Job were angels, it would be more consonant with 
Scripture to take the location as earthly, than in some 
distant heavenly body but remotely connected with earth. 

In Eden, Satan was on earth. Ever since he has been 
on earth, " going about seeking whom he may devour." In 
the future state, his dread dwelling-place is to be with con- 
demned men. Our Lord's words are, " Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 

There is one additional evidence, although only by 
analogy. One great catastrophe in this world was certainly 
the consequence of man's sin. In another article I shall 
examine the geological evidence of the Noachic flood. The 
Word of God tells us that the whole earth was covered with 
a flood, because of the wickedness of man. The same 
infallible, because Divine, authority declares the deteriora- 
tion of the soil because of Adam's sin. 

Geological periods reveal to us many such catastrophte. 
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The believers in Adam's sin and in Noah's flood may 
reasonably connect science and revelation, by believing^ 
that Satan's fall produced former ruin. 

We have a race of scoffing philosophers, to whom the 
very name of the devil is an object of aerision. Such men 
only exhibit their own folly. I shall treat of this part of 
the subject in dealing with *^ G." 's observations on meeka- 
nical views of God's government. 



No. 7. 
The original condition of the Earth. 

Science must for ever be unable to decide the ori^naL 
condition of the earth. Coujectures, and even probabilities, 
she may form, but scientific certainty is utterly beyond her 
grasp. Revelation alone can give us the desired information. 

Science has demonstrated that the lowest known stratum 
of the earth's crust has been brought to its present con- 
dition by the agency of fire. She has also demonstrated 
that the strata above this are in a middle condition. They 
retain traces of their aqueous origin ; they exhibit proofs of 
igneous action. Hence geologists call them metamorphous 
rocks, to indicate their transitive state. Above these again 
are the aqueous strata, which are still unchanged by fire. 
They are evidently the detritus of i^eous rocks. So far,, 
then, as concerns the original condition of the earth, we 
have proof that no part of its crust is in its original state. 
The upper surface is chiefly an aqueous formation, derived 
from materials which have gone through the melting process 
of fire. Besides this, there are the great changes which 
have been produced by chemical action. The ocean itself 
may have existed in a gaseous form. 

How could science discover what had been the condition 
of the globe before its whole crust had been melted down 
by fire ? The thing is plainly impossible. 

Science, however, can lead us a small part of the way. 
She teaches us that there have been, at vanous times, great 
convulsions. She discloses to us animal and vegetable 
remains of a former condition of the earth. She tells us of a 
series of conditions, each one of which had its own charac- 
teristic animal and vegetable organization. She thus reveals 
the instructive truth that there has been a series of convul- 
sions, which have ruined the condition of portions of the 
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eXMft's svorfaeer at each exertion of mighQr force; whicb 
rftlu httssf been succeeddd by a resfomtioti. So far a& dlia 
has examined the cru^ of the earth, tlfiis is its uniyeraal 

tddttmony. 

Sei^nt^ also teaches od that each restoration has wit 
n^ssed^the creation of neW^ races of animals. She can cadr 
thiB'iM^hing'less than creation, for no natural power known 
to her can produce new races of animals. 

The mechanical agency of fire and water can give new 
forms of inorganic matter. Chemical agency can produce 
still more marvellous changes. But organized matter 
endowed with a soul capable of volition and thought is 
beyond the province of fire, water, or chemistry. Here 
science must adopt the language of Egypt*8 sons of old^ 
and say, ** This is the finger of God." 

The testimony of science, therefore, is this : — 

1. Every part of the earth is in a changed condition. 

i^. Each of its known revolutions have been a restora^ 
tion from a previous ruin. 

3. «Each ruin, so far as there are natural records of the 
former condition, was the destruction not only of inorganic 
matlter, but also of organized beings endowed with life, 
besides a vegetable system. 

4. The igneous ones are beyond my reach, yet their 
materials are the same as the other onesi 

5; The probability, therefore, is, that the onginal con^ 
dition of the earth was one of similar order and variety. 

Thus far Science can go, and I believe no thoughtful 
persons will expect more i^m her. 

Some persons, it is true, tell us of the probability of 
a nebulous condition of this earth ; but the theory is so 
unscientific, and opposed to all reasonable probability, that 
few indeed would venture to say that it at all harmonizes 
with the known condition of our globe. It dots not give 
the smallest account for its two most interesting fed.tures,. 
organized matter and life. 

Here revelation steps in, and converts the probabilities 
of science into the certainty of faith. She declares, with 
infldlible voice, "In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." 

It is now many years since the study of the Hobrew 
Bible led me to the probability that the original condition 
of the earth was one of great order and beauty. As to 
as 1 recollect the progress of my convictions, it was this : 
If heaven and earth wtsre created at the be^nning, earth 
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is as old as heaven, and not only so, but the omnipotent 
energy which gave simultaneous existence to eartn and. 
heaven would not probably make the one a chaos and the 
other a harmonious assemblage of worlds. 

Herscheirs nebular theory seemed to bring the testi- 
mony of science against my conjectures, and I laid aside 
the thoughts for some time. I could not, however, get rid 
of the idea. It seemed to me improbable that God's creative 
power would only produce a chaos. I examined further 
into the Scripture testimony. I searched every passage 
where the word create was used, and I found it always 
implied a state of order and harmony. In some places, 
renewal from disorder : " Create in me a clean heart." This 
strengthened my convictions, but still the nebular theory 
stood in my way. After some time I examined the wordb 
** without form and void," and found that they everywhere 
else expressed a state of ruin. Suspicions now arose in my 
mind that the nebular theory was false. I expressed my 
doubts to several persons, but they treated them as uncer- 
tain Hebrew criticisms. Afterwards I examined the word 
'* the deep," and was so confirmed in my convictions that I 
gave up the nebular theory. 

A httle after this. Lord Rosse's telescope resolved several' 
supposed nebulse into stellar systems. All doubt was 
removed, and I was not afraid to publish what had long 
been a growing conviction in my own mind. Since then 
seventeen years have passed away. I have read all the 
geological works which my time and opportunities per 
mitted; and the result is, greatly enlarged views of the 
physical, moral, and spiritual government of God : a great 
number of lines of evidence concentrate in the great truth, 
that the original condition of this earth was a beauteous 
harmony — a fit residence for intellectual beings, whose 
blesseidness would have been to continue the adoring wor^ 
shippers of their Almighty and beneficent Creator. 



No. 8. 
Strata and Stratified, 



I have made this a separate article, rather to direct 
attention to geological nomenclature than for the impor- 
tance of the mere use of a name. 

Such are the rapid changes which Geology is going 
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ibt^MigV, tbltt its iKMndnolatm^ is continually altdte^l tn i 
Ikt^ digiM this is' tinairoidable. IneiiB&sing knowkd^ 
compels tMDi in all professions, to invent new terms, or to 
give new applications to old ones ; but in doing So, grea^ 
care should be taken not to give limited applicadoiis to 
UNyrdiB id' common use. 

The words strata and stratified are an example. Stratdtt 
is simplj the Latin word fbr a bed. It is accurately descrip- 
Hire of any layers one aboTe another, whatever may be tbeif 
origin. 

The Wotd sttatifiled refers to the origination of the^ 
things so deteribed. It is strictly applicable to aqueodft' 
deposits^ and inapplicable to igneous rocks. 

In this view, igneous strata would describe not oplY 
gmnitio unstratified rocks, but it would also include thow 
lAetaitiovphic rocks which are of aqueous origin, but have 
been mote or less transformed by fire. The metamorphic 
rocks are universallj lower than the simply aqueous one^ 
and above the granitic ones. 

My original statement, therefore, is strictly acCttrat)Er» 
that " everywhere the upper strata are aqueous, and the 
lowest igneous.*' 



No. 9. 

On^ thi' Eternal Times — whether they implff numy renewals pf tktf 

Earth. 

Th'Cre are many most important questions, . boCh d^ 
thteolb^ and philosophy, respecting which the intimations^ 
id the Word of God have been either altogether overlookedi 
or very imperfectly examined. 

An inestimable service would be rendered to meta- 
physics, for example, by a thorough analysis and arrange^ 
ment of the Scripture declarations of human nature^ 
physical, moral, and spiritual. 

The recent controversy originated by Mr. Maurice, upon 
the subject of eternal punishment, exhibited on both sidea 
how little of true philosophical examination bad been given 
to the Scripture statements: One gieat cause of this is, the 
(in other respects, happy]) predominance given to the prac- 
tieat application of the Bible to men's immediate mdraf tiCoA 
spiritual needs; Tet, when we refiect upon the wonderfttDf^^ 
complex character of the Bible, we eannot but se& tfiw 
CM mtend^d Ms Holy Word to be the true central point of 



all human knowledge. I do not mean that it was intended 
to teach secular science, but that it harmonizes with itt. 
BQggesting many valuable subjects of inquiry, and always 
throwing light upon whatever it touches.* 

A very interesting and important subject of inquiry is, 
the age of the earth. It is quite true, as '* G." alleged, that 
not merely popular readers of the Bible, but even eminent 
theologians, have dealt with this question in such a manner 
«s to confound the six days* work with the original creation. 
Even so late as the commencement of the present century. 
Bishop Horsley falls into this error. His writings evidence 
that he had paid no close attention to the subject. His 
Hebrew ciiticism was directed to other questions, and his 
eminent scientific powers were not brought to bear upon 
biblical criticism. 

It is obviously absupd to attempt to limit inquiry into 
the scientific statements of Scripture to the unscientific 
expositions of former commentators. 

Amongst those inquiries, none of tbe least interesting 
are the Scripture hints respecting the age of this earth, and 
the light which they throw upon the moral government of 
Ood. 

The idea of eternity is gathered from our idea of time, 
as that of time itself is derived from the succession of 
thoughts, producing the feeling of conscious intervals. 

Infinity to us is simply the idea of magnitude without 
bounds. It is a negative idea superadded to tbe small 
positive one. 

The Hebrew word for everlasting is DHlJ^ (olam) from 

"Ciy (alam) to conceal, to hide. Gesenius rightly .explains 

*I may mention an interesting fact as an illastration. Isaiah 
says, <* I will turn my hand upon thee, and purely purge away thy 
dross, and take away all thy tm." — Isaiah i. Sib, The moral appli- 
cation is clear. The dross would represent tbe openly wicked ; the 
tin, the plausible professor who looked like silver, but was really tin. 
The exact propriety of tbe metaphors manifests the wisdom of the 
comparison. Everybody knows that we cannot employ a metal 
until the dross be taken away. But the comparison with tin is 
peouliarly beautiful. Tin is like silver in appearance; like silver, 
also, it is ductile. Tin and silver mixed together form a brittle 
aipal^am, utterly useless. How painfully is the moral truth expe- 
rienced in daily life. In religious co-operation, how great the 
injury of mere professors. Tbey not only are themselves unfit for 
the true work of Christ, but the^ paralyse tbe efforts V>f his faithful 
servants. Hence the threat against them, ** I will take away all thy 
tin." 
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-the radical meaning of the word to be tempus oceuUum 
ahsconditum, an unknown or hidden time. It thus equally 
served to designate time, the end of which was undenned, 
whether absolutely or relatively. It applied, for example, 
to the eternal God ; or to a servant for ever, where there 
was no expressed limit to the period of servitude. 

The word was secondarily applied to an undefined 
period during which a given state of things was to last, 
although that period was to be succeeded by another. In 
this sense we speak similarly of two undefined periods of 
liuman existence, this world and the world to come. 

This secondary application of the word produced a most 
convenient expression for successive stages of existence, 
whether of human history or of Divine dealings on» a large 
scale. 

In this application the word* is nearly equivalent to 
what geologists call a period, that is, the duration of any 
one condition of the earth's surface, the eocene period, the 
pleiocene period, and the like. 

In secular and sacred history the word age is neaijy 
parallel — the Augustan age, the middle ages. 

The word dispensation includes some purpose of the 
Divine economy in addition to the phenomena of the 
period. In this sense we speak of the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations. 

The Greek word a**^ is used by Homer as descriptive of 
the lifetime of a man. 

In the New Testament it is almost exactly the equiva- 
lent for the Hebrew D^^J^ (olam), an age. Its root is am 

(to flow), so that its ideal meaning is the onward flowing of 
time, probably with the idea of the ceaseless flowing of a 
river. " Labitur et labetur in omne voliibilis tsvum." 

Its adjective aic&viog has more of the abstract in its ideal, 
and consequently it seldom describes one age. It is all 
but limited to eternity. 

The Hebrew expression O^IV f (le olam) is generally 

rendered, for ever. It may mean for the age, or abstract* 
edly for eternity. In this respect the Greek usage is the 
same. Both the Hebrew and the Greek words are fre- 
quently used in the plural. For ever and ever is in Greek 

ils rcivi aiocvaq rSn aieuvon, tQ the ageS of agOS. 

There are two other Hebrew forms which give a still 
greater force of indefiniteness to the word, making it inmost 
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•decisively eternity. They are D^lj^"Ty (ad olam), to 

eternity ; and ^!^."D^W^ (le olam ve-ad), for ever and 

onwards. 

The general conclusion, then, is this : — 

1. The word means, primarily, time indefinite ; and, 
secondarily, a dispensation or age during which God is 
executing a particular purpose with his creatures. 

2, The Greek adjective desorihes a verv long period, or 
eternity : the latter whenever the noun does not limit its 
signification. 

We now see why the Scriptures divide our future un- 
ending existence into ages : " That in the ages to come he 
might show the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kind- 
ness towards us through Christ Jesus.*' — Ephesians ii. 7. 
If there were to he only one unvarying state of future 
l^lory, the proper expression would he tU uu6fa, for ever ; hut 
it is, ** in the successive ages." 

Not only, however, do we find this and similar expres- 
sions for the future, they are also employed for the past. 

St Paul describes God as the King eternal (t£v atmtn, of 
the ages), that is, the great disposer and dispenser of all 
successive developments of his creation. — L Timothy i. 17. 
In similar language he speaks of his eternal purpose 
{irgo^wof tSv atvvotff purpose of the ages), his counsels respect- 
ing the same developments. 

This gives rise to such expressions as from the begin- 
ning of tide world : " And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the 
world {&iel rSv &iJvm, from the ages) hath been hid in God, 
who created all things by Jesus Christ." — Ephesians iii. 9. 

The Lord Jesus, as the eternal Son, was the Creator of 
all things. The mystery of God's wisdom was, before 
^creation, hidden in himself. The things that are made 
declare his eternal power and godhead (Boihans i. 20 j. 
Their gradual developments and systematic changes show 
the exceeding riches of his wisdom ; therefore, the Apostle 
says, ** it was hid in God before the ages," but that those 
ages show the wonderful exercise of his Divine attributes. 

He speaks of the same thing as a mystery which hath 
been hid from ages and generations {ai^ rSv euitw nmX itrl 
rSv ysvUiv). Generation (ytm) 'is never * applied but to 
human history. The former word, ages, would apply to all 
past dispensations, the latter to human times. 

15 
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In another remarkable passage we have the word applied 
to all ages from creation onwards : " The hidden wisdom, 
which God ordained before the world (vf^ rSr «U«Sy«v, before 
the ages) unto our glory." — 1 Oorinthians ii. 7. God*s 
arrangements, or ordinations, are necessarily as eternal as 
himself. 

The adjective ^wvfoc, everlasting, is remarkably joined 
with xc^<^» times, to express creature-eternity, past. I em- 
ploy the phrase creature-eternity, because it is necessarily 
distinct from the divine. God*s existence has neither begin- 
ning nor end, nor succession. To us duration is past, present, 
or future ; to Him all things are present, and all time. 

The indefinite ages past, reaching backwards to a dura- 
tion immeasurable by us, are hinted at by astronomy. 
Those immense revolutions of the stellar systems are far 
beyond the grasp of our minds by any positive conception. 
A thousand years is but a unit in their progress. Geology 
seems to indicate similar periods, at least if we may tafl» 
the present condition of this earth as analogous to its 
former ones. 

St Paul describes past ages, backwards to the moment 
of the original creation, as xi^^ an&fmy everlasting times. 

2 Timothy i. 9 : " Who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, which was given 
us in Christ Jesus, before the world began (v^ XC**^ Juinm^ 
before the everlasting ages)." 

It would be a poor exposition of those remarkable words 
to limit them to human times. Indeed, the very mention 
of God's purpose in Christ Jesus ought to forbid such a 
thought. Christ was the Lamb pre-ordained before the 
foundation of the world. — 1 Peter i. 20. 

The same eternal purpose and promise is expressed in 
the same terms in 

Titus i. 2 : ** In hope of eternal life, which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before the world began." 

What a blessed view those passages give us of those 
great purposes of wisdom and love which God has towards 
us in Chnst, and through us towards all his creatures. The 
remaining passage is a very instructive one. It is 
'^**'Bomans xvi. 25, 26 : ** Now to him that is of power to 
stablish you according to my Gospel, and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, ' accoiding to the revelation of the myst^xy, 
which was kept secret since the world began (xg^ntQ Atamme 
o-tTiynjjkinu — to the eternal times silent), 
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" But now is made manifest, and by the Scriptures of 
tbe prophets, according to the commandment of the ever- 
lasting (<U«fMv) God, made known to all nations for tha 
obedience of faith." 

The revelation of Jesus Christ was not a matter of 
silence from Adam downwards. Our Lord says of Abraham 
that he saw the day of Christ (John viii. 56). Job knew 
that his Redeemer liveth (Job xix. 25). Isaiah sang, that 
" Unto us a child is bom, unto us a Son is given." — Isaiah 
ix. 6. 

However obscure may have been their knowledge of 
certain dogmas, the mystery of God in Christ was not a 
matter of silence in the preceding human ages. Certain 
parts of the mystery remained unknown, but still the plan 
of redemption was a subject of partial revelation, from the 
fall of Aaam onWards. 

The Apostle, therefore, was speaking of times preceding 
Adam, and those an iudescribablj long series, so long as to 
be entitled to the term ** everlastmg times." 

This is indeed a magnificent view of the past govern- 
dient of God, and also of the superior light bestowed upon 
human times. 

Let us now turn to the testimony of the Book oif Job. 
!tlie Almighty's speech, as recorded in that book, is a 
reinarkable proof of the inspired origin of the book. One 
error in science there would be fatal to its Divine original. 
The more it is examined, the more dearly wiU its accuracy 
appear. 

There we r6ad : — " Who shut up tbe sea with doors, 
when it briEkke fbrth, as if it had issued out of the womb ? 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick 
darkness a swaddling band for it, and brake up for it my 
decreed place, and set bars and doors, 

" And said, Hitherto shaJt thou come, but no further ; 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed?" — Job xxxviii. 
8. 11. 

The sea is here said to have broken forth from under 
the earth like a birth ^"om the womb, then to have been 
restrdned bv the Divine power, and, as it were, enclosed 
within two doors. The place decreed for it was broken up. 
This^is consonant with what David says : ** The mountains 
ascend, the vidleys descend unto the place which thou, hast 
foutided for them." — Psalm civ. 8. BeJfore that breaking 
irp of the earth's crust to make a receptacle for the sea, the 
tiiick darkness had been its swaddling band. 
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The metaphors of issuing foi*th from the womb, and of 
a swaddb'ng band, might be admired as beautiful images^ 
They are also striptly applicable to the natural phenomena. 
They ushered ft tfie birth of a renewed world. Just as St. 
Paul describes in Eomans viii. 20, 21, 22 : — 

"Fpf'the creatiure was made subject to vanity, not 
wil^ngly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
satbe in hope. 

" Because the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corrup^on into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

** For we know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaUeth in pain together until now.** 

Here we have some figure of a birth from a state of 
degradation and ruin into glory and beauty. 

The most ancient book of the Bible thus harmonizes 
with one of the latest, in describing successive states of this 
world as a birth from one condition to another. 

St. Paul adds, another reason: he tells us why th& 
creature was made subject to vanity. It was not through 
its own will, but on account of him who had subjected 
it, that is, that sinful man and his subject world should 
be unitedly brought to glory. 

The Greek, yroid for vanity (fjutraiornf) is one of the 
Septua^int renderings for !)r1/) (thohu), without form. In 
this point of view it gives us the reason why the creation 
was thus permitted to become without form. We hava 
thus a glorious intimation of the mysterious goodness 
which permitted the introduction of sin. Without it, what 
could we have known of God*s pardoning mercies and 
of his renewing love ? 

The Almighty's speech in Job proceeds to ask, " Hast 
thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast thou 
walked in the search of the depth? Have the gates of 
death been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen the doors 
of the shadow of death?"— Job xxxviii. 16, 17. As I have 
before remarked, the argument of this speech is, the folly 
of judging of God*s moral government of men hj the 
very small span of human existence which is cognizable 
by us. We cannot, without revelation, uncover the secrets 
of the grave. There are also two other displays of God'a 
government utterly unknown without revelation. What 
would the springs of the sea reveal to us? If they have 
no connection with the moral government of Goo, why 
thus closely associated with the grave? The same may 
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b6 saiA of the " searcli of the depth" — the broken-up mass. 
The present bed of the ooean was onoe dry land ; probahl j 
the whole of it : certainly a very large part. The present 
diy land was once covered with water. 

Both these facts were known to oriental philosophers. 
The question, therefore, was pertinent in this address to Job. 

Enough has now been said to demonstrate that the 
revolutions of this earth were closely connected with the 
moral government of God. I have now to consider what 
light we can gather from Scripture and Science united 
respecting the deeply interesting question, whether this 
earth has had a series of universal catastrophse, or only 
a great multitude of pailial ones. 

The expression xs^ Mmioi (everlasting times) does not 
decide the question. For human history has been divided 
into various ages, and yet there has been but one universal 
flood. 

On the other hand, there have been several partial 
catastrophe. Sodom and Gomorrha are a notable example. 
The destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii is another. 

Scripture reveals to us one fall of the devil and his 
angels. It also tells us that the devil was the agent of 
the human fall. 

There is nothing contrary to revelation in supposing 
successive races of responsible beings on this earth, all 
analogous, so far as concerns intellectual powers and moral 
responsibility, and yet each one differing from its prede- 
cessor. The whole series, deWn to the coming resurrection 
g^ory, would manifest one part of the Divine attributes — 
Good's dealings with sin, and with his moral and respon- 
sible creatures. The immense variety of conditions under 
which they were placed would more folly exhibit the 
majesty and magnitude of God's attributes, and the infi- 
nite applications of moral principles. How greatly enlarged 
a view does this give us of the Divine government. For 
further thoughts, see the article on alleged mechanical 
views of God's government, No. 13. 



No. 10. 
On Life — Animal, national, and Angelic, 

How deeply interesting is the question. What is Life? 
I have already several times referred to the fact that the 

-ID- 
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Hebrew Bible never attributes life to vegetables. Englisb 
naturalists speak of vegetable life, and in popular phrase- 
ology to speak of plants being alive or dead is a convenient 
conventional phrase. It is far different, however, when 
we speak systematically, and hence the great importance 
of limiting the word life to sentient beings. 

It is true that as we descend downward in the scale 
of animal life there is great difficulty in deciding whether 
some creatures are animal or vegetable. This, however^ 
does not affect the principle of the distinction. Our 
difficulty is not whether animal life is a distinct thing from 
vegetable organization, but whether the object examined 
has animal me. 

In my letters to " G." I defined life to be the power of 
thought and volition. This equally applies to the life of 
animals, men, or angels. 

The Hebrew Bible is most beautifully accurate in its 
words and statements about life. 

The proper word for life is ^H (chai). It is applied to 
animals, to men, and to God. 
The word lyT) (ruach) means, properly, air in motion, 

the wind. According to the beautiful idealism of the 
Hebrew language; the name of wind is applied to a spirit, 
whether animal or rational. The Latin word ^ritus is 
similar in meaning and derivation. Job says, *^ remem- 

her that our life (^H) is wind (H^'^)" 

The name for an organized being with life is t^^ 

(nephesh). It is often used for life; indeed, it seems more 
properly to mean the bond of organization than the orga- 
nized thing itself. In this latter sense we read, *' the life 

(tt^9^ nephesh) of all flesh." — Lev. xvii. 14. But it is often 

applied to the body after it has lost its life, but this is 
only in the same way as we call a dead man a man. 

We may therefore say that an animal frame is ^^^ 

(nephish). 

The word ilDttfp (neshama) is the distinctive name for 

the rational soul of man. 

Its usage in the Bible is very remarkable; indeed so- 
much so, that I shall cite every passage where it occurs. 

1. Man's rational soul — 
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tyK}" Jn!Qp^ (nishmath chayeen) the breath of lives. 

Gen. ii. 7. — ** He breathed into his nostrils the breath 

of life." 

Gen. vii. 22. — " All in whose nostrils was the breath of 

the spirit of life." 

Deut. XX. 16. — "Save alive nothing that breatheth." 
Josh. X. 40. — " Utterly destroyed all that breathed." 
Josh. xi. II. — "There was not any breath left." 

14. — " Neither left they any to breathe** 
1 Kings XV. 29. — "Left not to Jeroboam any that 

breathed." 

1 Kings xvii. 17. — " There was no breath left in him." 
Job xxvii. 3. — *' All the while my breath is in me." 

xxxiv. 14. — " If he gather unto himself his spirit 
and his breath." 

Ps. clx. 6. — " Every thing that hath breath." 

Prov. XX. 27. — " The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord." 

Isa. ii. 22. — " Man whose breath is in his nostrils." 
xlii. 6. — " He that giveth breath." 
Ivii. 16. — " The souls which I have made." 

Dan. X. 17. — " Neither is there breath left in me." 

Also in Ghaldee, 

Dan. V. 28. — " The God in whose hand thy breath is." 

2. Metaphorically for God's operation or inspiration — 

2 Sam. xxii. 16. — "At the blast of the breath of his 
nostrils." 

Job iv. 9. — " By the blast of God they perish." 
xxvi. 4. — " Whose spirit came from thee ? " 
xxxii. 8. — "The inspiration of the Almighty." 
xxxiii. 4. — " The breath of the Almighty." 
xxxvii. 10.— "The breath of God." 

Ps. xviii. 15. — " The blast of the breath of thy nostrils.*^ 

Isa. XXX. 33.—" The breath of the Lord." 

The above are all the passages where this word occurs 
in the Hebrew Bible, except once in a verbal form, Isa. xlii. 
14. — " I will destroy and devour at once." 

From these we can derive the following principles : — 

1. The word is never applied to angels. 

2. It is never applied to animal life. 

3. It is applied solely to man's rational spirit. 

4. It is applied to man to distinguish him from animals^ 

5. It is distinguished from man*s animal life. 

6. It is metaphorically applied to God. 
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The passages which belong to No. 4 are teiy interest- 
itlg. The Ismelites were oommanded to destroy *^ all that 
breathed." To an English reader this would indude^ 

animals. The Hebrew is* all thtit have a STOttfJ (ne- 

shama), or rational spirit. Accordingly, we read in 

Josh. xi. 14. — ** And all the spoil of these cities, and the 
catiUf the children of Israel took for a prey unto thi^n- 
selves ; but every man they smote with the edge of the 
sword imtil they had destroyed them, neither left they any 
to breathe (literally, that had a nesluuna)." 

Again, in accounting for death, physically, the twofold 
nature of man, animal and rational, ia distinctly asserted : 

Job xxxiv. L4, 15 : "If he set his heart upon man, if 
he gather unto himself his spirit {^TTH — rucho, a word 
equally applicable to animals — see Ecclesiastes iii. 21) and 
his breath (neshama — his rational soul), all ^f^vA shall 
perish together." 

Here we have man's threefold physieal nature, St. Paul's 
body, soul, and spirit. Death is tne separation of the body 
from two thinffs, soul and spirit. 

The same distinction of two living principles in man is in 
Isaiah xlii. 5 : '' Thus saith God, the Lord, he tbat 
created the heavens, and stretched them out ; he that spread 
forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it ; he that 
giveth breath (neshama) unto the people upon it, and s^rit 
(ruach) to them that walk therein. ' 

Isaiah Ivii. 16 : " For I will not contend for ever, neither 
will I bo always wroth : for the spirit (ruach) should fail 
before me, and the souls (neshamoth) which I have made." 
Another interesting feature of the application of the 
word is, tha;t the neshama, or rational som, is represented 
as the point of contact between our being and the Divine 
lifer- 
Proverbs XX. 27 : *• The spirit (neshama) of man is the 
candle of the Lord." 

Thus, then, in a strictly scientific examination of the 
Hebrew Bible, we find such a division of created beings as 
we shall look for in vain amongst the philosophers, meta- 
physicians, or naturalists of ancient or modem times : — 

1. Inorganic matter. 

2. Organized matter. 

3. Spiritual existence as seen in animal life. 

4. Spiritual existence as it is in angels, without an 
animal frame. 
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5. Spiritual existence as seen in man, uniting two 
distinct existences, an animal soul and a rational spirit^ 
whence we read ** the hreath of lives." 

In the Mosaic account of man*s creation, the process is 
descrihed as " dust of the earth," from which his hody was 
formed, and then the hreathing into his hod^ the hreath of 
life, when he hecame " a liTing soul*' — that is, an animated 
frame. He was not first an animal, and then received a 
rational soul. He received hoth in one act 

This inquiry is capahle of extensive application to meta- 
physics, philosophy, and theology; hut I must content 
myself with a-few additional remarks. I have often wished 
for time to compare the Bihle philosophy of man's physicalr 
nature with the theories of rlato, Aristotle, and modem 
metaphysicians. 

When the suhject is full^ investigated, the uncertainties 
and errors of uninspired philosophy will so yield to the truo- 
light of Scripture philosophy as not only to settle disputed 
points, hut also to greatly enlarge the boundaries of humaa 
Knowledge. 

The suhject has a still more Important bearing upon, 
theoretical and practical theology. 



• !•>«'' • * ."' '■• 



No. 11. 
On MytMc Views, 



The true root of much of the alleged scientific objections 
to Scripture is deistic infidelity. This breaks out in various 
forms, and covers itself with the disguise of general expres- 
sions, so clothed as to be capable of a double interpretation. 
An example of this we have in " 0."'s saving, that he has 
not advocated mythic views. The implication is, that I 
have. Now let the reader of our correspondence ask himself. 
Where have I pleaded for myths ? Only the unbeliever in 
the Bible would gather anything of the sort from my letters. 
German infidels class the early narratives of Scripture with 
the fabulous myths of heathenism. To them Abraham is 
an allegory, Noah a fabulous personage, and a belief in the 
existence of the devil an object of scorn and a subject of 
derision. 

This is the true ground of charging me with believing 
in myths, and it is well that the reader should clearly see 
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the refti objidct of alleged scientific objections to the Bible; 
They Are really a conspiracy against the fundamental truths 
of religion. 

In^ead of examining tbe yarions alleged myths in the 
Bible, I sball here consider the infidel ol^ections made io- 
the Sdrij^ture account of Satan. 

SoiAe deny that there is any fallen spirit, because they 
deny eren the fall of man. Yet the same persons profeds 
to believe in God, and in his creative power and boundlesa 
gobdnessl. 

Let u£r ask such persons. Would Almighty wisdom and 
goodneB£( make a world of such sin and miseiy as we see 
around us ? Either they must deny the existence of sin 
and misery, or they must admit that this world has fallen 
from its original goodness. To descend from universals ta 
particulars, let any one ask himself whether he is not con- 
scious to himself of his own moral disorganization? Can 
any one say that his passions and his judgment are in har- 
mony ? If not, then he is an unharmonious, and therefore 
a fallen being, except he will accuse his Creator of being 
the author of disorder. 

Again, let us consider the action of mind upon mind 
amongst men, as well as the delight that wicked men have 
in corrupting each other. If these be undeniable, is there 
anything improbable in a fallen spirit having the same 
influence and the same malice ? 

Further, let us consider the wonderful variety of God*s 
works — matter unorganized, or^nized matter, organization 
imited with animal life, organization united with animal 
and rational life. Is there any antecedent improbability 
that there are intelligent beings who are not united with a 
gross material organization ? Surely sound phUodophjT 
cannot say so. 

The Scripture account, therefore, is perfectly consonant 
^th true philosophy. There are holy angels, who are Godll 
a^nis, " sent forth to minister unto them who shall be heiti^ 
01 salvation." There are fallen spirits, whose malignant 
employment it is to seduce men trom their allegiance t^ 

Notwithstanding " C.** 's deism, in branding such yiewtp 
bA mythic, true philosophy and devout faith will embra^ 
them as Divine truth. 
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Ko. 12. 



On Vie flea of benevolence as an excuse for imperfect views of the 

JJivine aUriiules, 

Any system, whether of philosophy or of theology, which 
professes to meet any particular want, and yet does not 
embrace the whole of the case, becomes erroneous and 
dangerous through its inadequacy. 

Deism, Unitarianlsm, and even the yarious schools of 
what is called Orthodox theology, fail here. Partial trutJi 
becomes positive error, because, part being taken for the 
whole, the remaining part is ignored, and so denied. 

It is true that creature knowledge, whether in heayen or 
on earth, must always be partial : for what knowledge can 
•contain the infinite ? Two qualities, however, it may have, 
«o as to be preserved from error : one, the practical acknow- 
ledgment that it is only part of the whole grand truth ; the 
other, an accurate knowledge of that which is known. It 
is in this latter sense that St. Paul says, " Then shall I 
know even as also I am known." — 1 Corinthians xiii. 12. 

It is chiefly in their negations that all parties fall into 
error. 

Calvinism rightly asserts the sovereignty of God : it errs 
in denying to human liberty the place which essentially 
belongs to moral responsibility. 

Arminianism vindicates the blessed truths of human 
liberty, and of general grace : it errs in denying special 
grace, and unchangeable counsels. 

Unitarianlsm is partially right in asserting the humanity 
of Christ : it is fatally in error in denying his Divinity and 
the Incarnation. 

Deism asserts the great truth of the existence of God : 
it also is fatally wrong in denying the revelation which God 
has made of his will and worls by the Scriptures. 

Error is thus enabled to clothe herself in some of the 
garments of truth, and so to deceive the hearts of the 
unwary. 

In the close of his correspondence, '' C." thus indulges 
in deistic statements, which would be unexceptionable were 
jU not for the under-current of denial which converts the 
most .l)^ssed truths into soul-destroying errors. When a 
man states forward proclaiming the omnipotence, vnsdom, 
and love of the Deity, it seems uncharitable to charge him 
with fatal error. But when these attributes of God are 
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made an excuse for the denial of bis other attributes, then 
be statement is all the more dangerous. 

The Word of God declares that there is a fallen spirit, 
who leads the intelligent powers of evil in rebellion against 
Ood : *' G.*' and those who hold with bim ridicule the idea 
as a myth. 

The same Word declares that the Son of Grod became 
incarnate that he might in his cross make peace by the 
blood of atonement : ** C." and his coadjutors in this con- 
troversy reject and revile that soul-saving truth. 

They put forward the plea of the Divine benevolence as 
a reason for denying the necessity of vindicating the Divine 
justice by an all-sufficient atonement. How great the folly, 
as well as the wickedness, of such views is made manifest 
every day by the difficulties of human legislation. At this 
moment the minds of England's most intelligent and most 
benevolent sons are perplexed to devise some means of 
dealing with the crimiDal part of the population, so as to 
preserve society in order, and yet to spare as much as pos- 
sible the guilty. 

If this problem be so extremely difficult of solution with 
respect to one small portion of human society, how far more 
diS^cult^T^^re/we called upon to legislate for the whole 
haman family, even temporarily. 

Extend the problem to eternity, and throughout the 
universe of worlas : who, but the most absurdly presump- 
tuous, would venture even a suggestion ? 

Yet Unitarians and Deists are continually doing so. 
Thev tell us that there is no need of an atonement ; that 
the I)ivine benevolence dispenses with the exercise of vin- 
dictive justice. They think themselves entitled to decide 
against revelation, and madly risk their own souVs salvation 
by refusing and rejecting the atoning blood of the cross. 

Not to speak of its impiety, their system is contrary to all 
tme philosophy, inasmuch as it leaves out of sight the great 
principles of moral government in the vindication of Sod*8 
justice and holiness. 

I have made these observations to draw the reader's 
attention to the Deism which prompted the expressions 
respecting the Divine benevolence. They were pointed 
against my assertion, that the violent catastrophse re- 
vealed by 6eo]ogy are natural records of the jud|[ments of 
Almighty God against sin. 
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No. 18. 

A belief in the harmony of the physical and moral government of 
God nU liable to the c/iarge of mechanical views. 

God governs the universe by two classes of laws — phy- 
sical and moral. By the former, the stars are kept in their 
places, and all the material creation is preservea in order. 
By the latter, intelligent beings are governed. 

These two classes of laws, although so distinct, are yet 
harmonious and combined. 

Man himself is a striking example. The physical laws 
of his being have a close connection with the moral ones. 
The fever or the consumption, brought on by anxiety of 
mind, teach him that he is under a twofold law which can* 
not be separated. 

In this aspect, nobody will deny the fact. With great 
inconsistency it is denied by many, who would think it 
superstitious to believe that an earthquake, or a volcano, 
may be the instrument of Divine judgment. They brand 
such views as mechanical. 

It is quite true that we are little able to interpi'et God's 
providence. We cannot judge whether an untoward event 
mny be in judgment or not. Our Lord warned us of our 
ignorance in this respect, when be forbade men to think 
that the eighteen men who were killed by the fall of the 
tower in Siloam were greater sinners than others. Our 
inability to interpret special providences does not hinder 
the truth of the general principle. 

To suppose that the physical laws of the world go on 
with a blind irregularity, without any control from the 
moral government of God, is indeed to limit his govern- 
ment to mechanical operations. 

The skill which constructs a clock can surely put in a 
finger to stop for a little time the motion of the pendulum, 
without destroying the laws of the clock's motion. In like 
manner, He who gave laws to physical nature can, at bis 
))1ea8ure, suspend their operations for a time, without 
destroying those laws. In this respect, there is nothing 
moie in reality than the exercise of a higher law: *'a 
miracle on earth is a law in heaven." 

But there is aJso another truth : the physical laws of 
nature, and the moral laws which govern intellectual 
beings, are from the same great Creator. He has combined 
them so that the exercise of material power coincides with 
the needs of moral government The earthquake, the flood, 

16 
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the lightning, and the storm, are God*s agents, executing 
the behests of his will. To the blinded understanding of 
the Deist they are nothing hut material agencies. He who 
knows and reverences his Creator and Redeemer sees in 
them instruments of the moral government of God. To 
the former, Sodom and Gomorrah exhibit only some vol- 
canic or similar agency ; to the latter, they are accompanied 
by the angels of God — the judgment of the wicked, and the 
deliverance of the righteous. 

When Nebuchadnezzar overthrew the temple of God, 
he appeared to triumph against the truth ; his proud heart 
looked upon Great Babylon, which he had built, and he 
proudly hoped to^ cause the servants of God to bow down 
and worship the golden image which he had set up. The 
fiery furnace, restricted in its power towards some men, in 
the very moment when it consumed the ready instruments 
of the monarch's impiety, evidenced that there is indeed a 
God in heaven who can subjugate physical laws to moral 
occasions. The great decree which went forth throughout 
the world from the astonished monarch testified to the 
power and majesty of the God of heaven. 

Just at that period a very remarkable vision was given 
to Ezekiel, exactly suited to those circumstances. The 
cherubim were the symbols of the Church in the brightness 
of the Divine presence The wheels which moved with 
them were the symbols of what St. James calls the course, 
or wheel, of nature. The one Spirit animated both. The 
wheels were so high that they were dreadful: they were 
double — one crossing the other so as to make four faces, by 
which means they could not fall ; they were also full of 
eyes. These three things symbolized the exceeding great- 
ness of even one revolution of God's providence, the security 
of the same, and the intelligence by which it moves onwards. 

To the eye of sense. Church and State came into collision 
when Nebuchadnezzar overthrew the temple of God : to the 
eye of faith, nothing can overturn God's truth, or subvert 
his Church. Faith was rewarded by Nebuchadnezzar's 
decree in favour of the God of the very people whom he 
had earned away captive. 

In the same way, could we clearly interpret God's provi- 
dence, the storm and the fiood are not mere events of 
bUi»4 .physical laws: they are God's agents, productive of 
marvellous spiritual results. 

Let us observe the course of our own personal history. 
A storm makes some wife a widow, and some children 
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fatherless. Who can estimate the eternal results? The 
widow's moral energies are called out and exercised; the 
orphan children have the whole colour of their life changed. 
He who numhers the hairs of our heads, without douht, 
sent that storm. This the psalmist teaches us — "Fire, 
and hail; snow, and vapours; stormy wind, fulfilling his 
word/* — Psalm cxlviii. 8. It is indeed a glorious view of 
the majesty of God, to hehold the exercise of his omnipo- 
tence in governing the material universe. It is a still 
more glorious display which is seen in his moral govern- 
ment. Ear higher is the view which we ohtain by the 
combination of the two. To see eternal events directed 
in their course by some small physical event manifests to 
the devout and really philosophical mind the awfully great 
and glorious majesty of Him without whom a sparrow 
does not fall to the groimd. - 

To " C." and to deists they, are mechanical views. In 
illustration of this subject, I gladly quote the words of Sir 
Gharles Lyell : — 

"We often discover with surprise, on looking back into t)kt 
ebrooicles of natioos, how the fortune of some battle has influenced 
the fate of millions of our coDtemporaries when it has long been 
forgotten by the mass of the population. With this remote event 
we may find inseparably connected the geographical boundaries of 
a. great state, the language now spoken by the inhabitants, thett 
peculiar manners, laws, and relinous opmions. But far mam 
astonishing and unexpected are the connections brought to light 
when we carry back our researches into the history of nature. Xne 
form of a coast, the configuration of the interior of a country^ the 
existence and extent of lakes, valleys, and mountains, can often be 
traced to the former prevalence of earthquakes and volcanoes in 
regions which have long been undisturbed. To these remote con- 
vulsions the present fertility of some districts, the sterile characte 
of others, the elevation of land above the sea, the climate, and 
various peculiarities, may be distinctly referred. On the other 
hand, many distinguishing features of the surface may often be 
ascribed to the operation, at a remote era, of slow and tranquil 
causes— to the graduid deposition of sediment in a lake, or in the 
ocean, or to the prolific increase of testacea and corals. 

'* To select another example : we find in certain localities snbt 
terranean deposits of coal, consisting of vegetable matter, formerly 
drifted into seas or lakes. These seas and lakes have since been 
filled up, the lands whereon the forests grew have disappeared or 
changed their form, the rivers and currents which floated the vege- 
table masses can no. longer be traced, and the plants belonged- to 
species which for ages have passed away from the aorfaee of our 
pianet. Yet the commercial prosperity and numeiicaJL. strength of 
a nation may now be mainly dependent on the local distribution 
of ftiel determined by that ancient state of things.** 
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I ask, Is there not in all this abundant evidence of 
design? Did those earthquakes happen by blind physical 
laws? Was it by chance that they produced a state of 
things which gave to England her pre-eminence in the 
world? And if those perhaps immeasurably remote con- 
TUlsions are the eyident cause of so many moral results 
now taking place in the world, is the Christian to be reputed 
an enthusiast because he believes that " the heavens and 
the earth, which are now, by the same word are kept in 
store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men "? — 2 Peter iii. 7. 

It is indeed humiliating to the pride of intellectual 
power that, with all the collected evidence before him of 
physical and moral so closdly connected in geological phe* 
nomena, such a man as Sir Charles Lyell should ridicule 
the idea of a future conflagration of this earth. He does 
80 in the face of his own acknowledgment that geological 
phenomena prove that the great mass of the earth s crust 
was once in a state of fusion. I may safely appeal to the 
intelligent reader whether it is not analogous to the present 
moral and physical condition of the earth to believe that 
its past revolutions had also moral results in times past, 
and that futiure revolutions will have moral results in times 
future. Undoubtedly they have had, and still have. Moral 
government implies discipline and judgment towards sin, as 
well as training and progress in holiness. How gloriously 
does Geology in this view enlarge our ideas of the charac- 
ter and the endless variety of the government of Qod in 
Christ. 



:no. u. 

The Noachic Flood. 



The testimony of Geology to the possibility of a flood- 
such as the Mosaic narrative describes, is most conclusive, 
not to speak of the folly of doubting miraculous interposi- 
tion in the providential government of the world. 

The account given by Moses is, ** the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened." — Genesis vii. 11. In one or more parts of 
the world there were such violent elevations of land as ta 
force the waters of the ocean over what had been dry laud ; 
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wad all over the globe the moisture, which is ordinarily held 
in suspension in the atmosphere, was perhaps wholly con- 
Terted into a mass of water which took forty days to fall 
upon the earth. In neither of these statements is ther^ 
anything contrary to the known laws of nature. As I hav« 
already abundantly shown, the surface of the earth everyt- 
where exhibits proofs of the elevation of ocean beds. The 
down-pour of vast quantities of water is too common an 
occurrence to make universal down- pour an impossibility. 

The following extract, from Professor FhUlips' yaiuable 
" Manual of Geology," gives most interesting details of aju 
actual flood which covered the earth since the present con- 
tinents were dried, elevated, and inhabited : — 

We shall now present the proofs of such a system of turbulent 
waters having passed over large portions of the surface of the 
inhabited earth, since the formation of all, or nearly all, of the 
stratified rocks now visible above the ocean, and since the present 
continents were dried, elevated, and inhabited. 

Dbtritob from thb Gumbbun Mountains. — Without venturing 
to assei*t that every region of the earth*s surface is covered by the 
water-moved ruins of rocks, and waste of distant mountains, U/l 
situations to which existing streams could not carrv them, we mi^ 
state that observations of this nature are general for all parts of 
the continent of Europe, and frequent in Northern America, coui^- 
tries which have been, better than any other, explored by geolo- 
gists. In all these regions, great deposits of gravel, sanc^ and 
clay,, containing in more or less abundance portions of all the 
known rocks and strata, lie spread over formations of every age, 
primary, secondary, and tertiary. There is no order in the 
arrangement of these heterogeneous materials, no constant scrips 
or succession of deposits, but the utmost confusion and irregu- 
larity. The materials lie sometimes in valleys, often on huU, 
crossing in their course both hills and valleys, and appearmg to 
have little relation to the track of the existing streams, though 
sometimes evidently influenced by the great physical features of 
the districts. Though the subject of the direction of diluvial cur- 
rents, with reference to local geography, has not been sufficiently 
attended to, even in England, we are able to bring forward some 
striking instances in support of the preceding statements. It is 
well known that the mountain group of Cumbria encloses remark- 
able kinds of granite, syenite, and other rocks, and that they are 
separated from the eastern parts of the island by a long unbroken 
range of carboniferous limestone stretching. from the Tyne to the 
Aire. A considerable hollow everywhere divides these ranjg^es ; 
and in some parts, as in the vale of Eden, the hollow is from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet, or more, below the summits on either hand* 
The lowest point in the whole line of carboniferous limestonef 
which ofi^rs Itself directly to the west, is on Stainmoor, about 
1;.440 feet above the sea. Now, by the force of the currents of 
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water alluded to, blocks of the curious porphyritic granite of 8hap 
Fells have been removed from their original sites ( i«500 feet above 
the sea^, swept over a ridge of limestone rocks about Orton, into 
the roQ sandstone vale of Eden, 500 feet above the sea. and from 
this deep and ancient vale lifted up the steeps of Stainmoor to 
the very summits of tbe pass. From thence they have been urged 
forward as from a new centre, and spread in a radiating manner 
over the south of Durham, and the whole extent of the vales of 
York and Cleveland, to the foot of the Hambleton hills and the 
Wolds. Against these great barriers, considerable quantities of 
the rocks of Cumberland, and likewise of the carboniferous sys- 
tem of Yorkshire, are collected, but a large portion of the dihrU 
has also travelled over and beyond parts of these high districts 
and reached the sea-side, where many of the cliffs are covered by 
blocks swept from Cumberland and North-Westem Yorkshire. 
In passing from Shap Fells to Holderness, the granitic boulders 
have been transported across two deep vales, and over two ele- 
vated ranges of hills. In passing over these hills, we clearly per- 
ceive that the blocks were wafted by the easiest ascents. This is 
remarkably the case at Stainmoor, not the lowest noint in the 
long carboniferous summit, but the one which directly faced the 
mountains from which the blocks started, and the only one crossed 
by the diluvial boulders. It is therefore evident that at the period 
wnen these violent waters flowed over the north of England, the 
land had assumed its present general shape and altitude : it is also 
clear that the floods were influenced in their direction by the 
great physical features of the country, but that at particular 
points they were of height and volume enough to overcome these 
natural obstacles. 

Besides the porphyritic granite of Shap, other remarkable rocks 
of the eastern part of the Cumbrian mountains have followed the 
same course. The hypersthenic and syenitic rocks of Carrock 
Fell, the brecciated and amygdaloidal slates of Grasmere, Uls* 
water, die, may be often recognised in the same situations. Per- 
haps the most instructive of all examples derived from this country 
is that furnished by the red **brockram*' of Kirkby Stephen. 
This member of the saliferous formation is easily known oy its 
fragments of carboniferous limestone embedded in red sandstone^ 
and its native site is in the depth of the vale of the Eden. 
From this deep repository it has been lifted by the diluvial currents 
over Stainmoor, and thence carried with the granites and other 
rocks of the Cumbrian group. The rocks in several parts of tbe 
Cumberland and Westmoreland mountains are scratched and 

Srooved as by the passage of heavy bodies. This occurs on Win- 
ermere, about Kendal, and near Ulswater. 
The currents to which these effects are ascribed must have 
flowed from the northwest. From the western part of the Cum- 
brian group of mountains, currents flowing nearly from north to 
south have carried the granite of Ravenglass and Munoaster along 
the low ground west or the 'carboniferous chain of Yorkshire ana 
Lancashire to the vicinity of Manchester, and through a great 
part of Staffordshire ; but this sort of granite has scarcely any. 
where crossed the carboniferous chain, to spread down the valleys 
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of the Aire, Dun, Derwent, or Do?e.* In thii case, as in th« 
/ormer, it is evident that the current was directed by the great 
physical features of the country, which were the same then as 
now. In the vicinity of Ingleborougb and Penyghent, blocks <^ 
•lat^ rocks have been l\/led and carried several miles to the topf 
of limestone hills, and sometimes 200 feet higher than any part of 
the ranges of the slate .f 

From tbb Lickbt Hill. — The quartz pebbles of the Licke/ 
have been widely diffused over the plains of Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire to the foot of the Cotswold hills, but on arriving 
at this barrier they are stopped, except at two low points, the 
summits of the valleys of the Cherwell and the Evenloud. Down 
these valleys, and along their borders, the pebbles hold separata 
courses till the streams unite near Oxford, after which the general 
course of the valley of the Thames is the track of the diluvial 
deposits. 

A tendency to be arranged in narrow, longitudinal spaces is 
sometimes observable in the diluvial aocumuktions. In Lincoln- 
shire a long narrow ridge of diluvial chalk runs out in a south- 
westward direction by Faldingwortb. In Yorkshire the lias 
boulders from Robin Hood's Bay keep nearly parallel to the pre- 
sent north and south line of coast, and extend into Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; and the Hinty gravel irom the Wolds rims north and 
south from Pocklington to Oave. ' These observations will pro- 
bably be much extended hereafter. 

Scotland.— The valley of the Forth and Clyde is filled at inter- 
Tals by abundant deposits of the glacial period, filled, as those of 
Enghiud are, with rock masses from the north and neighbouring 
parts. In several districts round Glasgow, in Lanark, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarton, marine shells have been found in the drift, under 
it and above it, and the general character of this deposit is tho 
sayne as in England, the drift shells also indicating arctic analo- 
gies. I Pecten islandicus and Cyprina Islandioa are among the 
most common of these shells. 

Ireland — The central area of Ireland, comparativelv depressed 
in level, is very full of detrital deposits of the glacial era. The 
eastern and western counties are equally marked by such deposits. 
South of Dublin the^ spread to the foot of the mountains, and 
yield marine shells ; m Mavo, and the country farther north, they 
lie in great abundance, and show clearly prevalent currents from 
the north, and yield examples of perched erratic blocks. On the 
flanks of the Mourne Mountains, on the shores of the Lakes of 
KilUirney, and on the sloping steeps which margin the bays of 
Dublm and Killiney, scratched rocks indicate the movement of 
heavy masses over the subaqueous or subaerial surfaces. 

RcssLA IN Europe. — Murchison^ assures us that, from the 
German Ocean and Hamburg on the west, to the White Sea on 

* Oladal deposits occur in the valleys of Aire, Calder, &c., but they may 
have been placed there by currents returnioff from the east. 

+ Phillipn's Rivers and Moud tains of Yorkshii-e. 

t J. Smith, in Wemerian Trans. 1889. 

i See Geological Survey of Kussia, chap, xx., for the following and other 
data, and excellent generu and special reasonings. 
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iha east, a vast nunge of ooontry, ha^inj^f a lenrth of nearlj 2i00(^ 
mUes, and a width varying tpom 400 to 800 nuTea, is more or less- 
oofcred by loose detritus, including erratic blocks of colossal siae^ 
tke whole of which is derived from the Scandinavian chain. There 
it often to be traced a certain arrangement or method of definitioB 
in these accumulations ; they commonly appear in long sones^ 
separated from each other by large breadths of depress^ space 
eliar from blocks. The accumulations are remarkable on plateaux 
and high grounds, and specially abundant on the southern slopNes, 
the northern sides being often clear of detritus, and exhibiting 
marks of having sustain^ watery pressure. The rocks under and 
in the vieinity of these deposits are often striated. On Lake Onega 
at Salomenskikamen, stri» appear on the north side of a hill, on 
the bill top, and below the lake surface, but not on the south side. 
Angular blocks sometimes lie ouite distinct from other boulders. 
The detritus, speaking generally, does not follow the descent of 
the surface, or the course of streams ; but keeps in nearly straight 
oonrses, as for 700 or 8(H) miles, from Russian Lapland to Noroncje 
and Putievil, south and south-east of the place from which they 
started. The Ural chain and immediate slopes are free from 
detritus of this order. 

KoRTM Ambrioa. — In examining the surface of the North Ameri- 
can continent, over a breadth of longitude of 2,000 miles, namely^ 
firom Nova Scotia, through New England, New York, the CanadaSr 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and the region west of the Lakes, nearly 
to the Hooky Mountains, it is certain that the general direction 
IB which the boulders have been carried is south-easterly. The 
greatest part of the force by which they have been transported 
has been confined bet^^een a south and south-east direction. Thia 
appears both by the distribution of the masses and the scratehing 
and furrowing of the rocks, which are recorded in verv many 
localities and in very striking forms. Exceptions, indeed, occur 
—-directions to the west of south, for instance, on the St. Lawrence^ 
in the western part of New York, New England, and Vermont^ 
where furrows run S.W. or S.S.W. The boulders do not appear 
to radiate from particular mountain centres, but to have crossed 
the high ridges and deep valleys. The lines on which tiieir dis- 
persion is noted are approximately parallel, the boulders grow less 
and less in size as we recede fVom their points of origin, except 
that often the huge rooks are perched on rocky hills and mounds of 
drifted material. Boulders have been lifted from lower to higher 
ground) even to a thousand feet and more, as where the blocks of 
ouartB and Silurian rock lie on the highlands of New York and 
Jeney. Striations are remarked on slopes and hill tops, even to a 
height of 2,300 feet above the sea, as on Mount Everett, and other 
hign points in the hilly region of Massachussets.* They some- 
times follow the course of valle}^. 

Fbom thb Alps. — The most extraordinary effects of tumultuous 
waters upon the surface of the land appear sometimes to surround 
lofty ranges and groups of mountains. Thus the Mont Blaso 

* Hitchcock in Trans. Americ. Assoc, of Naturalists, p. 184 ; Rogers, Locke 
Ooathony, and other geologists, have expressed their views in the same 
vahiable vohunes. 
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croup of primary mountains has been rent to pieces by some tIo* 
kmt convulsion, and its mingled fragments transported alorg tho 
timet rather than in the aotoal channels of the Rhone and the Arvo 
Into the Yalais, along the Lake of Genera, and up the slopes and 
through the valleys of the Jura, even far into France. By this 
extraordinary course, blocks of enormous magnitude have been 
drifted in great numbers on to the tops of mountains, even to the- 
height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet above the Lake of Geneva, and left 
there in such abundance as to encumber the land with thousands 
of extraneous masses. There appears in these collections of 
blocks a very singular tendency to association in groups and linear 
( De Luc^ and many striations and groovings on the rocks, under 
and near to the dispersed blocks, attest the force which aocompa* 
Died the drift. It is particularly to be remarked that no ordinary 
action whatever could possibly cover the abrupt mountains of the 
Salove and Mont Zion with such immense and numerous masses 
of these rocks, or transport them across the deep and wide valley 
of the Rhone to the steep slopes of the Jura. For such powerfuir 
effects it will be diflQcult to assign an ade<|uate cause, and however 
much influence we may ascribe to the impetuosity even of an 
uplifted sea possibly co-operating with the disruption of glacier* 
covered mountains, the phenomenon must ever appear of the most ' 
remarkable kind. 

We seem to perceive, on a geqeral view of the dispersion of 
these erratic blocks from the Alps, a remarkable relation to the 
existing valleys. 'While the Mont Blano group has yielded fng*' 
ments to the Rhone and the Arve, the Bernese Oberland has sup* 
plied the basin of the Aar and the neighbouring part of the Jura ;. 
the valley of the Reuss has conveyed the waste of the mountains 
St its source ; blocks from Glaris lie by the Lake of Zurich, and- 
the valley of the Rhine holds the rooks of the Grisons. 

The great range of the Jum, opposed to the Alps, and separated 
from them by the long and wide valley of the Aar, prolonged into 
the Lake of Geneva, has furnished the best opportunity of deter- 
mining the geographical and other data belonging to the curious 
Soblem of tne dispersion of these blocks, ft is certain that in 
eir course from the Alps the blocks have principally followed 
the line of the present valleys, since they are found along their 
sides in greatest plenty, and are collected in most abundance, 
and lie at the greatest heights, on those parts of the Jura chain 
which directly face the embouchures or the vallevs. Tet this 
relation to the valleys is of such a kind that the blocks, instead of 
being limited to their beds, lie perhaps more plentifully on the 
hill sides, and intimate a totally different kind of watery action 
from that of the running streams. 

One of the grandest examples of the force and* continuity of 
diluvial currents is the dispersion to the southward, across the 
Baltic, of the primary and transition rocks of Sweden and Nor- 
way. Brongniart (Tableau des Terrains) has given an excellent 
Tiew of these phenomena. 

From Scandinavia. — The sandy plains of Westphalia, Hanover. 
Holstein, Zealand, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, the coasts and 
plains of Pomerania, Prussia, and part of Poland far inland 
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between Warsaw and Qrodno, and consequently all ihe low, gene^ 
rally flat, and sandy countries which borcfer the Baltic and Gtormai^ 
Ocean from the Ems and the Weser to the Dwina, and even tbm 
Keva, are covered at intervals b^ these blocks. They are not 
uniformly dispersed, but collected m particular spaces, and form* 
in the midst of these vast sandy wastes, distinct groups, generally 
elliptical in outline, with the lonsrer axis directed north and south, 
or toward the Baltic Sea. Bruckner mentions a trainiie of these 
blocks in the northern part of Mecklenburg. Strelitz, which runs 
from west north-west to east south-east. They are more abundant 
on hills than in valleys. The largest blocks are most superficial 
and nearest the tops of the hills. They consist of mnites, syenites, 
Silurian limestone with trilobites, Ao», and otner rocks which 
have the greatest resemblance to the rocks of Sweden ; they con* 
tain the same peculiar minerals, and the same peculiar organie 
remains. Their course from the Scandinavian peninsula is gene- 
Tally from north-east to south-west. On approaching the moun* 
tains whence they were dislodged, we find the ntimher of the 
blocks to increase considerably, and on crossing the Sound to 
Smnia, th^ appear at every step, but the size of uie blocks is not 
greater. The mountains of Sweden are not more burdened by 
loose blocks than is common to such tracts, but the faces of the 
rocks there appear furrowed and rubbed by the drifting of heavy 
bodies southward. The Baltic 3ea, which crosses the Una of these 
trainees of rocks, appears to have inierposed no obstacle to their 
movement, since the heaps of blocks lie in the same dire<^ion oik 
both sides of the water, and the quantities carried over are 
immense. 

Some of the granitic boulders on the coasts of Torkshire and 
Norfolk are thought to have come from the same Scandinaviaa 
mountains. From observations in England, Dr.Buckland inferred 
that the general direction of the diluvial currents was from the 
north-west. In North America, Dr. Bigsby and other observers 
liavo observed the prevalent direction to be from the north-wesi 
or north-east. The Scandinavian blocks have travelled over m 
tract widening to the southward. But the waste of the Alps has 
gone nearly as the valleys run, in all directions ; southward to 
Italy, westward to France, northward to the Rhine, and generally 
we may be assured that the prevalent direction in any oountfj^ 
has a very close relation to the physical geography of the region 
near the origin of the boulders. 

The degree of attrition of the erratic blocks is various, and 
generally not so considerable as that of the smaller pebbles whieii 
compose the greater part of the diluvial masses. The great 
blocks are frequently found on the tops of the hills composed oT 
gravel and clay. 

Infbrbrces.— -From the preceding data we are warranted in 
concluding that since the deposition of all or nearly all the mariae 
strata which are seen in our continents, and since the actual land 
was uplifted from the sea, and shaped into its present leading 
physical features, large parts of the earth's northern surface have 
se^ deluged by fl(K>ds passing in various directions, whteb 
Mmoved largo quantities of the preconsolidated rooks, and dls« 
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l^ened them over distant oountriet, in such abundanoe, of suoh 
■laffnitude, to such distances, in such directions, and to such alti- 
tu^s, as to preclude the possihiliey of expUiining tbe phenomenon 
1)7 the action of actual streams^ flowing in the ordinary course of 
nature, or deviating in an^r possible manner over the surface of 
the earth, or by the bursting of lakes, however situated or cir- 
■oumstanced. For neither streams nor bursting lakes could possi* 
bl^ transport the Shap Fell granite to Flaroborough Ueaa, nor 
drive tbe syenites of Sweden into the heart of Poland. 

Gbavbl Deposits. — For the sake of exhibiting decided proofs of 
the powerful action of the diluvial waters, we have insisted much 
<on the transport of large blocks of recognisable rocks ; but it 
tnust not be imagined that blocks of such magnitude compose the 
whole or the greater part of the diluvial deposits. These consist, 
in fact, of the detritus and fragments of every sort of rock, and of 
all sizes, from the giant blocks on the Jura to the finest sand and 
sediment. The eastern coasts of England, in Essex, Norfolk, and 
Yorkshire, are principally occupied by diluvial cliffs of clay, with 
interspersed pebbles and blocks, and irregular layers of gravel 
and sand. These deposits cover large tracts in Yorkshire, Lin- 
4Solnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Ac. In the Midland counties, 
^avel, containing in some places abundance of chalk flints, and 
in other situations pebbles from the Lickey Hill, is very common, 
and in particular vallevs quantities of oolitic gravel. It is gene- 
rally observable that the most abundant portions of tbe deposits 
may be traced to the neighbouring ranges of hills, as the chalk of 
Uolderness, Faldingworth, and Huntingdon, to the neighbouring 
wolds, the sandstones of the vale of York to the Western moor- 
lands, and the quartz pebbles of Warwickshire to the Lickey Hill, 
but with them generally lie fragments from more distant sources. 
In these gravelly deposits we not unfrequently flnd many marine 
shells, often littoral shells, and thus acquire a power of inferring 
the Uaxt depth at which the ocean stood upon the land. One of 
the best known cases is that brought forward by Trimmer, who, 
by examinations of Moel Tryfan, in North Wales, discovered lit- 
toral shells in drift about 1,500 feet above the actual sea level. 
This may be regarded as a fair general measure of the former 
elevation of the sea, or, as all geologists now prefer to phrase it, 
the former depression of the hind durinj^ the period of boulder 
dispersion. To this same height the distribution of blocks in 
Oraven, and over Stainmoor, in Yorkshire, and the parallel roadi 
of Olen Roy, appear to conduct us. It is not necessary to sup^ 
pose a greater, probably not so great a submersion for the lands 
in European Russia ; but a greater depth is claimed for the deprei- 
«ion in North America. 

Theory. -'In any attempt to oonneot the results by theoretical 
bonds, we must take into account several classes of phenomena 
which only long-continued attention has brought together in ^ 
form suited to the inductive philosophy. 
1. The deposits are marine ; they contain sea shells ; thejr show 

in some parts local agitation such as belongs to shallow seas ; 

in others, a confnsed aggregation, not to be so explained, and 

often are oanped by^ blocks so vast as to defy explanation by 

any conceivaole action of water. 
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It The physical features of the country over which the detrital 
masses passed wore nearly as they are now ; hut large regions 
heing submerged, it is clear that these physical fe«atures nave 
had little effect in directing the main flow of currents, though 
some such influence can be traced in modifying the amount 
and arrangement of deposits. 

^. The most general directions yet traced are from north to south« 
or from north-west to south-east, in which directions seas as 
well as valleys have been crossed. 

4. If watery forces may be supposed to be generated by violent 
convulsions, adequate to transport theliusre blocks of rock 
sometimes observed, these forces, soon weakened by proceed- 
ing from their source, must further be supposed to be renewed 
from point to point, even when the slope of ground is favour, 
able, and fail entirely, even with this help, to explain the 
drifting for hundreds of miles, across hills and valleys, and 
broad tracts of ocean. 

6, For these cases, an obvious, and apparentlv adeaoat<^, power is 
recognised in modern icebergs, which, broken oil from glaciers 
at the edge of the sea, and bearing away whatever rock^ 
materials may have fallen on thobO streams of ice, are deli- 
vered to the sea currents, and transported by them into lower 
latitudes and warmer climates, to melt, founder, or be over- 
turned, and, in either case, to drop their far-travelled rocks 
and finer matters on the bed of a distant sea. Thus annually 
travel southward into the Atlantic the icebergs from the 
northern seas, and others northward from Vicioria Land. In 
the former case, thuy melt away, for the most part>, in solitary 
.' masses, in the deeper parts of the Atlantic ; in the latter 
exanofile they congregate, in great numbers, along a sone of 
the sea 700 miles from their source, and there make a col- 
lected, and, probably, very large deposit, like the Osar of 
Norway, and Escars of Ireland. Such materials would 09, in 
the main, a very confused mass ; but yet, as the depth of the 
ocean varied — at first shallow, then greatly deepened, and 
finally reduced to nothing as the land rose again — the ordi- 
nary action of moving water must appear in them more or 
less. Shells appear in them, and it is curious to notice in 
these, among the drift masses of the northern zones, the only 
contemporary^ witnesses of the operations, a certain arctic 
character, suited to the probabilities of the case. 

6. But, further, we find, on the most careful study, reason to 
think these icebergs, partially arrested in shallow water, and 
dragging on the sea bed, where that was covered with gravel, 
might so press on the rocks below, and so urge the gnnding 
of them by the movement of the gravel, as to scratch and 
groove and polish them. This appeared probable to Lyell, 
and was confirmed by Murchison, after his study of Russia. 
Rogers and Hitchcock, after considering the worn limestones, 
" gneiss, and other rocks of North America, and examining 
largely the whole snbiect, ascribe a great proportion of the 
drift phenomena to toe same cause. Miller believes in the 
•same agency for Scotland : it appears to us applicable to the 
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phenomena over a great part of England and the borders of 
wales. 

7. Icebergs are not formed except at the edge of ioe-coTcred land : 
they float away in masses of incredible size — even half or 
two-thirds of a mile in length (American Naturalists Trannac- 
tioru) "find sink into the sea 1,000, 1,500, or 2,000 feet! 
Tracin^back the erratic blocks to their scarce— the track of 
the iceberg — we arrive at mountain summits like the Snow- 
donian range, the Cumbrian mountains, the Grampian range, 
the Alpine peaks, and the Scandinavian fields. These tracts, 
then, were covered with glaciers down to the level of the sea, 
and, perhaps, to some considerable depth in it — as in Spits- 
bergen — the slowly, but perpetually descending streams of 
ice, carried on their surface trainies of rocks, and at their 
extremity ploughed up the sea bed, leaving subaqueous mo- 
raines there, to be re-distriltuted by the sea, according as the 
vertical movement of the land. brought them under its influ- 
ence. The sea round them was chined by icebergs, drifting 
southward with return currents from the north ; arctic shells 
appeared in the sea. Floating and melting, through enor- 
mous periods of time, the ice-rafts overturned, deposited, and 
sometimes mingled their spoils, and often dragged and agitated 
those of earlier dat«, and left them in forms to which no other 
explanation applies. 

S. In order to account for the prevalent direction to the south, 
recognised in the boulder deposits and the structures of the 
rocks, we must suppose some considerable local displacements 
or some general changes of level in the northern zones, by 
which the reciprocal currents from the equator and the arctic 
basin may have been turned quite into different channels from 
those which they now occupy. Si ch an hypothesis is required 
by the arctic shells in the old sea : it is e^uallv rt^uired by 
toe prevalence of glaciers on the northern lands ; bow these 
lands should be covered with glaciers, while, as the other 
phenomena prove, they were certainly at a lower level than 
now, and more completely bathed in the sea, is to be oonsi* 
dered hereafter. 

9. These inferences have their application from the Uralian chain 
to the Hocky Mountains, through half the circle of the 6< th 
and 50th degrees of latitude, and reach southward as far as 
the 40th. We must regard all this area, and probably large 
tracts beyond, as suhj<K;t to the great verticiil movements 
alluded to. It may not be necessary to suppose a strictly 
simultaneous depression of all that area, still Uss to regard 
it as a convulsive, sudden, or cataclysmal character, but it 
can only be viewed as one gre<it 0|>eration, connected with 
one great physical cause, opi^'rating through one long geolo- 
gical period. 

No unprejudiced reader can peruse attentively the 
foregoing remarkable testimony, without feeling greater 
reverence for his Bible as being indeed the inspired Word 
of God. 

17 
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Whether the flood there spoken of by Phillips were the 
Noacbian or not, it is a striking confirmation of the scien- 
ti&b accuracy of Moses' description, ** the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up." 

It would exceed the limits which I must prescribe to 
myself to enter upon some other points connected with the 
Noachic deluge. I hope to have some other opportunity of 
doing s6. At present I am only concerned with the geolo- 
gical question. 

The usual objection about the local regions of certain 
classes of animal life is the chief, if not the only, scientific 
difficulty of the least importance. And yet how trifling a 
one ! He who could and did thus bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth was surely able to bring a few animals to 
Noah's ark, and afterwards to replace them in their proper 
localities. 



No. 15. 

Historic proofs that Moaes may have been scientifically acquainted 

with geological phenomena. 

The history of human society is very much a history of 
gains, losses, and recoveries, with respect to science and 
philosophy. Great as has been our progress in many 
things for the last two centuries, we are not as much in 
advance of the earliest ages of the world as is popularly 
thought. We often hear surprise expressed at the sagacious 
conjectures of antiquity, as if the human race were ad- 
vancing in mental endowments. Men have been men in 
all ages; and so far as concerns the exercise of mental 
powers, there is perhaps no progress, nor capacity for pro- 
gress. The man who accumulates stores of knowledge, and 
then adds something to them from his own observation and 
sagacity, may know more upon a particular subject, or in 
general knowledge, than his predecessors ; but it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that his mental endowments 
were superior. 

' The sagacity of a Plato and an Aristotle has perhaps 
never been excelled. The thoughts of men of ages greatly 
anterior to those philosophers have left imperidiable recilt'ds 
in the world's history. 

There never was a greater mistake than to suppose that 
the earliest ages of the human race were ages of barbarism. 



All nations oi the world have preserved traditions of earlier 
generations with knowledge and powers superior to the^r 
own, with the single exception of the Jews. So universfU 
is this law that it has its manifestations in the hia^rical 
remains of Mexican architecture and ciyilization, &i»d in 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. . « 

This is in e;uict accordance with the Scripture account 
of the human race. 

Adam and Eve were created in intelligence, and had 
personal intercourse with God. 

Gain and Ahel hrought their ofibrings hefore Him at a 
period when Adam and Eve had many other children, and 
the human family had already hecome numerous. This 
was so much the case that Gain expressed his fear that 
whosoever should find him would kill nim. 

Seth was not horn until Adam was 130 years old, and 
within 105 years from that time families had separated into 
communities so that public worship was established : " Then 
began men to call upon the name of the Lord." — Genesis 
iv. ae. 

Gain built a city, which he called after the name of his 
«on, Enoch. That name signifies a teacher, by which Gain 
seems to have boasted of his intellectual skiU. Artificers 
in brass and iron, and fabricators of the harp and organ, 
were amongst his descendants ; as well as the dwellers in 
tents, possessors of cattle, as distinguished froiki the inha- 
bitants of the city. " -<^ 

l>bu8, then, in the earliest records of? 4]iie' human race we 
bave the arts and the skill of * civilized life. 

We have also a still more remarkable feature. 

The Mosaic antiquities are the only primeval histories 
in which men and women are simply human beings, with- 
out magical powers, or legendary characters, in any degree 
resembling the fabulous ages of Greece, or the mythological 
«nes of Egypt. Divine attributes are not symbolized into 
myths, nor are great men sublimated into demigods. ,A11 is 
human history, with ordinary events. The occasional visits 
or appearances of angels are narrated with all the simplicity 
of truth. •' • 

The extraordina^ longevity of the antediluvian ages 
was. eminently saftaole for a vast accumulation of know- 
ledge. Hiul Gopernicus lived to our day, retaining all his 
faculties, what would have been the preiaent condition .of 
astronomical science ? 

AecordJQgly, we find in the earliest ages profound 
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thoughts which have never heen exceeded, and sagacious 
penetration which evidences the highest maturity of reflec- 
tion. 

In an earlier part of this hook I have pointed out some 
records of all these in the words of the Hehrew language. 
I shall only remind the reader of one, aud cite a new one. 
The word for rock is 'y\'^ (tzur), from 'y)'^ (tzur), to press. 
Whence did this name arise, if not from the geological 
ohservation that all the aqueous rocks are formed hy 

Eressure? We read also in Genesis ii. 1, "Thus the 
eavens and the earth were finished, and all the Tiost of 

them." The word host is 2^3^ (tzaha), a heautiful orga* 

nization. A, multitudinous aggregation would not he a 
host. An army is only a host, in the Hebrew sense of 
the word, when it is well organized. The most recent 
researches in astronomy have brought out the possibility 
that all the stars of heaven are one grand organization. 

Moses represents the primeval seats of the human race 
as in Central Asia. The records of all nations confirm 
the fact. 

Now let us consider the Noachic condition of the human' 
family. The eight individuals who composed it had a very 
considerable knowledge of the arts of civilized life. They 
were well acquainted with natural history. They were 
intelligently bound together as one family. Very shortly 
after the flood we find an attempt to keep themselvea 
united, by building, a city and a tower. From thence the 
Lord scattered them over the earth. He divided to the 
nations their inheritance, and separated the sons of Adam. 
Deut. xxxii. 8. 

Taking Central Asia as the starting point, we find most 
remarkable scientific statements, intermingled with more 
or less of error, and occasionally disguised under myth and 
allegory. " Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians." — Acts vii. 2'4. He was educated at Pharaoh's 
court, and had the highest opportunities for mental, social, 
political, and philosophical culture. The Egyptians and 
the philosophers of the Indian Peninsula, as well as the 
great men of Persia and Chaldea, possessed, in a g^at 
degree, a common science and philosophy. Mythologioally 
they might express themselves difierently, but substantially 
they were agreed. 

The knowledge of the most ancient times, and the 
continuation and enlargement of it in siihsequent ages by 



rtbe Ghreeks and others, was woudecfuUj clear respecting 
geological phenomena. 

I have already cited the ancient Jewish hook, the Zohar, 
m proof that the Jews believed the Idlosaic descriptipn 
''without form and Yoid" to he tluM^ of a. trained condition 
of the earth. 

Sir Charles Ljell has given an interesting digest of a 
few of these remains of antiquity, which 1 shall here 
l^hridge, with a few occasional ohservations. Sir Charles 
^a^s, '' The earliest doctrines of the Indian and Egyptian 
. achoals of philosophy c^reed in asoifihiog the first creatipn 
of the world to an omnipotent apd infinite Being. Th^y 
concurred also in representing this Being, who had exififced 
from all eternity, as having repeatedly destroyed and re- 
produced the world and all its inhahitants.*' In the institutes 
of Menu, the sacred volume of the Hindoos, to which, in 
its present form, Sir William Jones ascrihes an antiquity 
of at least 880 years hefore Christ, we find this system of 
the alternate destruction and renovation of the world pro- 
posed in the following remarkable verses : — 

"The Being whose ]>ower8 are incomprehensible, having 
ereated me (Menil) and this universe, again beoame absorbed in 
the Supreme Spirit, changing the time of energy for the hpur 
of repose. When that power awakes, then has this world its 
fall expansion ; but when he slumbers with tranquil spirit, then 
the whole system fades away." 

• « « « • « 

" That immutable power, by waking and reposing alternately, 
re-vivifies and destroys, in eternal succession, this whole assem- 
blage of locomotive and inunovable creatures." 

• ♦*♦•• 
"There are creations also, and destructions of worlds in- 
numerable ; the Being supremely e::(alted performs ^11 thip with 

,as ipuch ease as if m sport, again and again, for the sake of 
conferring happiness." 

Sir Charles observes — "We have no right to refer to 
mere chance the prevailing notion that the earth and its 
inhabitants had formerly undergone a succession of revo- 
lutions and catastrophes, interrupted by long intervals of 
tranquillity." He subsequently observes that " the system 
may have had its source in the exaggerated traditions of 
those partial, but often dreadful catastrophes, which are 
sometimes occasioned by particular combinations of ^natural 
causes." 

I shall presently show that this is an inadequate. oonjec- 
ture. T{^ system can he much more fvilly accounted por 

-17- 
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by a far larger induction of phenomena. Sir Charles pro^ 
ceeds : — 

** We learn partioularly from the ' Timseas' of Plato, that the 
Egyptians believed the world to be subject to occasional oonfla- 
ffrations and deluges, whert>by the gods arrested the career of 
human wickedness, and purified the earth from guilt.*' 

After some similar observations, he adds : — 

** The connection between the doctrine of successive catastro- 
phes and repeated deteriorations in the moral character of the 
Duman race, is more intimate and natural than might at first be 
hnagined. For, in a rude state of society, all great calamities are 
regarded by the people as judgments of God on the wickedness of 



man." 



If this be a characteristic of a rude state of society 
civilization has not much to boast of The great principle 
that the Almighty Creator has harmonized his physical and 
moral government into one stupendous system, so that the 
powers of material nature are under the higher government 
of moral laws, is surely no evidence of barbarism. Christian 
piety, as well as true philosophy, accepts the Divine state- 
ment : " The hairs of your head are all numbered." 

Sir Charles's summary of the Pythagorean doctrine, as^ 
given by Ovid, is very interesting : — 

1. Solid land has been converted into sea. 

2. Sea has been changed into land. Marine shells lie 
far distant from the deep, and the anchor has been found 
on the summit of hills. 

3. Valleys have been excavated by running water, and 
floods have washed down hills into the sea. 

*^ ^ ^L «'' •^ 

^ ^ TV •'** ^ 

10. Land has been submerged by earthquakes. 

11. Plains have been upheaved into hills, by the con- 
fined air seeking vent. 

*^ 1^1* ^^ ^p> ^» ^^ 

16. Volcanic vents shift their position: there was a 
time when Etna was not a burning mountain, and the time 
will come when it will cease to bum. 

Aristotle's opinions are still more remarkable. Sir 
Charles quotes from the 12th chapter of his meteorics : — 

" The distribution of land and sea in particular regions does 
not endure throughout all time, but it becomes sea in tnose parts 
where it was land, and a^n it becomes land where it was sea ; 
and there is reason for thinking that these changes take plaoa 
sceording to a certain system, and within a certain period." 
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From Abraham EoohelleDsis* translation of an old Ara- 
bian Tersion of the doctrine of the successive revolutions 
of the globe, Sir Charles quotes the following account of 
races of animals : — 

" The Qerbanites, a sect of astronomers who flourished some 
centuries before the Christian era,taaght as follows: — That after 
ever^ period of 36,426 years there were produced a pair of everj 
species of animal, hoth male and female, from whom animals 
might be propagated and inhabit this lower world. But when a 
circulation oi the heavenly orbs were completed, which is finished 
in that space of years, other genera and species of animals are 
oropagated, as also of plants anti other things, and the first order 
IS destroyed ; and so it goes on, for ever and ever." 

Sir Charles' quotation from Strabo is equally curious 
and instructive : — 

** It is proper to derive our explanations froia things which aro 
obvious, and in some measure of daily occurrence, such as deluges^ 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and sudden swellings of the .and 
beneath the sea ; for the last raise up the sea also, and when the 
same lands subside again thev occasion the sea to be let down. 
And it is not merely the small, hut the lar^e islands also, — .and 
not merely the islands, but the continents, which can be lifted up- 
together with the sea ; and both lar^e and small tracts may sub- 
side — for habitations and cities, luce Bure, Bizona, and many 
others, have been engulphed by earthquakes.*' 

Strabo further informs us that even the Gaulish Druids 
held that the universe is immortal, and destined to survive 
catastrophes both o( fire and water. Sir Charles adds that 
it cannot be doubted but that they derived this doctrine 
and much of their learning from the East 

Extracts such as these might be greatly multiplied. 
They exhibit, in all ages of the ancient worM, an acquaint 
ance with the great tact that the earth has gone through 
successive conditions, each the restoration from a catastrophe. 

Yet we find men, who pretend to literature, speaking of 
those ancient times as times of almost puerile capacity and 
knowledge. 

If the Hindoos and Egyptians had a fundamental philo- 
sophy in common, and if Moses was learned in ail the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, his cosmogony, as given in 
Genesis, was no accommodation to the childish condition of 
a semi-barbarous people. He knew scientifically what he 
was saying when he tells us that *' the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up." His scientific, geographical, and 
historical statements will stand the test of the severest 
criticism, and will increasingly throw light upon the records 
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of ancient nfttions in pvoportion as our own knowladge of 
those records extends. 

The recent researches into Aaiatie antiquities, and our 

S resent progress from India into Central Asia, will un- 
oubtedly bring to light much that will enable us to under- 
stand mcNre fully the Moihuc and other biblical nacordSy wd 
'Inmg many additiond illustrations of their exact truth aod 
Biyine origin. 



No. 16. 
Beatons qf the imperfect theories of ChritHan theologians* 

The history of Christian theology is one of the most 
instructive chapters iu the history of the human mind. 
The more we examine, on a large induction» the history of 
the human race, the more the mind is lost in admiration of 
the wonderful government of God. Just as in the material 
oonditions of the globe He has taken ages to produce ope 
geological result, so in the intellectual world He has talun 
generations to produce one great result. It would be easy 
to illustrate this truth by the history of philosophy, or by 
the various political conditions of the world. At present, 
however, I shall confine myself to Christian theology, with 
its immediate antecedents. 

Christian theology, as a scientific system, is the offspring 
of the Jewish theology — elevated, modified, and oocrectea 
by the new revelation in the New Testament, and subse- 
quently greatly modified by the Aristotelian and Platonic 
philosophies. 

When the Jews were carried captives, they had a great 
influence upon the theology of the world. The decrees of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Darius were public documents which 
oould not fail to attract the attention of all thoughtful m^. 
The testimony to the One Great Supreme would find its 
echo in many a heart. 

It was after that captivity that the most eminent Grecian 
philosophers travelled in the East. The philosophy of 
Greece was largely indebted to Judaism. 

Subsequently, the Alexandrian conquests produced. a 

BOW state of things. Greece politically became nothing. 

Bome was rising into imiversal empire. Egypt became the 

Bursery of a new philosophy. The ancient mythology of 

^ggrpt QOoMmdi with the Oriental and Greek philosophies. 
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The new system substituted allegories for myths. luductiYe 
reasoning was little esteemed. Speculative allegoriziug took 
in a great degree its place. 

Judaism was greatly influenced by it. With the Old 
Testament in their hands, the Jewish philosophers could 
not altogether depart from sound reasoning ; yet whoever 
will take the trouble of reading the allegorizings of Philo 
upon biblical history, will see how far the imagination had 
misled the judgment. Notwithstanding this great defect, 
the writers of that school are full of profound thoughts. 
There are many remarkable coincidences of thought and 
phraseology between St. Paul and Pbilo. Yet it is in the 
highest degree improbable that either had seen the works 
of the other. St. Paul is not Alexandrine in bis mode of 
dealing with Scripture, although he occasionally approaches 
to it 

The Septuagint version was greatly affected by Egyptian 
philosophy and the current Jewish system of religion. 

In considering the formation of a Christian theological 
science, we are first to bear in mind the direct teaching of 
our Lord and the Apostles ; then the character of the New 
Testament writings; then the previous education of the 
early converts, whether Jewish or Gentile ; then the imper- 
fect version of the Old Testament, which was the only one 
accessible to the leading minds of the early Greek Church i. 
and lastly, the character of the early dogmatic and other 
controversies. 

Not one of these elements contributed to the considera- 
tion of the connection between Scripture and physical 
science. 

The mind of the Church was nobly exercised on ques- 
tions respecting the nature of Deity, and subsequently in 
the Western Church respecting the operations of Divine 
grace — but questions of physical science were altogether 
overlooked. The necessary consequence was superficial 
Tiews upon the subject 

At the revival of literature under Charlemagne, an 
entirely new state of things had succeeded. Latin was the 
exclusive language of Western Europe ; scholasticism was 
little ooncemed with physical inquiry ; metaphysics engaged 
almost exclusive attention. 

It was reserved to the times of the Beformation to 
originate another order of things. Classical learning bad 
been recovered ; Hebrew literature was generally cultivated ; 
physical science made rapid strides. But there was much 
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to unlearn, as well as to learn. The theology of past ages 
was a nohle science, yet its veiy greatness olinded men to 
some of its defects. The popular expositions of Smpture 
were receired on physical matters with almost unquestioned 
faith. 

It was not until the increasing light of science forced 
men's attention to the question, that theologians began to 
examine what the Scriptures really did say on scientific 
matters. For this the Greek and Latin Tersions weate 
wholly inadequate. Except a version r^resented the 
original, word for word, it would be impossible to arrive at 
the exact meaning of the original woids through the ver- 
flion. This, however, is impossible. No two languages 
agree word for word. Let us take, for example, our Lord's 
words: "The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whenoe it 
eometh and whither it goeth : so is every one that is bom 
of the Spirit." — John iii. 8. Were we tied down to the use 
of one word as the representative of one in the original, we 
should be compelled to translate the latter clause, *^ So is 
every one that is bom of the wind ! " 

Now, let us consider the application of this to the 
scientific explanation of the first chapter of Genesis. The 
openinpf words are rendered in the Septuagint, "Li the 
beginmng God made heaven and earth.*' The words trans' 
lated ** without form and void" are variously rendered in 
other parts of the Bible, so that commentators had tuo 
power of comparing their usage in other places. They 
mere thus cut off from any philological study of the efaapter. 
Can we wonder that they made mistakes ? 

At the present day we are furnished with helps to a 
degree aad of a kind which never before existed. The 
principles of philology have been more carefully studied 
Critical helps, of various kinds, are far more accessible; 
science is more fully known ; controversy has caused move 
accurate attention; and enlightened piety has been Mf 
oxeroised on Scripture and science united. 

The hiu>py vesnlts will be more and more devdopedt 
and before long Uie Divine truth of Scripture will be mam- 
iftsted, in beautiful harmopiy with physical science, meto* 
physical philosophy, social progress, political wisdom, and 
eternal blessedness. 
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No. 17. 
T%e rekdion of Science to Scrifture^ 

It was the error of the HutchiDsonians to imftgine that 
Scripture taught a system of scientific truth. They endea- 
Tour to educe this from the Hebrew words. It is as grave 
an error to suppose that the inspired writers were allowed 
to fall into error in their scientific statements. 

The fact is, that every scientific statement in Scripture 
is infallibly true. In examining those statements, we must 
consider the necessary character of human language. 
Human language can never be clearer than human 
thoughts. We have no means of ascertaining the essential 
nature of things. We know them by their qualities, 
powers, or appearances. In consequence, the words and 
phrases of all languages describe things as they appear. 
Sunrise, sunset, are names of phenomena. Everybody 
knows that it is not the sun which changes his place, but 
the earth which revolves. Tet the most accurate scientific 
works retain those names. 

When God addresses man, he speaks to him in human 
language. Were he to do otherwise, men could not underr 
stand him. 

We are on this principle to interpret the scientific state- 
ments of Scripture as we would those of any ordinary 
treatise on science. In so doing, we shall find a most 
wonderful accuracy; and not only so, but a fulness of 
information which will amply repay study. The words are 
everywhere most happily chosen ; the application of scien- 
tifie truth is full of iMvine wisdom ; and the devout, scien- 
tific student of his Bible will find that holy volume full of 
most interesting suggestions. 

The true relation of Scriptore to science is that of 
accurate illustration, not of systematic teaching. 

In the soientifie explanation of the Word of God, there 
is a close analogy with that of the works of God. In both 
we have the principle of phenomena ; the latter in things, 
Uie former in words. The language of phenomena in naturU 
is, that the earth is at rest, and tiie sun moves : so iit tlla 
Bible, the sun rejoiceth as a giant to run his oonrse; fa 
proportion as our scientific knowledge increases, we correct 
our first impressions of the phenomena of nature ; we dO' 
the same with regard to the interpretation of 8criptttre 
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This no more implies any real uncertainty as to the mean- 
ing of the Word of God, than it does as to the meaning of 
the works of God. 

In this point of view, science and the Bihle mutually 
illustrate each other. ** He hangeth the earth upon nothing" 
would he almost unintelligihle until the true position of the 
«ai-th was known. That the sun and moon are not self- 
luminous hodies, hut fountains or lamps of light, was the 
statement of Moses long before science conjectured it. 

Again, bearing in mind that science is not system atioally 
taught in Scripture, we are only to look to it for isolated 
suggestions and accurate descriptions of phenomena. Their 
value will be increasingly appreciated as Scripture and 
science become more accurately known. 

He who insfiired the sacred writers was well acquainted 
with natural science, and has left the impress of his omni- 
science in his Holy Word. 



No. 18. 
The complex chanicter of the Bible, 

Nothing is more remarkable in the Bible than its com- 
plex character. Were it only intended to teach dogmatic 
religion, a short creed would have sufficed ; or if it were 
merely to teach morals, the decalogue would have been 
nearly enough; or, again, as a directory for prayer, the 
Lord's Prayer gives us an outline almost amounting to a 
full guide. Instead of this, Godis Holy Word is a volume 
which, in a greater or less degree, touches upon every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. In order fully to understand 
it, a person must be intimately acquainted with a larger 
-circle of human knowledge than has ever fallen to the lot 
of any one man. Yet, with this great complexity of compo- 
idtion, it is so simple for all the practical purposes of hfe, 
thnt the humblest sincere inquirer can find in it an unerring 
i;uide for the moral and spiritual duties of life, and that 
pathway to blessedness in the life that is to come. We 
tiiav illustrate its simplicity and complexity by the case of 
:a highly educated pei-son addressing an assembly composed 
of a vast variety of persons of all ranks, habits of thought, 
diversity of circumstances, and amount of education. I f all 
<ffthettt could speak EngUfth, be could address the whole 
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ttiembly in the Engl ittb language. If he wanted to persuade 
all of them to do some one thing, he would take care that his 
address was in this respect simple enough to be understood 
by all. On the other hand, if it were right that he should 
. make bis address an exhibition of his own multifarious 
knowledge and profound powers of thought; if, also, be 
bad it in view to make his address a subject of continual 
fltady and a source of ever increasing improvement, be 
would so manage it as to be full of suggestions on collateral 
' anbjects without injuring its simplicity in its primary pur- 
pose. For the historian, he would have historic allusions; 
for the naturalist, metaphors borrowed from nature ; for the 
metaphysician; such a selection of words as would suggest 
to bim profound thoughts ; for each, something in his own 
peeuliar province : and yet the address would be the com- 
mon property of all. 

Further, let us suppose that some intelligent but unedu- 
cated person had listened with delight to such an address, 
and was persuaded by it to the intended course of action. 
If such a one afterwards studied various subjects, and 
continued in the daily reading of the address, he would be 
delighted to find allusions throughout it to his new depart- 
ments of knowledge. Every year, as his other knowledge 
increased, he would find new beauties, and discover addi- 
tional evidence of the profound thoughts, the extensive 
knowledge, and the wonderful skill of the person in whom 
be had at first seen only the eloquent orator, or the moral 

'; jt^cher. 

' ' '. ' Suob is the Bible : it is full of all sorts of human know- 
ledge and of heavenly truth. 

The following observations are but a very imperfect 
akcftob of so vast a subject First, with regard to 

LANGUAGE. 

The Bible is written in two languages, and each of a 
different character. The Hebrew language is a wonderful 
combination of the material and the ideal. Its basis is 
material images, its superstructure is the analogy between 
matter and mind. In consequence, at first sight its thoughts 
appear low and grovelling; afterwards, their truth to nature 
and their wonderful power of OKpandon delight the most 
elevated powers of philosophical speculation. Nothing can 
: >:ibe more consonant to our natural condition and mental 
powers. We are constantly surrounded by material objects 

18 
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A langnage which oonnects these with mtotol «iid spiiiival 
thoaghts, converts the world around ns into a Tast-tetti^ 
of philosophy and religion. For example, " My sool shall 
be satisfied as with marrow and fatness.*' Such a modtf df 
expression teaches us, that what the most nourishing Aod 
is to the body, joy in the Lord is to the soul. 

Whenever the Hebrew language becomes more generilly 
studied, its value to the metaphysieian, as well as the philo- 
logist, will be more fully acknowledged. 

l>he other principal langnage of the Bible is of a^ 
different character, and suited to a different purpose. Iti 
great characteiistic is intellectual subtilty. Its exquisilBly 
distinguished mental conceptions, as impressed upon ati 
words, is the fruit of the sagacious and subtle intdUeel d 
the Greeks. 

Biblical Greek is not to be confounded with the «lasaiad 
language. It has characteristics of its own, and those of 
peculiar value. The Greek chiefly taught in our univenito 
was greatly modified in Egypt. That again was influeneed 
by the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Gnek. 
Hebraisms were incorporated into the language, and that 
modification became in a great degree the language of the 
Greek-speaking Jews. The language of the New Testament 
is not precisely that of the Septuagint Its variations ais 
a valuable fund of study for the philologist 

To one well acquainted with the history and changet of 
the Greek language, how interesting, in a philological point 
of view, is the Greek Testament. To him a single woid is 
often a history, one phrase a department of philosopbioal 
inquiry. Let me take as an example, *' Our conversatioo 
is m heaven." To the devout mind, here is a thought fioll 
of practical meaning and holy encouragement : to the hiMo- 
rian, philologist, and philosopher, the existence of the same 
idea and almost identical words in Fhilo JudsBUs suggests 
most interesting thoughts : these become still more interest- 
ing when he compares them with Plato's far less attractive 
? peculations on heavenly truth : the incarnation with St 
aul embodied the sentiment with human reality. 
These tlloughts could easily be expanded into a volnme. 
. I must restrict myself to one more- example. We read in 
Hebrews i. 2 : ** By whom also he made the worlds." The 
last word may be rendered ages; and, indeed, some critics 
have. done so. The same word, however, occurs in chapter 
XL, verse 8, Where it certainly means the heavenly bodies 
and this earth. A classics! soVicAsx knows that thisiio not 
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t ttetteflioal use of the wofd, and he naturally inquires how 
[ it oame to be so applied. His information must be derive4i 
Iroin the Hebrew language, and from the teaohiug of the 
Bibla. 

la these respeots. then, how wonderfully fitted is thp- 
fiUde for mental cultivation : the philosophy of languagi9„ 
tfas'ldstorj of the human mind, the records of nation s^ are 
ali illustrated by the study of biblical Greek and Hebrew^ 
Another important advantage is also gained. In all Ian- 
gna^ words and phrases are occasionally ambiguous. In 
A faithful translation into another language the ambiguity 
is mnoved : one example will be sufficient. In Psalm civ. 
4,. WIS rsad : " Who maketh his angels spirits ; his ministers 
A flaming fire.*' Some critics render that passage — " Who- 
mikbithitbe winds his messengers, and the fiammg fire his- 
•mtnptWSt" Were we confined to the Hebrew, diere would 
basopisdiAoulty in ideciding. The New Testament removes 
the difficulty. The Greek version will not permit the latter 
, rendering. It is in Hebrews i. 7. 

Besides the Hebrew and Greek languages, there is an 
admixture of others, which, although not great, is of con- 
siderable importance. 

The Book of Job is full of Arabisms, In Genesis^ we 
hare one or two Coptic words. In the Psalms and pix)- 
pbetical books we have Chaldee words, and even portion^ of 
Books* The Aramaic or Syriac is found in Laban^ md^fa, 
and in the New Testament. One example js( pmicularlj 
intflvesting. On ibe' crbss our Lord said, '* Eli, Eli, lama 
8al»chthanl:'^'he afterwards cried, "'Eloi, Eloi, lama 
aabafidttlni." Those affecting words are of deeply toueh- 
ing import to the tried believer. In another point of view 
they contain instruction of a different kind. The first form 
18 Chaldee, the latter Syriao. From the use of the first we 
see that our Lord read the Chaldee paraphrase of the 
PMlms, in which those words occur : from the latter, that 
ho was equally familiar with the Syriac version ; from both, . 
that he approyed of the use of the Bible in vernacular 
tongues. How many other interesting suggestions do the 
same words present. 

From the consideration of Language, let us pass on to 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Oh this subject the Bible standi in :the centre of all 
that is. accurately .known concerning: ancient and modem 
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nations. The tenth chapter of Genesis is full of suggest 
tions. • In order to understand the prophets, how mucb 
ethnological information is needed. 

Indeed, this one suhject constitutes a literature in itselfl 
It has already, exercised the skill of first-rate scholars ; and, 
in the^^resent day, researches into various parts of Asia aro 
likely to create almost a new literature. To the examinefrsi 
into remote antiquity the Hehrew Bihle is an indispensable; 
guide. 

GE06BAPHT. 

This^ subject is closely connected with ethnography. 
The geographical names of most countries are ethnogra- 
phical. Who can pretend to a respectable knowledge of 
his Bible who is not respectably acquainted with both? 
How many subjects of important knowledge are included 
in the knowledge of the ships of Tarshish and the gold oF 
Ophir. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The manner in which dates are given in the Bible is 
mioh as to call forth no small degree of sagacity and exten- 
sive knowledge, in order to understand ancient times. 
Various eras are referred to in different books. Years, 
months, and days are so reckoiled as to compel inquity 
into the mode of reckoning in different nations. Even the 
hours connected with the crucifixion require a knowledge 
of the Boman and Jewish methods of computation. 

Here, also, we have another example of God's purpose 
in so constructing his Word as to call forth high intellectuaT 
exercise. 

ASTBONOMY. 

The Bible is full of reference to astronomical subjects.. 
The Jewish festivals required the adjustments of the lunar 
and solar periods. The degrees on the dial of Ahaz caa 
only be understood by a knowledge of the astronomy of 
the ancients. How much knowledge is still needei ta> 
understand the astronomical references in the book of Job. 



NATURAL HISTORY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

It would extend this article into a volume were I ta 
enter even briefly into an examVnaXioti of the other sciences- . 
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"(^•laxgelj interspersed through the Bible. How muoh 
^Ebes it contain which requires an accurate knowledge of 
zoology, botany, chemistry, meteorology, physical geography, 
t^^lpf^t And, indeed, a complete circle of science. 
' From science let us turn to 



MAN, IN HIS VARIOUS RELATIONS-- 

PHTSXGJOi.XOIUL, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, SACftBD, ETSBMAXn. 

Physically, the Bible describes man as 
Material — Organized dust of the ground, in which he 

stands related to vegetable matter. 
Animal — A living soul, in which he is in dose re- 

lationshipwith, and at the head of, ot)ier animals. 
Rational — The breath of life, in which he has a living 
principle, the image of the Divine nature. 

Tlis Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament are the 
only books in existence in which human nature, physically 
considered, is treated of accurately. This would make a 
study in itself. 

Morally. — How full is the Bible of all sorts of views 
and narratives enabling us to understand the important 
sobject of moral relations. In one place we have an event, 
in another a precept, in a third a comment By present- 
ing the subject to us in this apparently desultory way the- 
industry and reflective powers ol men are much more fully 
eoLorcised. 

In Genesis we have the narrative of Adam and Eve ; 
i& Malachi and the Gospels, the relation of that narrative 
to marriage, divorce, and to *' a godly seed." 

Socially. — Here, again, the Bible presents man to us 
under all possible conditions. We have the solitary and 
thoi social; the inhabitant of the village and of the large 
politleal, sacred, or commercial city; the monogamist and 
the polygamist; the family circle, and the kindred of one 
tribe. 

How interesting and instructive the question of slavery, 
as presented in Scripture. Slavery was permitted so long as 
thet people ef God were nationally distinguished from others; 
even then perpetual, involuntary slavery, was forbidden 
between Israelites. Slavery was not prohibited in New 
Testament times, in order not to bring Christianity into civil 
coUiaion with the institutions of society. Yet such principles 
were inculcated as were destructive of slavery. 

-18- 
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Politically, we haye an independent people and subject 
nations, the large empire and the single trading city, the 
tributary province, and the confederate nations. 

What form of political life is there which cannot find" 
either its counterpart or its suggestion in the Bible ? 

Sacredly. — In this respect, from one end to the other, 
the Bible is the book of man's sacred relations. We have 
the members of one church, we have the harmonies of 
different sects, we have the professors of false religion, 
inconsistent professors of the true. We have men's iini- 
versal relation to God, and their special ones under par- 
ticular circumstances and covenants. 

Eternally. — How clear the Bible testimony respecting^ 
our relationship to eternity, how sweet its promise of our 
re-union, how deep the teaching of " ages to come.'* 

These are but a small part of the Bible teaching re- 
specting man. A new field is opened up by the Incarna- 
tion, and all the marvellous mystery of one body in Christ. 
But I must not enlarge, but pass on to a very brief glance 
of the intellectual teaching of the Bible. 

In Metaphysics we have in Moses, conformably to tbe 
genius of the Hebrew language, a threefold division of oar 
active nature — the heart, the soul, the might; in the 
Gospels, conformably to the genius of the Greek language, 
the heart, the soul, the mind, the strength. 

With regard to innate ideas, we see that Adam had no 
knowledge of animals until they were brought before him, 
and that our Lord, the highest example of created intelli- 
gence, had to learn obedience. 

I give these as very brief hints, suggestive of one of 
the most interesting subjects of philosophical inquiry. 

In Symbolism, Ritualism, Metaphor, and connected 
subjects, what an appeal we have to the imaginative, 
reflective, intellectual, and sagacious powers of the mind. 

Superadded to all these, we have that deepest of all 
subjects — GOD. 

Here, indeed, the Bible stands pre-eminent. It pre- 
sents us with false religions only that we may understand 
more fully the true ; God in his counsels, his wisdom, love, 
goodness, and beneficence ; God in his awful holiness, his 
unbending justice, his eternal dealings; God as he is in 
himself, and as he is towards his creatures. 

Let us gather in our thoughts from all this vast variety, 
and I have but lightly skimmed the surface; let us endea- 
roar to concentrate them into one focus, and then let us- 
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'^Siiiik of the infinitely complex charaoter of the Bible, ao 
^liujile that the wa^mring man and the little child maj 
^be sftfelj guided bj it to heaven ; so deep and so full that 
^t haa materials of thought for every human subject, and 
extent of compass for every created intellect. 
Beader, such is God's Holy Word. 



CONCLUSION. 



With feelings of heartfelt thankfulness, I now bring 

B defence of God's Holy Word to a conclusion. There 

^as been an organized conspiracy against its Divine autho- 
^itj ; but, like infidel efforts in the last centuir, the result 
^^nll be the confirmation of the truth of the Bible. The 
^eation of its verbal inspiration has long been agitated* 
One writer describes that doctrine as the peculiarity of the 
IByangelical party. Clever as he is as an essayist for a 
popular Review, such a statement as that evidenced singular 
iiiiaoq;naintance with the history of theology. Other writers 
endeavom: to undermine the authority of the Bible by class- 
ing its inspiration with poetic genius. A recent Liverpool 
publication, of feeble power, has collected the ordinaiy 
objections to the narrative of Noah's ark, the genealogies of 
our Lord, the superscriptions upon the cross, and similar 

Suerile objections. The author puts them forward as confi- 
ently as if they had not been answered over and over 
again. His attack upon the Bible resembles that of a mili- 
tary commander who marshalled his dead men and called 
them an army. 

Another source of attack is from the lower ranks of 
scientific men. Those who occupy the first ranks in litera- 
ture and science abstain from a warfare which they know 
to be beyond their province. Some of them are warm 
adherents of the Christian system; many of them are 
dersymen of the Church of England. But Whether the 
Bible be accepted or opposed by men of science, the result 
will be the same. It is the infallible Word of God, and its 
truth will come out all the clearer from the ordeal through 
which it has to pass. 

In the foregoing pages I have fulfilled my task as the 
Lord has enabled me. 

" 0." and his coadjutors have assailed the Bible as not 
being Gk)d's Word. 1 have examined their arguments, one 
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brcmiA. I h^atet<Bhowo::lih»m lo.bex witkoui. ffrwnrtiMtifWn 
llnpiihaasf ezkbiif oaradi txk stop: the jmgi^flscof iMbUMctf. 
rewmhMwlimiling phildogoni aiod erikoa, plu]o(iopbm<«IMta 
hifltgriflns;. to '*lieaaiiig».^. ehapUrSr" *' Pn^Beteati Clatfti 
chisms/' popular .prsaofaing ; in a woBd, ta anjlhing, ^ndi-.- 
ervryihin^ but fair critiQiaBi, true philolqigy, aoa. s«iaQik|flo 
inTBstigation. 

The reader will feel, witli.me» thati have judged rightly 
in zejeoting such restrictions, and in entering into a rigid 
examination of what the Bible itself says. In doing so, it 
is quite true that I have advanced some new statements. 
It wmM indsed be stvange if biblioal study were tha.x>xdy 
sowBoe 'whioli was to make no ad vanoe» 

I haye proved that Moses describes at least ioxxt. taot 
diHons of this earth, — its original creation, its aubaeouent. 
ruin, its restoration, and the Noaohic flood. I have sqowb 
how all these were consistent with true science. The greater 
pari of the fossil remains revealed by Geology are marine 
d^sits ; a smaller portion are those of terrestrial animals.. . 
Tlvs gveater part of the aqueous strata, if not. the whole of 
them, were gradually ana quietly formed ; yet these aamac 
strata have undeniable marks of subseqnent violence. Over 
the-faist of them passed a violent flood, which can be proved 
to ha/vs' been ail but, if not altogether, universaL Thrae 
are indeed glorious evidences of the truth of the acoon&ts 
givnt to us by the Hebrew Scri{>turee, 

In the course of this discussion collateral mattera; have, 
arisen. My opponents have manifested their Deiam in 
rejeetifig as myths some of the most important facts andt 
tnitltt of Christian revdation. I have met their arguments ;. 
and have proved, I trust to the reader's satisfaction^ that 
the great doctrines of the atonement for sin made by our 
Lord Jesus Christ — of the righteous government of the 
worid, both in reward and punishment — and of the final 
blessedness of a redeemed people — are not only consonant 
with true philosophy, but are parts of Divine revelation. 

On a connected sulgect, I have ventured upon somewhat . 
new ground. I have brought forward Scripture testimony 
to a series «f ages past, in which God has been dealing with 
moral and responsible beings. I have also shown that .there 
is to be an endless series of future ages, in which Gt)d will 
be manifesting-^through a glorified Church, residenti in a 
glorified world — ever increasing views .of his exhaaatlesa 
wisdomyjastioe, power, and love. 

The wendaimlf oowfiUi: ohaxMter. of . the Bible has 
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enabled me to show its bearing upon all human knowledge, 
all natural sdence, and all Diyine revelation. It is, indeed, 
tiie oentre of the whole; a shining light, casting bright 
beams throughout the universe of God. 

Beader I that holy volume is Ood's gift to you. As a 
nnner, it tells you of a Divine Saviour ; as a needy creature, 
it tells you of all-sufficient Fulness ; as a traveller to an 
otherwise unknown world, it guides you to the abodes of 
eternal blessedness ; as a social being, it offers to you full 
satisfaction in united blessedness before the throne of God, 
and in union with our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Embrace its truths, obey its precepts, accept its hopes, 
and "press towards the mark, for the prize of our high 
calling in Christ Jesus." 



X&BOB 4tb, 1657. 
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